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COLE PORTER'S 


GC AN-CAN 


pivection by ABE BURROWS 


SAM. S. SHUBERT THEATRE W. 44th St. Circle 6-5990 


MAURICE EVANS 


in 


DIAL M FOR MURDER 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE W. 45th St. Circle 6-9156 


RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


ME AND JULIET 


MAJESTIC THEATRE W. 44th St. Circle 6-0730 


PICNIC 


4 New Play by WILLIAM INGE 
saged by JOSHUA LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX THEATRE OW. 45th St. Circle 6-4636 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


IN THE MUSICAL PLAY 


SOUTH PACIFIC 


BROADWAY THEATRE B'way at 53rd St. Circle 71-2887 
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MENASHA RICHARD 


SKULNIK - WHORF 
THE FIFTH SEASON 


CORT THEATRE 48th St. E. of B'way Circle 5-4289 


Yul Brynner in 
Rodgers & Hammerstein's 


THe KING AND | 


ST. JAMES THEATRE W.44thSt. LAckawanna 4-4664 


WISH YOU WERE HERE 


Musical Comedy by Arthur Kober & Joshua Logan 
Music and Lyrics by Harold Rome 


IMPERIAL THEATRE WW. 45th St. COlumbus 5-2412 


ROSALIND RUSSELL 
WONDERFUL TOWN 


THE NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 
WINTER GARDEN B'way & 50th St. Clrole 5-4878 


ALL THEATRES 
ARE 
AIR-CONDITIONED 





years 


before 


the 


camera 


Over 510 actors, 

1020 actresses, 

2300 sets, 

3400 different roles, 

13,480 rehearsal hours, 
23,000 pages of script 

and millions of dollars 

have been used to bring you 
325 quality dramatic 


performances on... 


KRAFT } 
television theatre 000 TELEVISION 


"A television drama record.” 
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DEAR SIR: 


ted in 


I was much interested in your edi- ; The Cover 
torial “Off Broadway: An Indictment 
and a Hope” in your June issue. Much 
of what you have to say about the off- 
Broadway theatres is undoubtedly true, 
and your article should spur us on to do 
better. 

However, in some respects it seems to 
me that your interpretation of the facts The Play 
is a one-sided interpretation, perhaps a 
New York City view. Certainly it omits 
some important elements. . . . 


? y 
Copyr 


N 
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Four of Wonderful Town’s youthful performers, described by Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green in “My Sister Eileen Goes on the Town 

With Songs” on page 18. Left to right: Nathaniel Frey, Dort 
Clark, Ted Beniades and Edith Adams, who has scored as Eileen in 
her first Broadway role. Color photograph by Alfredo Valente 
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33 How Palpable is a Hit? 
34 See the Jaguar by N. Richard Nash 
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THEARTE 


BARNARD HEWITT, President 
Features 
18 My Sister Eileen Goes On The Town—With Songs by Betty Comden 
and Adolph Green 
Highlights of the Empire: 1893-1953 
Has von Sternberg Discovered a “Japanese Dietrich” ? 


by Herman G. Weinberg 
Theatre Done with Mirrors by Joy Rea 


Alas, Sweet Lady by Selma Jeanne Cohen 

Forever Toby by Omar Ranney 

How to Work in Hollywood and Still Be Happy by Betsey Spolar 
and Merrilyn Hammond 


American Educational 
Theatre Association 
Urbana, Illinois 


I read with interest and whole-hearted 
approval your indictment of the off- 
Broadway theatre. . . 

May I offer a possible reason why so 
many community and college theatres do 
warmed-over and diluted Broadway fare. 
We—I am a director of the Penn State 
Players—like to have an audience... . 
We were rather proud of the wide 
coverage [our schedule for the past sea- 
son] gave. But our attendance has fallen 
off. The students say they want to see 
American comedies. . . . 

Consequently our program for next 
year includes such sure-fire material, we 
hope, as The Moon Is Blue and The 
Happy Time. None of us directors is 
happy about the program ... But we 
are trying to interest as many as possi- 
ble in live theatre. . . . 
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. With some things [in your edi- 
torial of June] I agree and with others, 
I disagree. . . . I should like, however, 
to make this brief statement: This de- 
partment has been producing from five 
to nine original full-length plays each 
year since its founding in 1925. These 
plays are all written by our own students 
and you can well imagine that many of 
them are highly experimental. Out of 
the playwrights who have written these 
plays, approximately fifty have at one 
time or another reached Broadway... . 
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James A. Farley and host John C. Bruno 


“If you want @ good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.” 


Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


“For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks.” 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


“Tops in Town—the sizzling sirloins of Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.” 


Dorothy Kilgalien—New York Journal American 


“Highly Recommended — the superb steaks 
@ la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.’ 
Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 


"Gourmet Views: No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil.” Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


LUNCH DINNER AFTER THEATRE 
MU. 2-8660 205 Eost 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


A Night in Venice—-Jones Beach Marine Stadium 
Michael Todd's musical spectacle with Thomas 
Hayward, Nola Fairbanks and a cast of 500 

Can-Can—Shubert, W. 44th St. Feuer-Martin’s 
production of Cole Porter's musical, with Lilo 
and Peter Cookson 


Dial “‘M”’ for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th St 
a P. Sherwood’s production of Frederick 
Cnott’s melodrama, with Maurice Evans and 
Gusti Huber 


Me and juliet Majestic, W. 44th Rodgers- Ham- 
merstein production of a new musical about 
theatre, with Isabel Bigley, Bill Hayes and Joan 
McCracken. 

My Three Angels—-Morosco Theatre, W. 45th St 
b Subber-Rita Allen-Archie Thompson produc- 
tion of the Sam and Bela Spewack adaptation 
of Albert Husson’s play called Cuisine des 
Anges, with Walter Slezak, Jerome Cowan, Erik 
Fleming, Carmen Mathews and Henry Daniell 

Picnic—Music Box, W. 45th. The Theatre Guild 
and Joshua Logan’s production of William 
Inge’s new play regarding happenings in a 
small Kansas town, with Ralph pat anice 
Rule, Peggy Conklin and Betty Lou Holland 


Por, orgy and Bess—Ziegfeld Theatre, 6th Ave. and 
55th St. Blevins Davis and Robert Breen’s pro- 
duction of the George Gershwin-DuBose Hey- 
ward-Ira Gershwin American Negro musical 
based on Porgy, the DuBose and Dorothy Hey- 
ward play, with LaVern Hutcherson, Leslie 
Scott and Irving Barnes (alternating as Porgy), 
Leontyne Price and Urylee Leonardos (alter- 
nating as Bess), and Cab Calloway 


South Pacific—Broadway Theatre, 1681 B’way 
The Rodgers and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize 
musical, with George Britton and Martha 
Wright. 

The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. George Kon- 
dolf’s production of Sylvia Regan’s play about 
the garment industry, with Richard Whorf and 
Menasha Skulnik 

The King and I-—St. James, W. 44th. A Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical based on the book 
Anna and The King of Siam, with Yul Brynner 
and Constance Carpenter 


The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Courtney 
Burr-Elliott Nugent production of George Axel- 
rod’s play, with Tom Ewell and Vanessa Brown 

Wish You Were Here—Imperial, W. 45th. Joshua 
Logan-Leland Hayward production of a_ new 
musical based on Arthur Kober’s Having Won- 
derful Time, with Sheila Bond, Jack Cassidy 
and Paul Valentine 

Wonderful Town—Winter Garden, W. 5ist. Rob- 
ert Fryer’s production of the musical version of 
My Sister Eileen, adapted by Joseph Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov, with Rosalind Russell, Edith 
Adams and George Gaynes. 


National Tours 


Guys and ‘Dolls—with Charles Fredericks and 
Panela Britton. Aug. 6-8: Pasadena, Calif., 
Civic Auditorium. Aug. 9-15: San Diego, Calif., 
Ross Auditorium. Aug. 17-19: Phoenix, Ariz 
Aug. 20-30: El Paso, Tex , Liberty Hall. Aug 
31-Sept. 2: Corpus Christi, Tex., College 
Auditorium. 

New Faces—with Eartha Kitt and rest of Broad- 
way cast. Through August: Chicago, Great 
Northern. 

Pal Joey—with Harold Lang and Carol Bruce 
Through August: Chicago, Shubert 

South Pacific—with Jeanne Bal and Webb Tilton 


Indefinite run: Detroit 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Carnival in Flanders—with Dolores Gray, John 
Raitt and Walter Abel. Through Aug. |: Los 
Argeles, Philharmonic Auditorium. Aug. 3 for 
four weeks: San Francisco, Curran Theatre 

Orpheus in the Underworld—Aug. 18-23: Lam- 
bertville, N.J., St. John Terrell’s ‘Music Circus 


Off-Broadway 


(Schedules for October must be received by the 
15th of August.) 


New York 


American Lyric Theatre—320 West 57th St 
Through tember: Repertory schedule in- 
cludes Atra Baer and Martin Kalmanoff’s Noah 
and the Stowaway; Gordon Jenkins and Tom 


Adair’s California; Lexford Richard's Where 
There’s a Will; Gordon Jenkins and Tom 
Adair’s Christopher Columbus; Kurt Weill’s 
Down in the Valley; Robert A. Charles's En- 
chantment; Rada Berkovici and Martin Kal- 
manoff’s Souvenir 

Bown Adams Studio—306 W. Bist. Aug. 13-14 
Fiesta Time. Aug. 27-28: Sleepwalkers and 
Back of the Soul 

Cherry Lane—38 Commerce St., Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Indefinite run: George Antheil’s comic 
opera, Volpone, a Punch opera production 
adapted from Ben Jonson's satire 

Circle-in-the-Square—5 Sheridan Square. Indefi- 
nite run: The Grass Hasp. 

Dramatic Workshop—-1939 Broadway. July 22- 
Aug. 9: three one-acters aye first perform- 
ance in New York of John Asberry’s Egbert, 
Miguel de Unamuno’s The Other and James 
Schuyler’s Presenting Jane, a new pla Aug 
19-Sept. 6: W. H. Auden’s Age P nxiety. 
Sept. 16-Oct. 4: three one-acters including Paul 
Goodman's The Quiet House, first performance 
in New York of Frank O’Hara’s Amorous 
Nightmares of Delay, and Judith Malina’s 
Damocles, an original play 

Originals Only—100 7th Ave., Sheridan Square 
Through August: Harold Levitt’s new play, 
One Foot to the Sea 


Opera 

Lemonade Opera—141 W. 13th St., The Village 
Presbyterian Church and the Village Temple 
Through August: premi¢re of Mozart's Don 
Pedro. 

Punch Opera—Cherry Lane Theatre, 33 Com- 
merce St. Thorugh Sept. 7: George Antheil’s 
comic opera, Volpone. 


Films 

The Museum of Modern Art Film Library—W 
53rd St. July 27- Aug. 2: So This Is Paris, with 
Patsy Ruth Miller, Lilyan Tashman and Monte 
Blue. Aug. 3-9: The Student Prince, with 
Norma Shearer, Ramon Novarro and Jean 
Hersholt. Aug. 10-16: The Love Parade, with 
Maurice Chevalier, Jeanette MacDonald and 
Lillian Roth. Aug. 17-23: The Man I Killed. 
with Lionel Barrymore, Nancy Carroll and 
Phillips Holmes. Aug. 24-30: Trouble in Para- 
dise, with Miriam Hopkins, Kay Francis, Her- 
bert Marshall, Charlie Ruggles and Edward 
Everett Horton. Aug. 31-Sept. 6: Desire, with 
me Dietrich, Gary Cooper and John Halli- 
ay. 


Summer Theatres 


California 

Hillbarn Summer Theatre—San Mateo. Jul 
Aug. 2. Pélleas and Melisiande. Aug. yi. 
Goldoni’s The Fan. Aug. 21-30: Crane Haus- 
samen’s original, A Little Flesh. 

Laguna Summer Theatre—Laguna Beach. July 
14-20: Mister Roberts. iy 22-27: Georges 
Renavent and Selena Royale’s new comedy, Sep- 
tember Morn. July 29-Aug. 4 Patterson 
Greene’s new comedy Music in the Distance. 

Playhouse Repertory Co.—San Francisco. Aug 
1, 7-8: two Pirandello one-act plays, Chee-Chee 
and The Man with the Flower in His Mouth. 
Aug. 14-15, 21-22, 28-29: Gluck’s The Reformed 
Drunkard. 

Stumptown Players—Armstrong Redwoods State 
Park, Guerneville. July 29-31, Aug. 5-7: Richard 
E. Eshleman’s new play, Tenants of the House. 
Aug. 12-14, 19-21: Arms and the Man. Aug 
26-28, Sept 2-4 Light up the Sky. Aug. 1, 8, 
15, 22, , Sept an original group-written 
musical revue, On y 4. Way. 

Summer Circle Theatre—Actors’ Repertory Co., 
ae Hotel, Los Gatos. July 24-25, 31-Au 

Venus Observed. Aug. 7-8, 14-15, 21-22, 28. 
45. Paul Osborn’s The Vinegar Tree. 

University of California—Los Angeles. July 29- 
Aug. 1: John Mock’s The Shorn Lambs. Aug 
2-5: a musical comedy, Hurly Burly. 


Canada 

Earle Grey Players Shakespeare ap by Co.— 
University of Toronto. July 20-Aug As You 
Like It. 

Holloway Bay Playvhouse—Sherkston, Ont. July 
21-25: Fresh Fields. July 27-Aug. 1: George 
and Margaret. 

Melody Fair—Dufferin Park, Toronto, July 27- 
Aug. 2: Music in the Air. Aug. 3-9: Connecticut 
Yankee. Aug. 10-16: Song of Norway. Aug. 
17-23: Brigadoon. Aug 24.30 Mile. odiste. 
Aug. 31-Sept. 19: Carousel. 

Mountain Playhouse-—Montreal. Through July 
25: Gramercy Ghost. July 27-Aug. 15 ears 


Ago. 

Peterborough Players—Peterborough, Ont. Aug 
3-8: Life with Mother. Aug. 10-15: A Worm’s 
Eye View. Aug. 17-22 Ai Any Gentleman? 
Aug. 24-29: The Moon Is Blue. 

Quebec Summer Theatre uebec City, Que 
uly 28-Aug. 8: Duet for Two Hands. Aug. 11- 
22: Harvey. Aug. 25-Sept. 5: Light Up the Sky. 
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Stratford Shakespearean Festival—Stratford, Ont 
July 13-Au 5: Richard III and All’s Well 
That Ends Well, with Alec Guinness and Irene 
Worth 

Straw Hat Players Inc.—Gravenhurst, Ont 
Through July 25: Unhallowed. July 27-Aug. 8 
Biggest Thief in Town. Aug. 10-22 gmalion. 
Aug. 24-Sept. 5: A Mideommer Night's Dream. 

Straw Hat Players Inc.— Port Carling, Ont 
Through July 25: Angel Street. July 27-Aug. 8 
Voice of the Turtle. Aug. 10-22: Affairs of State. 
Aug. 24-Sept. 5: The Moon Is Blue. 

Theatre Under the Stars—Malkin Bowl, Stanley 
Park, Vancouver. July 20-Aug. 1: Song of 
Norway. Aug. 3-22: Carousel. 


Colorado 

Central City Opera House--Through July 25 
Carmen and The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Little Theatre of the Rockies—Colorado State 
College of Education at Greeley. July 30-31 
The Curious Savage. Aug. 6-7: Gramercy 
Ghost. 

Perry Mansfield School of the Theatre—Steamboat 
Springs. July 30: An American in Paris. 


Connecticut 

Clinton Playhouse—Clinton. July 20-25: I Am - 
canmere, with Ella Raines uly 27-Au 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. Aug. 3-8: itae: 


garde. 

Group 20 Players, Inc.—Canton Show Shop, Can- 
ton. Through July 26: Ring Round the Moon. 
July 28-Aug. 9: The Emperor Jones. 

Ivoryton Playhouse—Ivoryton. July 27-Aug. 1 
Island Visit, with Sir Cedric Hardwicke and 
Lilli Darvas. Aug. 3-8: The Moon Is Blue, with 
Zachary Scott. Aug. 10-15: Life with Mother, 
with Billie Burke. Aug. 17-22: Pygmalion, with 
Carol Channing. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: Loco, with 
Dagmar and Arthur Treacher 

Lakeside Summer Theatre-——Putnam. July 28-Aug 
2: Travelers’ Joy, with Richard Deems and Pat 
Harvey. Aug 4-9: Ethan Frome. Aug. 11-16 
The Perfect Alibi. Aug. 18-23: But Not Good- 
bye. Aug. 25-30: The Country Girl, ae Lynne 
Carver. Sept. 1-7: To Davethy, © Se 

Milford Playhouse— Milford. ‘Through ‘July 25 
Wallflower. July 28- Au a new musical, 
Tempolino. Aug. 4-8 e Winslow by? Aug 
11-15: Arsenic and Old Lace. Aug 2: The 
Torch Bearers. Aug. 25-29: Finiea’s Rainbow. 

Norwich Summer Theatre—Norwich. July 13-18 
Bell, Book and Candle, with Victor Jory and 
Alexis Smith 

Oval-in-the-Grove—-Farmington. July 21-Aug. 1 
Skylark. 

Sommers Playhouse-Sommers. July 22-25: Good- 
bye, My Fancy. July 29-Aug. 1: Gramercy 
Ghost. Aug. 5-8: Out of the Frying Pan. Aug 
12-15: Come Back, Little Sheba. Aug. 19-22 
Remains To Be Seen. Aug. 26-29: Because 
Their Hearts Were Pure. 

Westport Country Playhouse—Westport. July 20- 
25: The Lt A s the Thing, with Ezio Pinza. July 
27-Aug Lawrence Langner’s new play, Once 
Married, Twice Shy, with Elaine Stritch and 
Scott McKay. Aug. 3-8: Three Men on a Horse, 
with Wally Cox. Aug. 10-15: Albert Halpern 
and Joseph Schrank’s new play, My Aunt Daisy, 
with Judy Holliday. Aug. 17-22: Diana Mor- 
gan's new play, The Starcross Story, with Eva 
LeGallienne. Aug. 24-25: Alexander Federoff’s 
new play, Day of Grace, with Macdonald Carey 
Aug. 31-Sept. 5: Warren Munsell, Jr.’s new 
slay, Comin’ Thro’ the Rye, with David Brooks 

White Barn Theatre—Westport. Season’s schedule 
includes Andre Obey’s Noah, with Sam Jaffe; 
premiére of John Dos Passos’ U.S.A.; premiére 
of the American Mime Company; premiére of 
English adaptation of we Romaines’s play, 
Dr. Knock; new musical version of A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream; premiére of Arnold Fran- 
chetti’s new opera, ¢ Lion; return engage- 
ment of The Dublin Players in Shadow and 
Substance. 


Delaware 

Robin Hood Theatre Company—Arden july 20- 
Aug. 1: Claudia, with Barbara Bel Geddes. Aug 
3-8: Angus Bailey and Windsor Lewis’ new play, 
The Winter Palace, tryout for possible Broad- 
way production. Aug. 10-22 es ot 38, 
with Barbara Bel Geddes. Aug The 
Respectful Prostitute, with Barbara ai ' Geddes 
Aug %31-Sept. 5: Here We Come Gathering, 
American premiere 


District of Columbia 

Arena Stage-Through Aug. 9: Boy Meets Girl. 

Carter Barron Amphitheatre—Through July 26 
Annie Get Your Gun. July 27-Aug. 2: Briga- 
doon, with David Brooks. Aug. 3-9: High Button 
Shoes, with Joan Roberts. Aug. 10-16: Rio Rita. 
Aug. 17-23: Rose Marie, with Joan Roberts 


Florida 

Pelican Players--Panama City Beach. July 21-26 
The Male Animal. July 28-Aug. 2: Season in 
the Sun. Aug. 4-9: Candida. Aug. 11-16: The 
Male Animal. Aug. 18-23: The Moon Is Blue 


HMlinois 

Chevy Chase Summer Theatre-—-Wheeling. Sea 
son through Sept. 6 

Northwestern University Summer Theatre Evans 
ton. July 22-26: The Yellow Jacket. 

Pandora Players—-Blue Mound. July 18-19, 25-26, 
Aug. 1-2: The Two Mrs. Carrolls. Aug. 8-9 
15-16, 22-23: Penny Wise. 
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a Life. Aug. 18-23: Come Back, Little Sheba. 

Indiana . Aug. 25-30: Gramercy Ghost. Sept. 1-6: Happy 

Fort Wayne Light Opera Festival—July 24-26 Birthday. Sept. 8-13: Gigi. 

Chocolate Soldier. ug 14-16: Bloomer Girl. 
Aug. 28-30 Blossom Time. 

Maxinkuckee Playhouse—Lake Maxinkuckee, Cul- Maryland : 
ver. July 21-26: A Streetcar Named Desire. Avondale Playhouse — Laurel July 21-25 The 
uly 28-Aug. 2: For Love or Money. Aug. 4-9 Philadelphia Story. July 28-Aug. |: The Wins- 
‘he Innocents. Aug. 11-16: Arsenic and Old low Boy. Aug. 4-8: Angel Street. Aug. 11-15 
Lace. Aug. 18-23 Private Lives. Aug. 25-30 Charley's Aunt. 

The Happy Time. Sept. 1-6: The Constant Hilltop Theatre, Inc. Lather, July 21-26 
Wife. ry alion. July 28-Aug. 2: The piest Days 

Michigana Summer Theatre— Michigan City. July four Life. Aug. 4-9: The eae oxes. Aw 
22-26: The Taming of the a July 29-Aug 11-16 National Play Contest drama. Aug. 18- 
2: The Time of Your oa 5-9: Ladies 23: Dream Girl. Aug. 25-30: Petrified Forest. 
in Retirement. Aug. 12-16: wy Heed. of Sept. 1-6: For Love or Money. Sept. 8-13: Lo 
Being Earnest. Aug. 19-23, AA Years A and Behold. 

Play Barn—Westport. July 10, 17, 24: Life Wien Mountain Theatre—Braddock Heights. July 22- 
Father. 25: Le and Behold. July 29-Aug. |: Years Ago. 

White Barn Theatre—-Terre Haute. July 28: The Aug. 5-8: Legend of Sarah. Aug. 12-15: Clut- 
Rope. Aug. 4: A Streetcar Named Desire. terbuck. Aug. 19-22: Bell, Book and Candle. 
Aug. 11: The Cat and the Canary. Aug. 26-29: Affairs of State. Sept. 2-5: The 

Moon Is Blue. 

Kentucky Olney Thegee The abe say Mane - Oger ay 

>: . 7A 29-Aug. 9 ‘he Happiest Days « four Life. 

eee Tee eee. sey Shang. | Aug. 12-23: The Circle. Aug. 26-Sept. 6: Mab- 
” , ley and Ross's new play, net Sky at Morning, 

Maine prior to Broadway. Sept. 8-20: Pygmalion. 

Arundel Opera Theatre Kennebunk July 23-25 husett 
tn Marriage of Figaro. July 30-Aug. 1: The ny — . ; ' 

abond King. Aus. 1%-15: ‘Carmen. Aus arn Stages Nantucket July 20-Aug. 1 John- 
Me The Mikado. Aug. 27-29: The Gypsy ny Belinda. Aug. 3-15: Muriel and William 
Baron. a Bolton’s new play Oh Genevieve! Aug. 17-29 

Bar Harbor Playhouse—Bar Harbor. July 20-25 William Copeland's new play, Broken Quiet 
The Milky Way, with Sonny Tufts. July 27- Aug. 31-Sept. 12: Old Acquaintance. a 
Aug. 1: Nina, with Edward Everett Horton Berkshire Playhouse--Stockbridge. July 27-Aug 
Aug. 3-8: Affairs of State. Aug. 10-15: Gentle- 1: Jane, with Francesca Bruning Aug 3-8 
men Prefer Blondes. Aug. 17-22: | Am a Sidney Michaels’ new play The Three-Toed 
Camera, with Veronica Lake. Aug. 24-29: Call Pony, with Romney Brent. Aug. 10-15: Affairs 
Me Madam. Aug 31-Sept. 5: The Silver of State, with Gaye Jordan and Kendall Clark 
Whistle - Aug. 17-22: Gigi, with Deirdre Owens, Viola 

Boothbay Playhouse Boothbay. July 21-25: Born Roache, Wm. Roerick and Doris Patston. Aug 
Yesterday. July 28-Aug Claudia. Aug. 4-8 24-29: Bunty Pulls the Strings. Aug. 31-Sept 
Ghost Train. Aug TRC ‘Private Lives. Au >: Mister Roberts. : 
18-22: Papa Is All. Aug. 25-29: Lo and Behold. Boston Summer Theatre {uly 27-Aug. 1: Aanie 
Sept. 1-5: Arsenic and Old Lace. Get Your Gun. Aug. 3 Life With Mother, 


Camden Hills Theatre—Camden. July 21: The with Billie Burke. Aug. 10-15: Peg O’ My Heart, 
Silver Whistle. Aug. 4: Two Blind Mice. Aug ‘ 

11: Come Back, Little Sheba. Aug. 18: The 
Mikado. 

Festival Theatre—Monmouth. July 20-25: The 
Sorcerer. July 27-Aug. 1: Pinafore. Aug. 3-8 
Ruddigore. Aug. 10-15: The Gondoliers. Aug 
17-22; Patience. Aug. 24-29: The Mikado. 

Bn iE Theatre—Skowhegan. Aug. 3: Mister 
Roberts. Aug. 17: Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 
Sept. 7: Walter Hart and Richard Maibaum’s 
new play, The Paradise Case. 

Ogunquit Playhouse—Ogunguit. mai 20-25: Ca- 
rousel. July 27-Aug. |: Three Men on a Horse, 
with Wally Cox. Aug. 3-8: Nathaniel Bench- 
ley’s new play, Frogs of Spring, with Hiram 
Sherman and Anthony Ross. Aug. 10-15: a new 
revue, One Thing After Another. Aug. 17-22 
Mister Roberts, with Richard Arlen. Aug. 31- 
Sept. 5: Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, with Betty 
Hartley. Sept. 7-12: Life With Mother, with 
Billie Burke. 

Old Orchard Beach Playhouse — Old Orchard | 
Beach. July 20: Stalag 17. | 

Surry Playhouse— Surry {uly 21-26: Ah, Wilder- | 
ness. July 28-Aug. 2 ell, Book and Candle. 
Aug. 4-9: Detective Story. Aug. 11-16: What 


In New York... } 


An address of traditional distinction between 
eg Fifth Avenue’s smart shops and 


, = dollar still 
gets you old-fash- 
ioned value at 
New York’s 1200- 
room Henry Hud- 
son Hotel. 


Single from $4 + Fue from $7 
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JOHN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
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Choice of particular 


travelers as the ideal 

home-away-from- 500 Rooma, 
home! Singles from all with bets 
$4.50 per day. Also, Television 


doubles and suites. 
Many suites 
have kitchen- 
ettes. 
Celebrated 
“International 
Room” 
Air-Conditioned 
“Fiesta Bar” 
Tel, Circle 7-1900 
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STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Basic Training Course in 


PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


Classes for Professionals 
Harold Clurman will conduct a 
class for Graduate Students 


50 Central Park West 
New York 23, New York 
Tel. SU. 7-324! 


Next term starts October 5 
Applicetions accepted now 


Enroliment Limited 


SOUND EFFECT 
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RECORDS 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“Technique of acting, as taught by Vera 
Soloviova, is one of the best prepara- 
tions for a stage career and one which 
| heartily endorse.” Marlon Brando 


Technique of Acting—Scenes 
Actors Lab (for Professionals) 
FALL TERM OCTOBER | 


Catalog on Request 
254 WEST 47 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Telephone JUdson 6-5546 
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Vagabond School of the Drama 


—where the students Act 


Winter Repertory Tour 
ONLY SIX 


talented apprentices accepted 
to study, act and travel with 
this famous professional 
company. 


TUITION FREE 


FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 


(Non-profit Regional Theatre) 
Plat Rock, N. C. 
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with Margaret O’Brien. Aug. 17-22: Island 
Visit, with Sir Cedric Hardwicke. Aug. 24-29: 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. : 

Cape Cod Music Circus—Hyannis. July 27-Aug. 
Call Me Madam. Aug. 10-15: New Moon. 

Aug 17-22: A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Aug 

24-29: Of Thee I Sing. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: One 
Touch of Venus. , 

Cape Playhouse—Dennis. July 20-25: Strike a 
Match, with June Havoc. July gy 1: The 

ing, with Ezio Pinza ug. 3-8 

id, with Sally Forrest. Aug. 17-22 
Bell, Book and Candle, with Barry Sullivan and 
Viveca Lindfors. : 

East C) Playhouse—Martha’s Vineyard. July 
20-25: $.S. Glencairn. July 27-Aug. 1: Liliom. 
Aug. 3-8: Hay Fever. Aug. 10-15: The Plough 
— the Stars. Aug. 17-22: Paul Vincent Car- 
roll’s new play, The Wise Have Not Spoken. 
Aug. 24-29: An Inspector Calls. Aug. 31-Sept. 
5: The Male Animal. 

Falmouth Playhouse—Coonamessett. July 27-Aug 
1: Nathaniel Benchley’s new play, ec — of 
Spring, with Hiram Sherman and Anthon 
Ross. Aug. 3-8: Bell, Book and Candle, wit 
Alexis Smith and Victor Jory. Aug. 10-15: 
Nina, with Edward Everett Horton. Aug. 24- 
29: lion, with Carol Channing 

Festival Theatre—The Drama Lab, Lenox. July 
28: Private Life of the Master Race. Aug. 4: 
Crime and Punishment. 

Framingham County Playhouse — Framingham. 
July 27: Annie Get Your Gun. Aug. 3: Kiss 
and Tell, with Margaret O’Brien. Aug. 10: 
Three Men on a Horse, with Wally Cox. Aug. 
17: Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 

Highfield Theatre—Falmouth. July 21-25: The 
Beautiful People. July 28-Aug. 1: The Sea 
Gull. Aug. 4-8: Major Barbara. Aug. 11-15: 
Within the Gates. Aug. 18-22: Death of a Sales- 
man. Aug. 25-29: King John. 

Merry-Go-Round Theatre—Sturbridge. July 21- 
26: Jack Barker Perry’s new play, The Indoor 
Sport. 

Monomoy Theatre—Chatham. July 29-Au 1: 
An Invitation to a Murder. Aug. 5-8: _— 
Draws a Horse. Aug. 12-15: Dark of the 
Moon. Aug. 19-22: Goodbye Again. Aug. 26- 
+f The Country Girl. Sept. 2-5: The Second 

an 

Mountain Park Casino—Holyoke i 27: See 
My Lawyer. Aug. 3: There Shall No Night. 

Orleans Arena Theatre—Town Hall, Orleans-on- 
Cape-Cod quly 28-Aug. 1: The Far Off Hills. 
Aug. 4-8: Pygmalion. Aug. 11-15: Twelfth 
Night. Aug. 18-22: Candlelight. Aug. 25-29 
Ten Nights in a Barroom. Sept. 1-5: Castle in 
the Air. 

Provincetown Playhouse—-Provincetown. july 27- 
Aug. 1: Chicago. Aug. 3-4 Dynamo. Aug. 10- 
22: Feathers in a Gale. Aug. 24-29: The Gam- 
bler. Aug. 31-Sept. 7: Our Betters. 

Somerset Playhouse—Somerset. July 20-25: The 
Play’s the Thing, with Magda Gabor. July 27- 
Aug. 1: The Moon Is Blue, with Zachary Scott 
Aug. 17-22: a new revue, One Thing after An- 
other. Aug. 24-29: Life with Mother, with Billie 
Burke. Aug. 29-Sept. 5: Call Me Madam, with 
Pat Wilkes. Sept. 7-12: Mister Roberts. 

South Shore Music Circus—Cohasset. July 20- 
Aug. 1: Kiss Me, Kate. Aug. 3-8: Of Thee I 
Sing. Aug. 10-15: New Moon. Aug. 17-22: Call 
Me Madam. Aug. 24-29: Up in Central Park. 
Aug. 31-Sept. 5: Show Boat. 

Straight Wharf Theatre—Nantucket uly 20- 
Aug. 1: For Love or Money. Aug. 3-15: Tyrus 
Hillway’s new play, Captain Ahab. Aug. 17- 
29: The Play’s the Thing. Aug. 31-Sept. 12: 
Criminal at Large. 

Theatre-on-the-Green — Wellesley College, Wel- 
lesley. Aug. 4-9: The Devil’s Disciple. Aug. 
9-16: A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Valley Players—Mountain Park Casino, Holyoke 

uly 27-Aug. 1: See My Lawyer. Aug. 3-8 
There Shall Be No Night. Aug. 10-15: The 
Happiest Days of Your Life. Aug. 17-22: The 
Country Girl. Aug. 2429: Father of the 
Bride. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: Bell, Book and Candle. 
Sept. 7-12: Gigi. 


Michigan 


Barn Theatre—Augusta. July 21-25: Summer 
and Smoke. July 28-Aug. |: Gigi. Aug. 4-8: 
The Member of the Wedding. Aug. 11-15: 
The Male Animal. Aug. 18-22: I Am a Cam- 
era. Aug. 25-29: The Shrike. Sept. 1-6: On 
Borrowed Time. 

Great Lakes Drama Festival—Saginaw Commu- 
nity Theatre, Saginaw. July 21-26: Light Up 
the Sky. July 28-Aug. 2: The Glass Menage- 
rie. Aug. 4-9: Curious Savage. Aug. 11-16: 
See How They Run. Aug. 18-23: Remains To 
Be Seen. Aug. 25-30: The Male Animal. Sept. 
1-6: Mister Roberts. 

Jatoma Players Bingham Auditorium, Alpena 
{' 22-26: The Happy Time. July 29-Aug. 2 
‘ight Up the Sky. Aug. 5-9: The Country 
Girl. Aug. 12-16 li, Book and Candle. Aug 
19-23: The Moon Is Blue. Aug. 26-30: The Sil- 
ver Whistle. 

Manistee Summer Theatre—Ramsdell Theatre, 
Manistee. July 22-25. Three’s a Family. July 
29-Aug. 1: Dark Tower. Aug. 5-8: Father 
of the Bride. Aug. 12-15: Rebecca. Aug. 19-22: 
Philadelphia Story. Aug. 26-29: Arsenic and 
Old Lace. 

Summer Theatre-in-the-Round — Grand Rapids. 
July 23-25: The Heiress. July 30-Aug. 8: Har- 


vey. Aug. 13-22: The Moon Is Blue. Aug. 27- 
29, Sept. 3-5: The Glass Menagerie. 


Minnesota eo a 
Nissawa Summer Theatre Co.-—Nissawa. Through 
Aug. 30. 


Missouri 

St. Louis Municipal Opera — Forest Park, St 
Louis. July 20-26: No, No Nanette, July 27- 
Aug. 2: Carmen, with Robert Rounseville, Anne 
Bollinger, Jean Madeira and Eileen Schauler 
Aug. 3-9: One Touch of Venus, with Lawrence 
Brooks, Russell Nype and Kyle MacDonnell. 
Aug. 10-16: Bitter Sweet, with Priscilla Gil- 
lette, David Poleri, Patricia Bowman and Wil- 
liam Shriner. Aug. 17-30: Kiss Me, Kate, with 
Patricia Morison and William Johnson. 

Starlight Theatre -— Swope Park, Kansas City 
July 20-26: On Your Toes. July 27-Aug. 2: Up 
in Central Park. Aug. 3-9: e¢ New Moon. 
Aug. 10-16: Kiss Me, Kate. Aug. 17-23: Blos- 
som Time. Aug. 24-Sept. 6: Annie Get Your 
Gun. 


Nebraska 


Hayloft Summer Theatre—Lincoln. July 21-26: 
‘ July 26-Aug. 2: Affairs of State. 
ane. Aug 11-16: Night Must Fall. 

; : The Philanderer. Aug. 25-30: 

Papa Is All. Sept. 1-6: Pursuit of Happiness. 


New Hampshire ; 

Chase Barn Playhouse—Whitefield. July 21-25 
The Perfect Alibi. July 28-Aug. 1: Her Hus- 
band’s Wife. Aug. 4-8: Come Back, Little 
Sheba. 

Eastern Slope Theatre-——North Conway. July 20- 
25: Bell, Book and Candle. F heed 27-Aug. 1 
Rain. Aug. 3-8: Suds in Your Eye. Aug. 10-15: 
Let Us Be Gay. 

Hampton Summer Theatre—Hampton. July 27- 
Aug. 1: Shadow and Substance. Aug. 3-8 
Dame Nature. Aug. 10-15: Black Chiffon. 
Aug. 17-22: The Importance of Being Earnest. 
Aug. 24-29: Amusement Park. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: 
Affairs of State. 

Hutchinson Summer Theatre—Raymond. Through 
July 25: Meet the Wife. July 27-Aug. 8: The- 
atre. Aug. 10-22: The Moon Is Blue. Aug. 24- 
Sept. 5: But Not Goodbye. Sept. 7-19: Ham- 
let. 

Keene Summer Theatre—Keene guy 13-25: Sec- 
ond Threshold. July 27-Aug. 8: Curious 
Savage. Aug. 10-22: Affairs of State. Aug. 24- 
Sept. 5: The Moon Is Blue. 

Lakes Region Playhouse-—-Gilford-Laconia. July 
20-25 he Moon Is Blue, with Zachary Scott 
July 27-Aug. 1: Carousel. Aug. 10-15: Mister 
Roberts. 

New London Players—New London. July 22-26 
The Importance of Being Earnest. July 29-Aug 
2: Ten Little Indians. 

No-Name Theatre—Pike. July 26: They Knew 
What They Wanted. Aug. 2: Carmen. Aug. 9 
The Importance of Being Earnest. Aug. 16 
La Boheme. Aug. 23: The Barker. Aug. 30 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Sept. 6: Good. 
bye, My Fancy. 

Peterborough Players Peterborough. Through 
duly 25: Gramercy Ghost. July 29-Aug. 8: The 

linslow Boy. 

The Swanzey Players—Potash Bowl, Swanzey. July 
24-26: The Old Homestead. 

Windham Playhouse — Windham. July 20-25: 
Apron Strings. July 27-Aug. 1: Clutterbuck. 


New Jersey 

Arena Theatre—Newton. July 29-Aug. 2: Affairs 
of State. Aug. 5-9: Angel Street. Aug. 12-16: 
Candida. Aug. 19-23: Death of a Salesman. 
Aug. 26-30: Design for Living. Sept. 2-6: Jeal- 


ousy. 

Acsury, Beek Savoy—Asbury Park. July 27-Aug 
1: ¢ Male Animal, with Buster Crabbe. Aug 
3-8: The Country Girl, with Uta Hagen. Aug 
10-15: Hildegarde in an evening of entertain- 
ment. Aug. 17-22: An important pre-Broadway 
tryout. Aug. 24-29: Affairs of State, with June 
Havoc. Aug. 31-Sept. 6: I Am a Camera, with 
Ruth Ford and Zachary Scott 

Cope Theatre—Cape May. July 27-31: Kiss and 

ell. Aug. 3-7: I Remember Mama. Aug. 10- 
14: Ah, Wilderness. Aug. 17-21: Anna Lucasta. 
Aug. 24-28: Nina, with Edward Everett Hor- 
ton. Aug. 31-Sept. 4: Jenny Kissed Me. Sept. 
6-11: She Stoops to Conquer. 

Foothill Play House—-Bound Brook uly 22-25 
Miranda. July 29-31, Aug. 1, 5-8: Jame. Aug 
12-15, 19-22: Cradle Song. Aug. 26-29, Sept. 
2-5: House of Jeffreys. 

Gateway Musical Playhouse—Somers Point au 
28-Aug. 2: The Merry Widow. Aug. 4-9: Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes. 

Grist Mill Playhouse—-Andover. July 27: Mister 
Roberts, with Wayne Morris. Aug. 3: Annie 
Get Your Gun. Aug. 10: A new play, Three 
Stories High, with Sally Forrest 

as Tower Playhouse—Spring Lake. July 20 
a ae s new play, Remember Me. 

uly </ 
hold. 

Lakeside Summer Theatre—Landing. July 27- 
Aug. 1: Bell, Book and Candle. Aug. 3-8 
George Baxt’s new play, Make Momma Hap- 

y, with Molly Picon. Aug. 10-15: The Country 
yirl. Aug. 17-22: See How They Run. Aug. 
24-29: The Moon Is Blue. 

Lambertville Music Circus—Lambertville. july 
21-26: Song of Norway. July 28-Aug. 9: Show 


I Am a Camera. Aug. 3: Lo and Be- 
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Boat. Aug. 11-16: Die Fledermaus. Aug. 25- Old Town Theatre—Smithtown Branch. July 27- Huron Playhouse—Huron. July 22-26: I Re- 
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46: A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Sept. | Aug. 1: Blithe Spirit. Aug. 3-8: I Am a Cam- member Mama. Aug. 5.9: Green Grow the 
Call Me Madam. era. Aug. 10-15: On Borrowed Time. Aug. 17- Lilacs. —» 12-16: East Lynne. 
Mill Playhouse Pleasant Mills, Hammonton 22: John Loves Mary. Aug. 24-29 Tobacco Ohio Valle Summer Theatre Ohio Usiverssy, 
July 22-26: Charm. July 29-Aug. 2: The Im- Road. Athens. Jui, 23-25: The Happy Time. July 30- 
ance of Being Earnest. Au 5-9: The Playhouse—Malden Bridge. July 29-Aug. 3: Hal- Aug. 1: Suds in Your Eyes. 
‘inegar Tree. Aug. 12-16: Peg O” My Heart. sey Malone's new play, K. G. Aug. 5-10: The Showboat Theatre--Hiram ( ollsgs. Hiram 
Aug. 19-23: Fresh Fields. Aug. 26-30: Angel Male Animal. Aug. 12-17: Dracula. Aug. 19 Through Oct. | Lust Lucre, and Liquor, Ten 
Street. 24: Mister Roberts. Aug. 26-31: Detective Nights in a Barroom, Innocents Imperiled and 
Neptune Music Circus—-Asbury Park. July 27 Story. Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
lossom Time. Aug. 3: Finian’s Rainbow. Aug Putnam Guanty Playhouse Mohepe uly _ Oregon 
10: Die Fledermaus. Aug. 17: High Button Aug. 9: Ned Armstrong's new play, ° ou . . . s . — 
Shoes. Aug. 24: Naughty Marietta. Aug. 31 Tomorrow. Aug. 11-23: Phil Gelb’s new play, —= Pe Gallons eee eee 30. 
Paint Your Wagon. The Side Door. ; Aug. 1: The Corn Is Green 
Ocean County Playhouse—Toms River. July 21- Reginald Goode Theatre—Clinton Hollow. July aan = én cleempennenn Pestival—Ashiand Aug 
: 26: Harvey. July 28-Aug. 2: The Male Ani- te Holloway Branch'’s new play, Strange 15 10. 14 ts 22, 27: Coriolanus. Aug. 2, 6, 
Sanctuary. ; » 5, 10, 14, 18, 22, 27: ALS 
Quarterdeck Theatre—Atlantic City. Aug. 3-8: Rockland County Playhouse—Pickwick Players, a =o, > 4 af > eae 5 Ag wen 
The Philadelphia Story, with Kim Hunter, Al- Blauvelt. July 29-Aug. 2: Arsenic and Old 4. 8. 13.17. 21, 25, 30: The Taming of the 
bert Dekker. Aug. 10-15: Lo and Behold. Aug Lace. Aug. 5-9: The Taming of the Shrew. pe ae 
17-22: The Winslow Boy. Aug. 24-29: Separate Aug. 12-16: Born Yesterday. Aug. 19-23: I Am , ‘ 
Rooms. Sept. 1-7: The Moon Is Blue. a Camera. Aug. 26-30: Goodbye, My Fancy. Pennsylvania 
The University Players—Murray Theatre, Prince- Sept. 2-7: Hay Fever. ’ Bucks County Playhouse—New Hope. July 20-25 
ton. July 2y-Aus 1: The Tempest. Sacandaga Summer Theatre — Sacandaga Park Old Acc woct Rota Aug. 3-8: The Little Foxes 
Aug. 3-8: Strike a Match, with June Havox A : 10-15 Glad Tidings Aug. 24-29: The 
New Mexico Aug. 17-22: Carousel, with Pat Northrup. Aug Glass Semnanaie. Aug. 31-Sept. 5 Our Town. 
Albuquerque Summerhouse—Through July 26 20s): The Member of the Weatiag, with Buck Hill Players—Buck Hill Fails. Aug. 13-14 
American premiére of French for Love. July Ethel Waters. Aug. 31-Sept. : Bell, Book and Hay Fever. 
28-Aug. 2: The House of Bernarda Alba. Aug. Candie, with Alexis Smith and Victory Jory Civic Light Opera—Pittsburgh. July 27-Aug. 1: 
4-9: Stalag 17. Aug. 11-16: The Cocktail Sea Cliff Summer Theatre—Sea Cliff, L. I. | July Three Wishes for Jamie, with Bert Wheeler 
Party. Aug. 18-23: world premiére of Moon- 27-Aug. 1: Ann Barlow's new play, Cobweb Aug. 3-8: Music in the Air. Aug. 10-15: Lady 
struck by Lyda Nagel. Aug. 25-30: Ring Round Twine. Aug. 3-8: Cabin in the Sky, with Jua- in the Dark. Aug. 17-22: The Great Waltz, 
the Moon. Sept. 1-6: Lighthouse Nan. nita Hall. Aug. 10-15 Camino Real, with with Brenda Lewis 
Santa Fe Summerhouse—July 22-25: The Corn Is Hurd Hatfield. Aug. 17-22: Mary Drayton’s Green Hills Theatre—Mohnton. July 28-Aug. 1 
Green. July 29-Aug. 1: Stalag 17. Aug. 5-8 new play, Second Fiddle, with Betty Field. Aug Sidewalks of New York. 
The House of Bernarda Alba. Aug. 12-15 24-29 Bell, Book and Candle, with Alexis Gretna Playhouse—Mount Gretna. July 23: Af- 
Lighthouse Nan. Aug. 19-22: Ring Round the Smith and Victor Jory. Aug. 31-Sept. 5: Gant fairs of State. uly 30: The Heiress. Aug. 6 
Moon. Aug. 26-29: Lyda Nagel’s Moonstruck. Gaither’s new play, The Long Street. Snafu. Aug. 1 Come Back, Little Sheba. 
Sept. 2-5: The Cocktail Party. Spa Summer Theatre—Saratoga Springs. July Aug. 20: Lo and Behold, Aug. 27: Invitation 
27-Aug. 1: Affairs of State, with Ella Raines to Murder 
New York nae 3-8: Island Visit, with Sir Cedric Hard- Grove Theatre — Nuangola July 27-Aug. 1 
Adelphi College—Garden City. Aug. 10-11: The wicke and Lili Darvas. Aug. 10-15: Call Me French Without Tears. Aug. 3-8: Mister Rob- 
Madwoman of Chaillot. Madam. Aug. 17-22 Strike a Match, with erts. Aug. 24-29: Here Today. Aug. 31-Sept. 
Arena Theatre—Rochester. July 28-Aug. 8: Ten June Havoc. Aug. 24-29: I Am a Camera, 5: The Glass Menagerie. Sept 7-12: Hay 
Little Indians. Aug. 11-22: Michael Stewart's Zac hary Scott and Ruth Ford. Aug. 31-Sept Fever. 
new musical comedy, Solomon Grundy. Aug ): Carousel. = es ’ Guthsville Hotel Playhouse—Allentown. Aug. 10- 
25-Sept. 5: Bell, Book and Candle. Starlight Theatre Pawling. _July 21-26 Mid- 15: Clutterbuck. 
Blythewood Theatre—Chestertown. July 24: As poomecqwong July 28-Aug. 2: Gramercy Ghost. Haubert Playhouse--Newfoundland. July 27-28 
‘ou Like It. July 31: Sweet Betsy From Pike. Summer ee Great Neck. July 27-Aug. 1 The Second Man. Aug. 3-4: Separate Rooms. 
Cecilwood Theatre—Fishkill. July 28-Aug. 2 Easter Yahya and Robert Holton’s new mu- Aug. 10-11: Dangerous Corner. Aug. 17-18 
Bell, Book and Candle. Aug. 4-9: Peg O° My sical, Great Scott. Aug. 3-8: Tobacco Road Foolish Notion. Aug. 24-25: It’s a Wise Child. 
Heart. Aug. 11-16: Burlesque. Aug. 18-23: Aug. 10-15: Milton Kramer’s new play, Stray Aug. 31-Sept. 1: Candlelight. 
Affairs of State. Aug. 25-30: Dark of the Moon. need. : Kenley Players — Barnesville. July 27-Aug. 1 
Sept. 1-6: Life With Father. Thousand Island Playhouse—Clayton. | July 29- Kiss and Tell, with Margaret O'Brien. Au 
Chautauqua Repertory Theatre — Chautauqua. Aug. 2: Tobacco Road. Aug. 5-9: Bell, Book 3-8: Call Me Madam. Aug. 10-15: Bell, Boo 
July 2 25: "Ladies in Retirement. uly 30, and Candle. Aug 12-16; The Importance of and Candle, with Alexis Smith and Victor Jory 
Aug. 1: Claudia. Aug. 6, 8: A Midsummer Being Earnest. Aug. | -23: An el Street. Aug Aug. 17-22: Annie Get Your Gun. Aug. 24 
Night’s Dream. Aug i3, 15: Affairs of State. 20-30: Hay Fever. Sept, 2-6: Miranda. Be Quiet My Love, with Brian Donlevy. Aug 
Corn Cob Theatre—Staten Island. July 30-Aug Threshold Players—-Memorial Plaza, Pleasantville. _ “ 
1: Legend of Sarah. Aug. 6-8: An Inspector 1 a yt *Plavh ane ee 28. Jul 
Calls. Aug. 13-15: The Fatal Weakness. Au riple Cities Playhouse—Binghamton. July 27- 
20-22: For Love or Money. Aug. 27-29: Power Aug. 1: Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. Aug. 3-8: | KUENG RECORDERS 
Without Glory. Sept. 3-5: Clutterbuck. Affairs of State, with June Havoc. Aug. 10-15: | 
Corning Summer Theatre—Corning. July 20-25 Coronet. _ dp -, Book gad Contin, Fine imported Instruments 
The Happy Time. ug. 3-8: J ia with Victory Jory anc exis Smith ug. 24- 
Aug 1045 The Moos Is Rag Dy rs: 29: The Milky Way, with Sonny Tufts Aa Gereiaed Cee 
Bell, Book and Candle. Aug. 24-29: a new mu- Westchester Playhouse—Mount Kisco. Aug. 18- RECORDER 
sical, Solomon Grundy. 23: Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. Aug. 25-30 . il hi 
Cragsmoor Playhouse—Cragsmoor. July 28-Aug Pygmalion. Sept. 1-6: The Moon Is Blue. — Fami y groups play this 
2: Affairs of State. Aug. 4-9: Apple of His Eye Watenotes ngage he ogg ag ye: | woodwind. We have the 
Aug. 11-16: The Curious Savage. ~23 Seas sever ug. J: Bhe Man o Ha » ; - So. 
The Importance of Being Recut. rom 5. 30 All the Luck. Aug. 10: The Great Big Door- | finest yg — So 
Leonard Lee’s new play, Hang Together. Sept ba c A ; : prano, / to, enor, 
1-7: Getting Gertie’s Garter. =e ag gy Wetey July yf Bass and Sopranino in 
Dobbs Ferry—-Dobbs Ferry. July 31-Aug. 9: Side- - AVS MY: Us. CC: ATOMIC On Swi in- 
walks of New York. Aug. 14-23 _ ad We Lace Aug. 21-23 Blithe Spirit. Baroque and Swise fin 
Come Gathering. Aug. 28-Sept. 6: Made in Woodstock Playhouse Woodstock July 28-Aug gerings. Prices from 
 evaalty 4 yeneplene wig ore play, Some Little $8.50. Student so- 
Dukes Oak Playhouse—Coopers 30- omer. Aug. e Philanderer. Aug. I1- | 
shes Oak, Playhours Cooperstown, July S-Aus. Ig" Accent om Youth. Aug, 18-23: Captain Car. | | Branos $4.00 up. 
Aug. 13-16: Lo and Behold. Aug. 20-23: Craig’s vallo. Aug. 25-30: I Am a Camera, Sept. 1-6 Also the largest 
Wife. Aug. 27-30: Charley’s Aunt. Sept. 3-6: Here Today. Recorder Music 
Saale Raden Soaks Chesieveiiiaisiadl ly 28 North Caroli | | Catalog. 
Aug. 2: Call Me Madam. Aug. 49: Bloseo eee Send for Catalog 83 
Tine Aug. 11-16 ae y= Ky Asheville Community Theatre— Asheville. Through HARGA 
Carousel. Aug 25.30 Seng of Senuan Sept Sept. 7: Thunderland, a drama about the life GAIL MUSIC PRESS 
1-6: Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. , of Daniel Boone ve 130 W. 56 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
Gateway Theatre—Bellport, L. I. Through July Daniel Boone Theatre—Boone. Through Sept. 7 
25: The Glass Menagerie. July 29-Aug. 1, 5-8 _Horn in the West, an outdoor drama - 
The Imaginary, Invalid. ‘Aug. 12-15. 19-22 vist Lf Brey Vagunens Players 
an : vite , <é lat Roc uly 2 ¢ Curious Savage. Au 
See Eee eople. Aug. 26-Sept. 7: Beyond 4 es Around Elizabeth. Aug. 11 Gia 
> Grand Island Playhouse—-Grand Island uly 28- — ! One Foot in Heaven. Aug. 25: Lo | le the middiewest it's ees 
a Tee aoe a, ee, and Behold. Sept. 1: Bell, Book and Candle. 
Me. Aug. 11-16: The Happiest Days of Your Mountainside Theatre—Cherokee. Through Sept 
Life. Aug. 18-23; Double Door. Aug. 25-30 wee ae ee 4 
The Happy Time. Sept. 1-6: Reem Service. aterside Theatre Manteo Through Sept. 6: 
John Drew Theatre—East Hampton july 23 Paul Green's The Lost Colony. 
The Bishop Misbehaves. July 30 ‘etticoat ‘ | 
Fever. Aug. 6: The Man Who Had All. the Ohio 
ack, Aug ‘ho Great Big Doorstep. Antioch Area Theatre—Yellow Springs uly 29. | 
a 1h ow nnn Clarence. July TS Aug Aug 2 =~ fomine. io aH Julius 
a . . \ aecsar. u « al 
Keuka College—-Keuka Park uly 23-25 Char- Aug. 17-23 Sd iB. AL Iilinois 
ley’s Aunt. July 29-Aug. 1: The Torchbearers and Cressida, Coriolanus, Pericles, Timon of 
Aug. 5-8: While the Sun Shines. Aug. 12-15 Athens, Titus, Andronicus, Julius Caesar and 
The Philadelphia Story. Aug. 19-22: Virtue Antony and Cleopatra. ane 24-30: grand 
' aware Triumphs. repertoire including Troilus, Coriolanus, Peri- tal and Sale: of 
ake Shore Playhouse—Derby july 28-Aug. 2 cles, Timon, Titus, Julius Caesar and Antony ! Ligh? E 
The Magpies Days of Your Life. Aug. 4-9 and Cleopatra. Aug. 31-Sept. 6: grand reper- | ical Lighting Equipment 
Stalag 17. Aug. 11-16: Pursuit of Happiness. toire, including Coriolanus, Pericles, Timon, | 
Aug. 25-31: The Live Wire. Julius Caesar and Antony and Cleopatra. 
Monticello Playhouse—Kiamesha Lake. July 28- Shakespeare Festival of Greek and Roman 
Aug. 2: I Am a Camera, with Veronica Lake plays. ) 
Aug. 4-9: Bell, Book and Candle, with Sylvia Cain Part Theatre—Cleveland. July 20-Aug. 1 | 
Sidney. Aug. 11-16 The Moon is Blue, with The Merry Widow. Aug. 3-15: Brig . 
Albert Dekker. Aug. 18-23: Mister Roberts. Aug. 17-19: Kiss Me, Kate. 
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Si -Sept 5: The Moon Is Blue, with Louis Hay- 

war 

Milford Playhouse—-Milford. July 23-25: The 
Second Man. July 3)-Aug. 1: Separate Rooms. 

Milville Playhouse—Milville. July 22-25: Night 
Must Fall. July 29-Aug. 1: Ten Nights in a 


Barroom. 

Mountain Playhouse—Jennerstown. July 13-25 
The Happy Time. 

Penn Play Meadville. July 20-25: The Vel- 
vet Glove. July 27-Aug. 1: Night Must Fall. 
Aug. 3-8: Be Your Age. Aug. 10-15: Lo and 
Behold. Aug. 17-22: Dear Ruth. 

Pocono Play Mountainhome, July 27-Aug 
2: The Country Girl, with Betty Furness. Aug 
3-9: Edwina Black, with Claire ase and Joseph 
Anthony. Aug. 10-16: Mister Roberts, with 
Richard Arlen. Aug. 24-30: Gigi, with Peter 
Donat and Betty Bendyx. Sept. 7-13: Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes, with Betty Bartley 

Summer Playhouse—Yardiey. July 21-25: J. A. S$ 
Coppard’s new play, Dark Finale. July 27- 
Aug. 1: The Skin of Our Teeth. Aug. 4-8 
East Lynne. Aug. 18-22: Where’s Charley? 

Summer Theatre Guild State Teachers College 
Indiana. July 22-25: Pursuit of Happiness. 
uly 29-Aug. 1: Ah, Wilderness. Aug. 5-8 

wo Blind Mice. 

The Playhouse—Eagles Mere. July 22-25: Hedda 
Gabler. July 29-Aug. 1: Noah. Aug. 5-8: The 
Cherry Orchard. Aug. 12-15: Ring Round the 
Moon. Aug. 19-22: Richard Il. Aug. 26-29 
The Medium and The Telephone. 

Totem Pole Playhouse — Caledonia State Park 
Fayetteville. July 28-Aug. 1: Bell, Book and 
Candle. Aug. 4-6: Night Must Fall. Aug. 11- 
15: Camille. Aug. 18-22: Private Lives. Aug 
25-29: Time Out for Ginger. 

White Barn Theatre—Irwin. July 20-25: a new 
play, The Angry Apes. July 27-Aug. 1: Gigi. 
Aug. 3-8: Stepping Sisters. Aug. 10-15: Ber- 
nardine. 


Rhode Island 

Casino Theatre—Newport. July 27-Aug. 1: Af- 
fairs of State, with June Havoc. Aug. 3-8 
Bell, Book and Candle, with Barr Sullivan 
and Viveca Lindfors. Aug. 10-15: Island Visit, 
with Sir Cedric Hardwicke and Lili Darvas 
Aug. 17-22: Loco, with Dagmar and Arthur 
Treacher. Aug. 24-29: Mister Roberts. Aug 
29-Sept. 5: a new play, Sailor’s Delight. 

Theatre-by-the-Sea——Matunuck. July 20-25: Bell, 
Book and Candle with Alexis Smith and Victor 
Jory. July 27-Aug. 1: Sig Miller’s new play, 
An Ancient Instinct, with Nina Foch. Aug. 10- 
15: Annie Get Your Gun. Aug. 31-Sept. 5 
Hildegarde. 


South Carolina 

Carolina Circle Theatre—Myrtle Beach. July 26- 
Aug. 2: Her Cardboard Lover, with Liza Fer- 
raday. Aug. 4-9: Summer and Smoke. Aug 
11-16: Ramshackle Inn, with Zasu Pitts. Aug 
18-23: Affairs of State, with Vicki Cummings 
Aug. 25-30: Petticoat Fever, with Sonny Tufts 
Sept. 1-7: The Moon Is Blue. 


Texas 

State Fair Musicals-—Dallas. July 20-Aug. 2: Girl 
Crazy, with Jack Carson, Margaret Whiting 
and Ann Crowley. Aug. 3-16: New Moon. Aug 
17-30: Paint Your Wagon. 


Verment 

Dorset Playhouse——Dorset. July 24-26: Hay Fever. 
July 31-Aug. 2: Angel Street. Aug. 7-9: Gra- 
mercy Ghost. Aug. 14-16: Fred Carmichael’s 
new play, The Green Showman. Aug. 21-23 
Happy Birthday. Aug. 28-30: The Glass Me- 
nagerie. Sept. 4-6: Glad Tidings. 

Ethan Allen Siesnse Brandon Jur 21-26: The 
Man Who Came to Dinner. July 28-Aug. 2 
The Importance of Being Earnest. Aug. 5-9 
A Streetcar Named Desire. Aug. 11-16; Blithe 
Sere. Aug. 18-23: The Grass Harp. Sept. 1-6 

¢ Skin of Our Teeth. 


MacArthur Summer Theatre aigeigeies Aug 


4-8: Tonight at 8:30. Aug. 11-15: Harvey. Aug 
18-22: Ladies in Retirement. Aug. 25-29: Gra- 
mercy Ghost. 

Weston Playhouse—Weston. July 23-27: Come 
Back, Little Sheba. July 30-Aug. 3: Bell, Book 
and Candle. 


Virginia 

Barter Theatre Abingdon Aug. 1-15 
Festival. 

Lake Matoaka Amphitheatre— Williamsburg 
Through Sept. 6: The Common Glory. 

Theatre-go-Round— Virginia Beach jul 21-26 
Payment Deferred. July 28-Aug. 2 Am a 
Camera. Aug. 4-9; Romeo Muller's new play, 
With Drums and Color. Aug. 11-16: The Good 
Fairy. Aug. 18-23: Three's a Family. Aug. 25- 
30: Bell, and Candle. Sept. 1-6: Bur- 
lesque. 

Wiscensin 


Racine Summer Theatre—Racine. uly 17-25 
The Number. July 31-Aug. 8: Bell, Book and 
Candle. Aug. 14-16, 20-22: Rebecca. Aug. 28- 
30, Sept. 3-6: The Curious Savage. 


Other U. $. Productions 
Guignol Theatre—University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. Aug. 5-9: Mozart's The Marriage 
of Figaro in English. 
Lamplighters-—-Theatre Arts Colony, 1725 Wash- 
ington St., San Francisco, Calif. July 31-Aug 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s H.M.S. Pinafore 


Drama 


(sponsored by the San Francisco Civic The- 


atre) 

Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia, Opera Wor Fredericksburg, Va 
Through Aug. 7: Mozart's Bastien and Bastienne 
and Martinu’s Comedy on the Bridge. 

Portland Civic Theatre—Portland, Ore. Through 

uly 25: Die Fledermaus. Aug. 5-22: The 
Jrunkard. Sept. 2-19: Lady in the Dark. 

Showcase Theatre-——Evanston, Ill. July 28-Au 
9: Born Yesterday. Aug. 11-Aug. 23: Mad- 
woman of Chaillot. 

University of California—Berkeley, Calif. July 
23-25: Harvey. 

University of Michigan Department of Speech— 
Ann Arbor, Mich. July 29-Aug. 1: Pygmalion. 
Aug. 6-10: The Tales of Hoffmann. 

University of Southern California—Los Angeles 
July 23-25: An Inspector Calls. 

University of Washin Seattle. Penthouse 
Theatre—Through Aug. 15: See How They 
Run. Showboat Theatre—July 24-Aug. 29 
James Bridie’s Miss Lamplighter. 

Weathervane Community Play hous e—Akron, 
Ohio. Through July 29: George Washington 
Slept Here. 

William and eo? Theatre—-College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. Aug. 3, 10 
Marlowe's Dr. Faustus. 


Dance Festivals in U. S. 


American Dance Festival—Connecticut College, 
New London, Conn. Week of Aug. 17: José 
Limén and Co. in two of his new works and 
one by Doris Humphrey; Yuriko; Sophie Mas- 
low and Co.; John Bother and Co. and Pauline 
Koner 

Colorado College Dance Concert-—-Colorado Col- 
lege, Fine Arts Center Theatre, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 13th season. July 24: composers’ 
concert. July 29: chamber music concert. July 
31: dance and drama evening. Aug. 4-8: Colo- 
rado Springs Rodeo. Aug. 5: orchestral and 
choral concert 

Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival—Lee, Mass. July 
30, mat., July 31-Aug. 1, mat. and eve.: all 
modern dance. week featuring José Limén and 
Co. Aug. 4-5, eves., Aug. 6, mat., Aug. 7-8, 
mat. and eve.: all ballet week featuring The 
National Ballet Company of Canada in Lilac 
Garden pelia (Act II), Afternoon of a 
Faun, Giselle (Act 1), The Nutcracker (Act 
II), Don Quixote. Aug. 11, 12, eves., Aug. 13, 
mat., Aug. 14-15, mat. and eve.: all ethnic 
week. El Amor Brujo, with La Meri, Carola 
Goya, Ted Shawn and Di Falco. Premiére of 
new group work in Hindu dance technique, 
Drishyakava; Festival in Haiti, with the Jean 
Leon Destine Company. Aug. 21-22, mat. and 
eve.: world premiére of new ballet, The Shop- 
shire Lad; Ted Shawn in historic solos; and 
Shivaram, authentic Hindu Temple dancer. 
Aug. 28-29, mat. and eve.: world premiére of 
two new modern dance group works by Myra 
Kinch; Yvonne Chouteau and Gilbert Reed in 
classic dances; Sahomi Tachibana, Japanese 
dancer. Sept. 4-5, mat. and eve.: The Ballet 
uaen, with Tatiana Grantzeva, Polajenko, 
Zoya Leporska and Peter Nelson; dances by 
Ruth St 
Ibericos. 

ee | Mansfield School of the Theatre and Dance 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. Aug. 8: fourth 
annual square dance festival. Aug. 12: chil- 
dren's theatre production of Thirteen Clocks. 
nny 15: apprentice players’ production of Ed- 
na St. Vincent Millay’s Aria da Capa. Aug. 24 

Perry-Mansfield Players’ production of Dumas’s 

Camille. Aug. 28-30: Symposium of Arts, in- 

cluding a children’s demonstration, production 

of Camille and an arts exhibit 


Denis, and premiére of Bosquejos 


London 


Affairs of State—Cambridge. Louis Verneuil’s 
Washington-set comedy, with Joyce Redman 
and Hugh Williams 

Aren’t We All?—Phoenix. Revival of 1923 Fred- 
erick Lonsdale comedy, with Ronald Squire 
and Jane Baxter, directed by Roland Culver 

As Long As They’re Happy—A new Vernon Sy!l- 
vaine farce, bringing Jack Buchanan back to 
the West End, directed by Roy Rich 

A Woman of No Importance — Savoy. Oscar 
Wilde's drama, with Clive Brook and Athene 
Seyler, directed by Michael Benthall, sets de- 
signed by Cecil Beaton 

Dear Charles—New. Alan Melville’s translation 
and adaptation from Marc-Gilbert Sauvajon’s 
Les Enfants d’Edouard, about a matron with 
three grown-up children by different fathers, 
with Yvonne Arnaud. : 

Escapade—Strand. Roger MacDougall’s comedy 
with a ace message, with Nigel Patrick and 
Phyllis Eaivert directed by John Fernald. 

Private Life of Helen—-Globe. Arthur Macrae’s 
adaptation of André Roussin’s French comedy, 
with Diana Wynward, directed by Arthur 
Macrae 

Reluctant Heroes—Whitehal!. Colin Morris’ Brit- 
ish army farce, with John Slater and Brian 
Rix. Now in its third year. 

Seagulls Over Sorrento—Apollo. Hugh Hastings’ 
long-run naval comedy, with Ronald Shiner 
The Apple Cart—Haymarket. A Shaw revival, 
with Noel Coward, Margaret Leighton and 
Margaret Rawlings, directed by Michael Mac- 

an. 


The Bad Samaritan—Criterion. A new William 
Douglas Home play about the two sons of an 
Anglican dean and their attitude toward wom- 
en, with George Relph, directed by Murray 
MacDonald : 

The Devil’s General—C. Hassall’s adaptation of 
Kar! Zuckmayer’s play, Des Teufels General. 
The Little Hut—Lyric. Nancy Mitford’s adapta- 
tion of André Roussin’s triangle comedy, with 

Hugh Sinclair, directed by Peter Brook 

The Living Room ——Wyndham’s. Graham Greene’s 
first play—about sex and religion, guilt and be- 
trayal—with Dorothy Tutin and Eric Portman, 
directed by Peter Glenville 7 

The Mousetrap—Ambassadors’. Agatha Christie's 
murder-mystery with a country house setting, 
with Richard Attenborough and Sheila Sim, di- 
rected by Peter Cotes. 

The Night of the Fourth—Return of Paul Lukas 
to the British stage in an adaptation of the Ger- 
man play Sprechstunde. 

The Red-Headed Blonde — Vaudeville. A Val 
Guest comedy about the American musical 
comedy star who could neither sing nor dance, 
with Yoland Donlan and Naunton Wayne. 

The Seven Year Itch--Aldwych. George Axel- 
rod’s Broadway comedy success, with Brian 
Reece and Rosemary Harris, directed by John 
Garstadt 


Paris 

Dialogues des Carmelites—Hérertot. George Ber- 
nanos’ long-run religious drama, with Claude 
Thibaut, directed by Marcelle Tassencourt. 

Du Plomb pour ces Desmoiselles—Grand Guignol 
Frederic Dard’s spy drama, with Christian Lude. 

Héléne, ou la Joie de Vivre—Madeleine. André 
Roussin’s adaptation of John Erksine’s story, 
with Sophie Desmarets, directed by Louis 
Ducreux. 

J’y Suis, J’y Reste—-Ambigu. Now in its third 
year, at its third theatre, Vincy and Valmy’s 
triangle comedy, directed by Jacques Baumer. 

La Pucelle d’Auteuil—Palais Royal. Jean De 
Létraz directing his own traditional bedroom 
farce, with Colette Ripert. 

Le Ciel de Lit—-Michodiére. Jan de Hartog’s two- 
character play, The Fourposter, adapted by 
Colette, and played by Francois Périer and 
Marie Daems 

Le Ravageur—Bouffés Parisiens. Gabriel Chev- 
alier’s new play about teen-age love, with 
Pasquali as star and director 

L’Heure Eblouissante—-Antoine. Anna Bonacci’s 
comedy about a light lady who gets herself a 
new background, set in Victorian England, with 
Pierre Blanchar and Jeanne Moreau, directed 
by Fernand Ledoux 

Lorsque L’Enfant Parait—Nouveautés. Another 
André Roussin success, about a household of 
popes women, with Gaby Morlay, directed 
»y Louis Ducreux 


Sud—Athénée. Julien Green's United States Civil 
War drama, with Anouk Aimée, directed by 
Jean Mercure 

Sur La Terre Comme au Ciel—Apollo. Another 
Jean Mercure production, Fritz Hochwalder’s 
highly intellectual conscience drama, set among 
the Jesuits in eighteenth-century Paraguay, with 
Victor Francen. Held over from last season 

Tete des Autres--Renaissance. Marcel Aymé’s 
satire on the magistrates, directed by Andre 
Barsacq 


Mime Theatre 

La Compagnie de Mime Marcel Marceau— 
Champs Elyseés. A new repertoire by a famous 
French mime 


National Theatres 
Comédie Francaise (Salle Richelieu and Salle 


Luxembourg) with its usual repertoire. 


Amsterdam 


Beau Sang—A.T.G. Jules Roy's drama set in the 
fourteenth century 

Dialogues of the Carmelites——Ned. Volkstonee! 
George Bernanos’ last work, directed by Mar- 
celle Tassencourt 

The Old Ladies—Rotterdams Toneel 
Ackland’s adaptation of Hugh Walpole’s novel 

The Seven Year Itch—Nederlandse Comedie 
George Axelrod’s domestic comedy 


Melbourne 

As You Like It--His Majesty’s Theatre. Aug. 3-8, 
Aug. 17-22. (Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
Company production) 

Henry IV (Part I1)—His Majesty’s Theatre. Aug 
10-15. (Shakespeare Memorial Theatre produc- 
tion) 

Dial “‘M”’ for Murder—-Comedy Theatre. Freder- 
ick Knott's London and New York success 

Othello—His Majesty's Theatre. Aug. 1, 24-29 
(Shakespeare Memorial Theatre production) 

The Square Ring—Arrow Theatre. Ralph Peter- 
son's play 


New Zealand 


Now Is the Hour--The Kiwis Concert Party (on 
tour) 


Perth 


Seagulls Over Sorrento—His Majesty's Theatre 
Hugh Hastings’ novely comedy. 

Sydney 

Sovth Pacific--Empire Theatre. The popular 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musical 

The sYPsy Baron—Theatre Royal. Revival of 
Johann Strauss’s operetta. 


Rodney 
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Eva LeGallienne's Story 
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With a Quiet Heart . .. and a Gifted Pen 


by Charles Van Doren 


OSSIBILITY no woman in America has 

devoted herself so completely to the 
theatre as Eva LeGallienne, the second 
installment of whose autobiography, 
With a Quiet Heart (Viking), has lately 
appeared; and that devotion, accom- 
panied by calm professional competence 
and a very considerable amount of 
energy and courage, have made her 
loved by a faithful audience all over the 
United States. But the following, the 
personal audience, has never been large 
enough (the book is in a sense the 
recording of a number of brilliant fail- 
ures), and it is not too difficult to find 
the reason why. Miss LeGallienne, skill- 
ful as she is as an actress, intelligent as 
she is as a director and stage designer 
and producer, competent as she is in all 
the other jobs and duties she has per- 
formed in her thirty-year American ca- 
reer, has never had the ability to 
electrify an audience in any of these 
capacities, to make it gasp with delight 
and wonder, to make it twist with feel- 
ing at a tragic moment, to make it surge 
with relief in ten seconds of action, to 
make it laugh till the tears run down its 
cheeks. Very few people in the theatre 
have this ability, perhaps no more than 
two or three in a generation, and so no 
one can fairly demand it of her; yet 
certainly in this country, with financial 
success so essential a part of any theat- 
rical presentation, it is no surprise that 
her Civic Repertory Theatre of the 
twenties and her American Repertory 
Theatre of the forties have had such 
short lives. There were other reasons: 
she never was able to find enough 
money to run long enough to get estab- 
lished, she felt, and she could have used 
more generous help from those whose 
help she had to have. But she could have 
succeeded if she had been the greatest 
actress of our times 


But if she is not that, this reviewer 
would hazard that she has written the 
best theatrical autobiography of our 
times. Her book is a delight, and she is 
a delight, and no one who reads her 
story could possibly avoid falling in love 
with her. She has worked so hard at 
trying to make the theatre something 
which could belong to everyone, even 
you and me, she has done so with such 


good spirits and such calm sweetness and 
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she writes about it so well (though one 
feels at times the heavy hand of an 
editor changing the order of her chap- 
ters), that all is more than forgiven, and 
it almost seems as if she should go ahead 
and write and let the hard work of play- 
ing go by the board, or at least leave it 
to those who work less hard and receive 
more. 


The story, hers of the last twenty 
years, begins with the famous accident 
to her hands which almost ended her 
career and which instead she turned into 
a triumph, tells of brief employment in a 
French circus, recites the history of the 
Civic and American Repertories, de- 
scribes people and places like Gary 
Cooper and Paris and Weston, Connecti- 
cut, and the Frattellinis with the utmost 
charm and tact which make you see 
those persons and places with as much 
pleasure as the author, but make you 
also see Miss LeGallienne more clearly 
for her generous acknowledgement of 
excellence, wherever it exists. It con- 
tinues with the war and the death of 
her mother, who must, as her daughter 
claims, have been as wonderful a woman 
as a mother could be, and comes down 
to the present moment, when the state 
of the theatre, its insane and suicidal 
running after commercial success and its 
defiance of the need of good plays and 


‘ 


good actors in the “minor leagues,” has 
made her almost say farewell. “I cannot 
tell whether there is any longer a place 
for me in the American Theatre,” she 
writes in her last chapter. “There are 
times when I doubt it.” 


But if that is so, if there is no place 
for her, then what has the theatre be- 


come ? 


Is there no place for a woman 
who would like, just now and then, to 
present Ibsen? Is there no place for one 
who is able to practice all the arts of the 
theatre well and with such fierce energy 
that everyone who has worked with her 
has admired and respected her courage 
and her strength and her greatness? Is 
there no place for a littke woman who, 
recuperating from a serious accident, 
practiced fencing every morning before 
breakfast? It is beyond belief that it 
could be so. And yet if it is so, if the 
American theatre has reached that low 
point in its long and reasonably glorious 


career, then let Miss LeGallienne be 
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Five Tragedies of Sex 

BY FRANK WEDEKIND 

Spring’s Awakening, Earth Spirit, 

Death and Devi), Castle Wetterstein 

—and The Box of Pandora newly 

translated, by Stephen Spender @ 

Frances Fawcett, with an introduc- 

tion by Lion Feuchtwanger......$6.75 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw : 
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Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-50 

BY IVOR BROWN & ANTHONY QUAYLE 
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tographs of twenty-one Stratford 

productions ........ $4.50 
Design for Movement 
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actors and directors $2.75 
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very careful to write another autobiog- 
raphy soon, and then another, and let 
her live to write five after that. If she 
can be stopped from presenting the 
works of others, she can not be stopped 
from presenting herself, and for that we 
should all be very grateful. 


Behind the Scenes 


That the art of sending an audience 
away from a theatre sure that it wants 
to return again another day is as much 
the province of the managers and direc- 
tors behind the scenes as of the author 
and actor is the thesis of three new 
books: Directing the Play, A Source 
Book of Stagecraft, edited by Toby Cole 
and Helen Krich Chinoy (Bobbs Mer- 
rill); The Art and Science of Stage 
Management, by Peter Goffin (Philo- 
sophical Library); and The Stage Man- 
agers Handbook, by Bert Gruver, 
(Harper). These vary in interest and 
effectiveness. Directing the Play is an 
anthology consisting of long and short 
pieces culled from the writings, note- 
books and regiebuchs of such different 
practitioners of the art as Adolphe 
Appia, Belasco, Shaw, Stanislavski, Jean- 
Louis Barrault, Bertold Brecht and Elia 
Kazan, among a number of others 
equally remarkable, famous and to be 
respected. Some of the pieces are philo- 
sophical, such as Louis Jouvet’s excellent 
“The Profession of the Director.’ Some 
are eminently practical and down to 
earth, such as Howard Clurman’s “Some 
Preliminary Notes for The Member of 
the Wedding.” All are good, most are 
very interesting, a few are invaluable 
even to a practicing and successful direc- 
tor, who may be supposed to have 
studied Shaw and Stanislavski but who 
may not be familiar with the remarkable 
but too-little-known work of George II, 
Duke of Saxe-Meiningen and Appia. But 
the book need not depend on profes- 
sionals for its audience; anyone who is 
interested in the theatre should be fasci- 
nated by it 

Peter Goffin’s small but difficult book, 
written in England, is philosophical if 
not metaphysical; it is an indictment of 
the star system, which in this reviewer's 
experience is not nearly so alive in Eng- 
land as the author supposes, and a 
justification of the importance and 
mystic greatness of the stage manager, a 
man who Goffin says must be artist and 
scientist and technician all in one and 
who, in his description, could hardly 
exist in this most reasonable of all rea- 
sonable worlds. In his last chapter, Mr 
Goffin production of 
Mourning Becomes Electra at the West- 


describes his 


minster Theatre in 1937. This makes 
fascinating reading, and one could wish 
that he had said more about it 


Gruver’s Handbook is thorough and 
competent. It describes every aspect of 


a stage manager's work from seeing to 
the delivery of actors’ trunks to prepar- 
ing a prompt book. As a number of 
theatre experts are quoted as saying on 
the dust jacket, it ought to be very 
useful to almost anyone preparing for 
almost any career in the theatre. 


Preserving the Memorable 


Two very different histories of the 
stage are among new releases. The first, 
Shakespearian Players and Performances 
by Arthur Colby Sprague (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press), is a scholarly and careful 
discussion not of the acting styles of 
some famous Shakespearean actors but 
of their specific performances in specific 
plays. Betterton as Hamlet, Garrick as 
Lear, Irving as Shylock, Mrs. Siddons as 
Lady Macbeth—the list is imposing, 
and although the author is necessarily 
limited to those performances which 
someone with sufficient sensitivity and a 
good memory or at least a sharpened 
pencil saw and admired, it is a long step 
taken toward that impossible goal of 
seeing and feeling the greatness of the 
extraordinary performances of other 
times and other places. No one interested 
in the theatre has not spent some mo- 
ments regretting the fact that while the 
plays can survive centuries the actors 
cannot and that while the actors can 
survive a generation a production will 
not. The theatre, while the most powerful 
and most loved of all the arts, is also 
the most ephemeral, and Sprague has 
done good service by presenting us with 
his carefully selected memories. 

Donald Brook has not done nearly so 
admirable a job in The Romance of the 
English Theatre (Macmillan). To give 
the history of the English theatre, from 
the fifteenth century to the present day, 
in two hundred pages, would seem at 
the outset to be difficult if not impossi- 
ble, and indeed so it turns out to be. 
The work could be useful, however, for 
reference, and it is lavishly illustrated. 


Other Recent 
Books on Theatre 
and Entertainment Arts: 


Plays of the Year, Volume 7, chos- 
en by J. C. Trewin (Elek Books) 
Picnic, A Summer Romance, by 
William Inge (Random House) 
The Best Short Plays of 1952-53, 
edited by Margaret Mayorga 
(Dodd, Mead and Company) 

The Collected Plays of W. B. 
Yeats (Macmillan) 

The Television Workshop, by How- 


ard Tooley (Northwestern Press) 


Representative American Plays, ed- 
ited by Arthur Hobson Quinn, 
seventh edition 


tury-Crofts ) 


(Appleton-Cen- 
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offstage... 


Man With a Monopoly 


As quaint a monopoly as one could 
want has fallen into the lap of an agent 
named Barron Polan. Polan currently 
has a corner on Nellie Forbushes. Nellie, 
need we remind you, is the hair-washing 
heroine of South Pacific. The role is now 
being played in New York by Martha 
Wright, in London by Julie Wilson and 
on the road in the United States of 
America by Jeanne Bal—all of them 
clients of the aforesaid Polan. 


This fortunate fellow is a bright and 
beamish lad, a prewar employee of 
Leland Hayward who now sports a 
becoming gray hair here and there at 
the temples. His method for discovering 
young and burgeoning talent, potential 
Nellie Forbushes in imminent need of an 
agent, is, he says, checking the choruses 
of Rodgers and Hammerstein shows. 

“I think Rodgers, Hammerstein and 
Josh Logan are the greatest talents in 
the theatre today,” he declares, “and 
any girl who passes their inspection must 
have something.” 

None of his Nellie Forbushes, how- 
ever, came out of an R & H chorus (he 
did find Miss Bal in a chorus, that of 
Call Me Madam). in one respect his 
clients are consistent: they do not drink 
or smoke, a situation which he regards 
as coincidental rather than significant. 

Polan has had his greatest successes 
in two spots: London and the Mai- 
sonette of the St. Regis hotel in New 
York. England, he finds, is a good 
breaking-in point for new American 
musical people because most of the cur- 
rent crop of successful musical shows in 
England are American shows which need 
American singers. Since there aren’t as 
many American singers in London as 
there are in New York, a newcomer in 
London has a better chance to make it 
there than—well, you get the idea. 

He does well at the St. Regis because 
the first client he placed there—Julie 
Wilson—immediately became a top at- 
traction at the room and he has since 
been able to follow up with Jane Mor- 
gan and others who have kept the man- 
agement happy. 


Despite the fact that he currently rep- 
resents fourteen acts, Polan maintains 
no staff outside of a secretary. 

“I have the habits of an office boy 
about details,” he explains. “I can’t 
delegate authority.” 


As a result he spends most of his time 
in the air, rushing from New York to 
London to Detroit to Hollywood to Chi- 
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Barron Polan, whose hobby seems to be collecting Nellie Forbushes, with 
Julie Wilson, who plays Nellie in the London company of South Pacific. 


cago to Miami to wherever he is needed 
to hold a client’s hand at an opening. 


Because of his success at building up 
the Misses Wilson, Morgan, Bal and 
Wright, as well as Patricia Marand of 
Wish You Were Here, Iva Withers and 
Maureen McNally of Guys and Dolls, 
and Celia Lipton and Florence Hender- 
son, he is usually looked on nowadays 
as a developer of girl singers. Nothing 
could distress him more. 


“I’m not interested in developing girl 
singers,” he says adamantly. “All I want 
to do is to develop a stable of theatrical 
personalities who will make large hunks 
of money.” 


“Bound” for Broadway 


The theatre, notorious for its uncer- 
tainties, is currently witnessing a triumph 
of bold, brash certainty. Rarely has any 
production taken as positive an attitude 
as Joshua Logan’s presentation of Nor- 
man Krasna’s comedy, Kind Sir. For 
many months it has been scheduled to 
open on November 4 at the Alvin. By 
May it had been cast—-Mary Martin and 
Charles Boyer starred, Dorothy Stickney, 
Frank Conroy and Robert Ross featured 

and a large announcement ad ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Sun- 


day, May 24, roughly four and a half 
months before the scheduled opening 


As if this definite, long-range planning 
were not enough, Logan went to the 
further extreme of certainty by announc- 
ing that his production would have what 
he quaintly referred to as a “limited 
engagement’”—by which he meant that 
Miss Martin and Boyer could only re- 
main with the show until June 1, 1954, 
a run which many shows would consider 
lengthy and successful 


Kind Sir will have the further dis- 
tinction of being the first Broadway- 
bound play ever to make its out-of-town 
debut in New Orleans, an event which 
will take place promptly on September 
28. New Orleans, as it happens, is the 
leading city of Logan’s native state (not 
to be confused with his chronic state, 
the state of production). This extension 
of the New Haven, Hartford and Wil- 
mington axis is an encouraging sign for 
the road, although such signs have a 
habit of disintegrating. Last season a 
prospective musical called Saddle and Go 
announced that it would make its bow 
in Cheyenne, Wyoming, en route to New 
York. The fact that Saddle and Go did 
not open in Cheyenne should not be re- 
sented too strongly by the residents of 
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that city because it has not yet opened 
anywhere, including New York. 


Glyndebourne in Westchester 

Caramoor, the estate of Mrs. Lucie 
Bigelow Rosen, president of the West- 
chester Friends of Music, at Katonah, 
New York, recently became the setting 
for a performance of Mozart's opera, 
The Elopement from the Seraglio. An 
ideal setting it proved, too, according to 
John Reich, who staged the work, and 
Howard Taubman, music editor of the 
New York Times, who was one of sev- 
eral hundred persons in the audience. 

Wrote Taubman: “Not even Glynde- 
bourne in England, where Mozart opera 
in the summer has become an interna- 
tional tradition, exceeds Caramoor in 
beauty and background .. . [the setting] 
would not have been amiss for cighteenth- 
century princely entertainment.” 

Director Reich, with an assist from 
the weather, made use of every facet of 
the Caramoor setting. He staged the first 
two acts and part of the third in the 
open terraced courtyard of the beautiful 
Spanish-type mansion; and when rain 
began to fall during the final act, the 
performance quickly resumed, to com- 
pletion, in the spacious living and music 
rooms. Both settings drew praise from 
Taubman, as did the performance, an 
English adaptation by Ruth and Thomas 
Martin. Genevieve Warner, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, headed the cast. 

The event was the first of a series 
being presented this summer at Cara- 
moor by the Westchester group. It was 
sponsored by Mrs. Rosen in memory of 
her husband, Walter Tower Rosen, 
whose love of music and French and 
Italian Renaissance art is reflected in 
the estate. 

“All of us felt that his spirit 
might have enjoyed the occasion,” said 
Reich after the performance. “We all are 
grateful to Mrs. Rosen for a unique 
experience and hope that she will be- 
come the Lady Christie of America and 
Katonah our Glyndebourne.” 


Quickie’s Last Stand 

Multidimensional films are not the 
only revolution that is engulfing the 
movies. The new, more selective ap- 
proach to film-making being undertaken 
by Hollywood probably heralds the end 
of the double feature for the very simple 
reason that there will not be enough 
films made each year to provide double- 
feature houses with sufficient changes of 
bill. Not only have the big studios given 
up making the B films that usually pro- 
vide the second picture on a double bill, 
but even the smaller studios, which 
turned them out very cheaply, find that 
they can’t make money on these quick- 
production epics any more and, as a 
consequence, are raising their cultural 
and financial sights. 
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Mrs. Lucie Bigelow Rosen, president 
of the Westchester Friends of Music, 
who sponsored a unique production of 
Mozart’s The Elopement from the 
Seraglio at her estate, Caramoor, at 
Katonah, New York. 


Thus civilization moves ahead. Even 
while the competition of television causes 
the movies to revamp their production 
methods in such a way that the double 
feature is finally removed from the na- 
tion’s movie screens, televiewers are able 
to settle back on their video lounges 
with a day’s supply of food, drink and 
smokes and watch a quintuple film bill 
on their TV screens. 


Going Against Form 

Despite attempts at a new approach, 
the workings of the movie mind con- 
tinue to be somewhat obscure when 
viewed from the opposite coast. During 
the theatrical year that ended May 31, 
Hollywood purchased nine Broadway 
theatre productions as grist for its recast, 
more finely grinding mills. The nine were 
The Moon Is Blue, The Seven Year Itch, 
Bernardine, Remains To Be Seen, Gen- 
tlemen Prefer Blondes, The Shrike, Hilda 
Crane, Jackpot and Loco. Far be it from 
us to quibble about the potential movie 
merits of any of these productions, but 
it strikes us as odd that one-third of the 
total Hollywood purchases from Broad- 
way for this year should have had re- 
markably obscure New York theatrical 
careers. Possibly the movie people feel 
that they can bring out merits in these 
plays which were not apparent on the 
stage. This, of course, is possible, but on 
what past performances can they base 
their hopes? 


Versatile Fellow 

That movie which is called, with un- 
imaginative directness, The Joe Louis 
Story, has—at the very least—one dis- 
tinctive feature. It is the only film ever 
made which can boast an original screen 
play written by the president of the 
Drama Desk, the organization of New 
York theatrical reporters. Robert Syl- 
vester, whose steady job is explaining the 


entertainment world to readers of the 
News, is this precedent-shattering author 
cum office holder. Although he has writ- 
ten four novels in-between pounding out 
his newspaper comment, this was his first 
try at a movie script 

“It was easy,” Sylvester reports. “I got 
the basic material in forty-eight hours. 
Joe lay on a bunk and talked, and I sat 
on the floor and took notes. Once he 
gets going, Joe talks in scenes. I'd say, 
‘Joe, what about so-and-so?’ He’d think 
a minute, sketch in some background, 
set the scene and reproduce everybody’s 
dialogue as he told the story. All I had 
to do was sew it together.” 

Even though The Joe Louis Story is 
his first contact with the’ film world, Syl- 
vester has high respect for the Holly- 
wood style of type-casting. Before he be- 
came an authority on the News, Sylveste: 
was the press agent for the Palace 
Theatre when it was still the mecca of 
all vaudevillians. As such, Sylvester took 
pains to dress for the role with movie- 
like exactitude. Spats and a cane were 
the most notable and most persistent 
elements in his ensemble. Now that he 
is a newspaperman, Hollywood couldn’t 
ask for a better costuming job—a gen- 
erally rumpled look, a leaning toward 
sweaters askew, a tendency toward 
paunch and a fuzzy and rapidly retreat- 
ing hairline. 

Like Alfred Hitchcock, Sylvester has 
started the tradition of always appearing 
in the films he writes. For a climactic 
fight scene in the movie, the director 
asked Sylvester to take a ringside seat at 
a typewriter and impersonate a sports 
writer. The president of the Drama Desk 
was overjoyed at this opportunity to ham 
it up in front of a camera. He whacked 
at his typewriter with intense abandon 
as the cameras ground. When the scene 
was finished, Sylvester thanked the direc- 
tor profusely for the opportunity of 
appearing in the midst of his own script 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” said the director. 
“We needed a bald-headed guy in that 
seat, and you were the first one I saw.” 


Installment Plan Theatre 


The theatre is going to rise to the 
level of vacuum cleaners, automobiles 
and mortgages this season in Pittsburgh 
and Cleveland. In both cities the Thea- 
tre Guild-American Theatre Society has 
arranged a setup whereby subscribers can 
charge their subscription fees and pay 
them in easy monthly dabs. If the plan 
works out all right in these two experi- 
mental areas, it may. be extended to 
other towns 

The plan was evolved.as the result of 
a study to determine why subscription 
memberships were falling off. Full pay- 
ment: in advance—a requirement that 
has virtually disappeared from 
other aspect of American 


every 
life—was 
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deemed to be a discouraging factor. If 
the theatregoers of Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land turn out to be as honest as the 
people who have charge accounts at the 
department stores in those cities, a step 
toward breathing new life into the 
American theatre may be in the making. 


City Center's Plea 


Another important element of the 
American theatre which is getting a 
breath of new life is the City Center of 
Music and Drama in New York which 
is engaged in raising $200,000 to relieve 
the financial crisis which forced the 
house to curtail its drama season last 
year. At presstime, slightly more than 
half of this amount had been raised from 
widely scattered sources. 


“The entire nation seems to have be- 
come interested in our financial plight,” 
Newbold Morris, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Center said. “Con- 
tributions have come from as far west 
as California, Texas and Kansas as well 
as from every borough of New York. A 
member of the German parliament and 
the wife of an Italian cotton magnate 
have sent in donations.” 

The $200,000 will be used to wipe out 
deficits of the past ten years and to pro- 


vide the Center with current working 
capital. 


TV's Lindsay and Rice 

There has been a good deal of loose 
talk about television being a proving 
ground for young playwrights. It has 


certainly provided a meal ticket for some 
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writers but—on the record to date—it 
would be hard to say whether it has 
taught them anything of value in the 
theatre. This coming season, however, 
two gentlemen who have been steeped in 
television may offer some indication of 
what a thoroughgoing video background 
can lead to. 


The gentlemen are Robert Howard 
Lindsay (no relation to Russel Crouse’s 
Howard Lindsay) and Edmund Rice. 
Rice, a vice president of J. Walter 
Thompson, has picked all of the more 
than three hundred scripts which have 
been used on the “Kraft Theatre’ TV 
show since it was started in 1947. Dur- 
ing the show's first six months on the 
air, Rice wrote or adapted all of the 
scripts. Since then, Lindsay has adapted 
288 scripts for the show. 


Last February, Lindsay turned out an 
original script, The Chess Game, which 
was termed “intellectually provocative 
and decidedly out of the ordinary” by 
the New York Times’ astute critic, Jack 
Gould. Another who found it provoca- 
tive was the astute producer, John 
Golden, who this season will present a 
stage adaptation of it which is being 
worked out by Lindsay and Rice. 


Golden’s production may provide even 
more than a simple test of television 
as a writers’ training ground. It may 
also show whether vast experience at 
cutting two- and three-hour shows down 
to a one-hour limit equips writers to 
blow up a one-hour script to twice that 
length. All in all, it looks like an active 
season ahead 


The New York City Ballet gave 
its first performances of After- 
noon of a Faun during its spring 
season, with Francisco Moncion 
and Tanaquil LeClereq in lead- 
ing roles. This company is one 
of the branches of the New 
York City Center of Music and 
Drama whose future is depend- 
ent on the success of the Cen- 
ter’s current fund drive. 
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LILIAN ARNOLD 


CAREER CONSULTANT FOR 
STAGE, SCREEN, TV 
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Stage and Broadway casting 
director will advise talented 
beginners and stymied profes- 
sionals. By appointment only. 


Plaza 7-6300 
Theatre Arts Box No. 53-8 
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“Where the mountains 
meet the sea... 
“SANTA BARBARA 


Complete 2-Year Course 
for ACTORS, TECHNICIANS, DESIGNERS 


Professional training for Stage, Films, 
No Radio, and Television. 


With public appearances, placement as- 
Tultion j sistence Two theatres for actual experi 
ence. College degree offered 


WRITE DR. FRANK FOWLER, Direcior 


SCHOOL of THEATRE ARTS 


Senta Barbara Junior College, Dept. T-!, 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory 


THEATRE 
SCHOOL 
of 
DRAMA & DANCE 
Fall term 
September 2! 


Acting—Directing—Speech—Production— 
Design 
Modern Dance—Ballet 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
with major in Drama or Dance 


Experimental Theatre seats 125 
Modern Theatre seats 500 


Fall Term Sept. 2! Catalog on request 


Drama Dept 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


26 Fenway Boston, Mass 


for actors only 


We are now accepting 12 students for 
@ unique | year training program 
('53-'54). Training is conducted in the 
city with a choice of day or evening 
hours. During the summer, members of 
the unit perform as acting members of 
our summer theater in Massachusetts. 
We are now considering applications for 
this combined training-production pro- 
gram. 


L&E NEMETZ, Dir. 
ieweerat THE DRAMA LAB 
N.Y.C. CO. §-8593 





ARC SPOTLIGHTS 


must be good to win such high acclaim! 


A TEXAS THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


“We have found the Trouper spots to be everything that has been said about them, and we are 
very, very much satisfied with them.”’ 


A DETROIT THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


“Has given excellent service and we are entirely satisfied.” 


A KANSAS THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 
“On one occasion the spot was used on a large outdoor stage and worked satisfactorily on a 
throw of 400 feet.” 


A FLORIDA THEATRE CHAIN* SAYS: 


“One of the best balanced spotlights we have seen. Very easy to operate.” 


A LOUISIANA PROJECTIONIST* SAYS: 


“Perfect in every respect. Has accomplished far more than we expected.”’ 


regulating tran @ 


base. Automatic 


Every production takes on new life when these modern spots are used to 
provide an abundance of extremely brilliant, sparkling light. 


Here are the spotlights which have won such wide acceptance by all branches 
of show business. No heavy rotating equipment is required. You simply plug 
into the nearest 110-volt convenience outlet. 


Strong spotlights are equipped with a two-element, variable focal length 
objective lens system and silvered glass reflector. They are quiet, flickerless and 
assure a spot with a sharp edge, head spot to flood. The horizontal masking 
control angles 45 degrees in each direction and there is a fast-operating, 
6-slide color boomerang. 


es, a 
Sie neal 


Mounted on casters, they’re readily portable and easily disassembled for 
tres, hotels, shipping. 
night clubs schools 
Projects 6» 
head spots (ha 


Strong spotlights have so many exclusive advantages that you should decide 
now to get rid of your ancient spots. See your theatre, school or stage equip- 
ment dealer or send coupon for full details today. 


which vary spot fi THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORP. 
by irising, ¢ = piiaten “The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps" 
94 CITY PARK AVENUE TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Please send free literature and prices on the ( ) Strong 
Trouper Arc Spotlight; ( ) Strong Trouperette Incandes- 
cent Spotlight. 


NAME 

STREET 

CITY & STATE 
NAME OF SUPPLIER 
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Monthly 


Critical Review 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


HE GREATEST handicap faced by 

Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein II is their constant 
and almost exclusive competition 
with themselves. Luckily Me and 
Juliet is so completely different 
from any of their earlier shows that 
comparisons are practically impos- 
sible. 

The King and I, perhaps the best 
of all the Rodgers scores to date, 
represented an almost unique exotic 
realism, based upon presumably his- 
toric fact. South Pacific, which 
promises to become the most suc- 
cessful musical play of all time, was 
a frank surrender to outright ro- 
mance, with a striking individuality 
of plot and characterization and an 
almost perfect wedding of words 
and music. Carousel had the advan- 
tage of a classic basis in the Liliom 
story of Molnar, musically treated 
with consistent seriousness by its 
adapters. Oklahoma’s apparent in- 
evitability and perfection of detail 
made it a pioneer in the new school 
of convincing stage musicals, calmly 
defying duplication or even imi- 
tation. 

Me and Juliet, the second com- 
pletely original creation of the 
Rodgers-Hammerstein team (the 
not entirely happy Allegro was their 
first), ignores all the formulas that 
have spelled success for these col- 
laborators in the past, including the 
generally helpful dependence on an 
already established story. It uses the 
old trick of the “play within a play,” 
and for some inexplicable reason 
the majority of the critics have 
completely missed the fact that the 
musical itself, around which the 
action revolves, is a scathing satire 
of all the conventional examples of 
its type. 

The “play within a play,” pre- 
sented as a settled Broadway musical 
success, makes absolutely no sense 
at any time. It starts with a com- 
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Graphic House 


The “play within a play” device, with a satiric twist, is employed in the 
new Rodgers and Hammerstein musical, Me and Juliet. The “off-stage” 
principals in this scene are (left to right): Bill Hayes, who plays an as 
sistant stage manager; Isabel Bigley, chorus singer; Joe Lautner, company 
manager; and Ray Walston, stage manager. Another leading cast member, 
Joan McCracken, is second from left in the first line of dancing girls. 


pletely absurd scene of pseudoclassic 
ultraprecious pretentiousness, and the 
later glimpses of its development 
concentrate on banal clichés of song, 
dance and action. There is even a 
subtle touch of sarcasm in the re- 
minder that the dancers indulge in 
joyous jam sessions of their own 
whenever they are temporarily re- 
lieved of the platitudes of the script. 

The efficient choreographer, Rob- 
ert Alton, has been careful to make 
these impromptu outbursts far more 
attractive than the rather stodgy 
tangos and other dance patterns 
scattered throughout the parody. 
Incidentally, the show’s best tango 
tune, “No Other Love,” came right 
out of the instrumental background 
composed by Rodgers for the tele- 
vision documentary, “Victory at 
Sea.” 

In the stock musical that Rodgers 
and Hammerstein are spoofing 
(whose very title, Me and Juliet, is 
a good-natured slap at pretentious 
illiteracy) chorus girls wander on 
aimlessly, carrying presumably sym- 
bolic gadgets of no possible sig- 
nificance. A prosaic “Hi” answers 
the most hifalutin of artificial dia- 
logue. The orchestra conductor, 
constantly looking for a “gardenia 
woman” in the audience (the flower 
had been sent to him as a joke 
carries on a running battle with the 
leading man, drowning him out at 
every opportunity. It is all as though 
the authors were continually shout- 


ing “This is what Broadway still 
considers Art!” Around this appar- 
ently oversubtle burlesque, the au- 
thors have built a play that tries to 
tell something of the truth about 
the contemporary theatre from a 
worm’s-eye view backstage. Such an 
approach is always dangerous, for 
the public loves to be deceived and 
persists in concentrating on glamor- 
ous externals at the expense of hard 
facts. 

The love interest in the over-all 
Me and Juliet is supplied chiefly by 
a chorus girl and the assistant stage 
manager, with a tough electrician 
completing the triangle. The oper- 
atic hero is a mildly ridiculous 
figure, as are most of the other 
principals, while the stage manager 
himself makes it a professional rule 
to do his philandering entirely out- 
side the company, with resulting 
complications when his outside girl 
gets a job under his direction. Two 
important characters appear only 
as off-stage voices, giving orders 
through a microphone. 

The boy who eventually gets the 
girl is a mousy type, with few of 
the physical qualifications for hero- 
ism. When he engages in battle 
with his burly rival, he gets the 
beating that could be expec ted, 
escaping only when the electrician 
bumps his own head against a radi- 
ator and passes out. The chorus girl 
has little ambition beyond becoming 
an understudy and seems. rather be- 































wildered by the caveman’s propri- 
etary fight for her possession, even 
after she has persuaded her new- 
found lover to marry her. There is 
an honestly dramatic moment when 
the electrician, partly recovered 
from his drunken stupor, finally 
faces the timidly happy pair in front 
of the entire company. The hero’s 
mental courage asserts itself in the 
calmly matte,-of-fact instructions he 
gives to the still belligerent Goliath, 
who surrenders with the muttered 
apology: “I din know ya wuz 
married.” 


This does not sound like much 
of a story, but it is sufficiently con- 
vincing, and it meticulously avoids 
the artificialities of most stage plots. 
The secondary love interest, sup- 
plied by the hard-boiled stage man- 
ager and his pert, man-hunting ex- 
doll, plays mostly for laughs, and 
the remaining problems are chiefly 
those of the theatre itself, as seen 
from the inside. 

There are some fairly obvious 
gags and gimmicks, often thrown in 
by main force, as when a tipsy fe- 
male customer noisily makes her 
way to the ladies’ room after the 
curtain has gone up, and a similarly 
stimulated gentleman tips a _ girl 
usher $5 for the doubtful pleasure 
of pinching her in the rear, “paying 
as he goes.” One entire scene is 
devoted to ridiculing the intermis- 
sion talk of a typical audience, with 


Isabel Bigley (left) is the heroine of 
Me and Juliet, while pert Joan Me- 
Cracken serves admirably as her foil. 


a baleful peddler of soft drinks add- 
ing his comment in the background. 


For all these people of varying 
unimportance, Rodgers has written 
music which should satisfy anyone 
demanding less than the extraor- 
dinary succession of hits that 
adorned the scores of Oklahoma!, 
South Pacific and The King and I. 
The Rodgers tunes are never so 
obvious as to encourage whistling 
at a first hearing, but they have a 
way of growing upon the listener 
until he wonders how he could have 
overlooked so many virtues. This 
reviewer confesses to being tem- 
porarily unaware of any outstand- 
ing inspiration in this case, but feels 
that if transplanted to another show, 
without the name of Richard Rodg- 
ers, most of the songs would be 
considered minor masterpieces. This 
applies also to the Hammerstein 
lyrics, which by any other name 
would smell sufficiently sweet. 


The collaborators are exceedingly 
fortunate in the quality of their co- 
workers and interpreters. Alton’s 
dance direction has already been 
mentioned, and its high standard is 
matched by the skili of George 
Abbott in staging the production as 
a whole, the costume designs of 
Irene Sharaff, the musical arrange- 
ments of Don Walker and the con- 
ducting of the experienced Salvatore 
Dell’Isola. A special bouquet must 
be handed to Jo Mielziner for his 
remarkable solution of almost in- 
superable problems of lighting and 
scenery. The constant switching 
from pretense to reality and from 
drab fact to dazzling fantasy has 
demanded from him the gifts of an 
architect, an engineer and a master 
builder as well as a scenic artist. 
He has met every demand trium- 
phantly. 

In the cast we find Isabel Bigley, 
certainly one of the most beautiful 
girls in show business, singing pret- 
tily and acting demurely as the chief 
heroine, with Joan McCracken 
serving as an admirable foil. They 
have made Miss McCracken look as 
unattractive as possible, with her 
skimpy hair pulled tight into an 
absurd little knot, a baggy sweater 
that belies the seductive possibilities 
of such a garment and sloppy dun- 
garees that perform a similar func- 
tion in covering her legs. Yet she 
manages to register a curiously 
gaminesque sex appeal and dances 
with her usual charm. 

Bill Hayes, a fugitive from tele- 
vision, makes a mellow-voiced hero, 
shyly appealing in personality and 
handsome enough for all practical 


purposes. As his hulking rival, Mark 
Dawson does some fine singing in a 
soliloquy of the Carousel type and 
avoids melodramatic exaggeration 
in his acting. In the “play within a 
play,” Helena Scott and Arthur 
Maxwell sing satisfactorily, with 
Svetlana McLee and Bob Fortier as 
the principal dancers and George 
Irving as an amusingly egotistical 
conductor. 


Ray Walston is perfectly cast as 
the stage manager who resists the 
wiles of Miss McCracken, and 
Jackie Kelk contributes a neat char- 
acterization as the candy counter 
boy. There is nothing wrong with 
the rest of the cast, the chorus, 
dancers or the orchestra. You'll find 
Me and Juliet a great show if you'll 
just stop dragging in all those other 
masterpieces of the incomparable 
Rodgers and Hammerstein. 


<p 


The Matinee Idle 


From Scarsdale and the Rockaways 
The girls set out for matinees 

In groups of two and three and four 
(Never less and often more) 

And barely start their conversation 
Before the train is in Penn Station. 
They talk in buses and at sales 

In Macy’s, Stern’s and Bloomingdale’s. 
They talk at Schrafft’s through specialties 
Of grated nuts and melted cheese; 
Then someone asks: Is this the day 
We're going to see the matinee? 
Well, dear, let’s have another cup. 
The theatre: the curtain’s up. 

But, dear, we've only missed a little. 
Please pass the box of peanut brittle. 
Act One: My dear, you won't believe 
The awful things Dave does to Eve. 
Act Two: Of course, she’s very fast. 
The marriage simply cannot last. 

Act Three: I really cannot bear 

The silly way she wears her hair. 
And so they talk and talk away 

Until the finish of the play. 

To Scarsdale and the Rockaways 

The girls go back from matinees, 
Telling each other as they go: 


How nice it is to see a show. 


1.C. 


Montage by Francis Moore 
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my sister eileen goes on the town 





is a with song - by Betty Comden and Adolph Green 


The word “town” must be lucky for us. While 

doing our first show On the Town, we fought against 

The team that wrote the words the title until five minutes before the opening, and 
again in the case of Wonderful Town, we referred 
to it as a “working title” until we saw it painted 
describe the collaboration that led on the Winter Garden marquee and had to admit it 


to Leonard Bernstein's music 


‘ a would be too expensive to change at that point to 
to the season's biggest hit be ; ; a. 
99 The Sisters Karamazov. Now looking back on our 
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second show, Billion Dollar Baby, which proved to 
be a succés d’estime but not exactly fou, we rather 


wish we had called it Billion Dollar Town. 


When George Abbott asked us if we would be 
interested in doing the lyrics for Wonderful Town, 
we hesitated because it meant that for the first time 
we would not be writing both book and lyrics, but 
he gave us thirty seconds to make up our minds, and 
after a detailed consultation with Leonard Bernstein, 
we all said yes. Certain elements in the project were 
irresistible to us: doing a score with Bernstein, who 
had been away from the Broadway scene since we 
did On the Town together; working with George 
Abbott; the basically warm and funny play of proved 
success, My Sister Etleen which authors Jerome 
Chodorov and Joseph Fields were using as the basis 
for the book; and of course, Rosalind Russell. 


Other elements in the project presented themselves 
as pitfalls. For one thing we had been called into the 
proceedings rather late, after the rehearsal date was 
irrevocably set, determined by other commitments of 
important participants, and found that we had only 
five weeks in which to write an entire score. The way 
things have turned out we feel extraordinarily lucky 
and in the future will arrange impossible deadlines 
for all undertakings. The other real problem was that 
My Sister Etleen and her sister’ Ruth were very 
famous. We all realized we would have to turn the 
material into a fresh, valid musical comedy, knowing 
there is nothing more fatal than taking a well-loved. 


Four of Wonderful Town's 
chipper young dancers (from left): 
Dody Goodman, Joe Layton, 


: Jean Eliot and Alvin Beam. 


well-made straight play and interrupting it with 
music cues. 

The first big decision that gave us a kind of real 
basis for work was keeping the action in the 1930’s. 
Ruth McKenney’s stories, which were the inspiration 
for the original play, took place in the thirties and so 
did My Sister Eileen. Bringing the action up to date, 
instead of freshening up the material, actually would 
have robbed it of much of its color and validity. 
Greenwich Village today and the Village of the 
thirties are quite different. Although it is hard to 
realize, the thirties is actually a “period” we can look 
back on nostalgically, and thinking of it in those 
terms gave us a springboard. We were never quite 
sure just how much of the period atmosphere was 
coming through. In the thirties there was an upswing 
of hope following the depression. In those days the 
kids from out-of-town poured into the Village by the 
hundreds from all kinds of staid middle-class back- 
grounds, mingling with the already established Bohe- 
mians, pitting themselves against the big city and 
making new lives for themselves 

Most important from our point of view was what 
the thirties meant musically. It gave us an approach 
to the entire score. The thirties meant the big-band 
sound of Benny Goodman, the nervous delicate saxo- 
phone “doo-doots” of Hal Kemp, the characteristic 
Eddy Duchin vamp. The whole show opens with a 
monster exaggeration of this vamp, and throughout 
the score we use the kind of orchestration that char- 
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y The thirties 
+ with intermittent flashbacks 
provide the spirit and atmosphere 


of Wonderful Town. Among the 
celebrants in this scene (from left) : 


; se Pat Johnson, Chris Robinson, 
, Patty Wilkes, Rosalind Russell, 
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Bob Kole, Helen Rice, 


Warren Galjour. 
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Edith Adams, Rosalind Russell 
and one of the show's 
Greenwich Village habitués, 
played by Henry Lascoe. 


In the dance department, too, 
Miss Russell proved 

to be completely at home. 

In photo at extreme right, 
the star and Edith Adams 
are shown at the climax 

of one of the big 

production numbers. 


Photos by Vandamm 
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acterized the age of swing. There is a big number in 
fact, called “Swing!,” which we hope recalls the 
sound of the times and also the gibberish of the jive 
talk that preceded “bop.” In the dance in the Village 
night club in the last scene, to a slow tortuous beat 
we see dissected the dances of the time—trucking, 
pecking, the Suzy-Q, the Shorty George and the 
heads-together-rears-out Westchester. 

But the story of the show is, after all, that of two 
girls from a provincial small city in Ohio, and even 
though it is 1935 and they are in New York, their 
roots are in Columbus, and they were children in 
1915; this cued us into writing the two nostalgic 
old-fashioned numbers recalling a period well before 
the thirties. 


One song—“Ohio”—occurs at the very beginning 
as Ruth and Eileen think tearfully of home; and 
one—“The Wrong Note Rage”—occurs at the very 
end where after many struggles they finally conquer 


the city and celebrate with the “bit” they had _ per- 
formed as kids to wow the Kiwanis Club back home 
The bit also wows New York, their new home 

Leonard Bernstein and the two of us thought at 
first we had one other big problem, and that was 
having to write for Rosalind Russell whom we knew 
to be an expert actress and comedienne but whose 
musical gifts were an unknown quantity. 

Who can tell before hearing it in a theatre if the 
voice of a movie star, microphone-nurtured as it is, 
will project beyond the conductor’s head? Miss Rus- 


sell has one of those voices which even in a whispet 
is authoritative and satisfyingly audible. She could 
have done Aida in the old Hippodrome 

Miss Russell is the delight of persons in our pro- 
fession, having clarity of diction and a sure instinct 
for the right delivery. After she gave us the cue to 
her abilities, we did not hesitate to hurl the relentless 
“Conga” lyric at her, or the intricate “Swing!” 
patter, or the complicated form of “100 Easy Ways.” 
Although we did not stage her dances, we could see 
that in that department also she proved to be com- 
pletely at home, flinging herself into action with 
precision and abandon. 

The rest of the cast—especially Edith Adams in 
the key part of Eileen—caught the spirit of the show 
as though by instinct—though, of course the man 
who chose the cast in the main and communicated 
his own delight in the antic quality of the story and 
songs was George Abbott. This is Edith Adams’s first 
Broadway show, but she is well known to television 
audiences for her appearances on Ernie Kovacs’s 
C.B.S. early morning program 

Wonderful Town seems to have settled down to a 
long life at the Winter Garden. But already we're 
hoping to do another show with Leonard Bernstein: 
we seem to think alike, and the resultant creative 
shorthand allows us to work fast and furiously with 
lots of fights and with great joy. Of course the most 
important thing will be the title of the new show. It 
will just have to have the word “town”’ in it. 
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highlights of the 


Bis. More than fifty leading stage personalities 
tr Ae : 

Eddie Dowling (left) staged the unique program at the joined May 24 to present a program of memor- 
Empire Theatre, which is being wrecked to make way for . 

an office building, and Cornelia Otis Skinner (right) served 
as mistress of ceremonies. Pictured with them are Christian 
Westphalen, who coproduced the program with George 
Freedley for the American National Theatre and Academy, 
sponsoring vrganization, and Basil Rathbone, one of the 
members of the large cast assembled for the historic event. 


able scenes from plays offered during the 
sixty-year history of a famous Broadway 


theatre marked for destruction this summer. 


Photographs by 
Louis Melancon 


Edna Wallace Hopper and Peter Donat enacted this scene 
from David Belasco and Franklin Fyles’s The Girl I Left 
Behind Me, presented at the Empire in 1893 as the theatre's 
first attraction. The actress’ appearance in this role of the 
sun-bonneted coquette was of special interest, for she played 
the same part in the 1893 production. Beneficiaries of High- 
lights of the Empire were the Actors Fund of America, the 
Equity Library Theatre and ANTA. 


Howard Lindsay and Dorothy Stickney re-created their orig- 
inal roles of Clarence and Vinnie in Life with Father, the 
Lindsay-Russel Crouse play which began a record run at the 
Empire in 1939 
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Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest, which had 
its American premiére at the theatre in 1895, was repre- 
sented by this scene. From left: Hurd Hatfield, Jan Farrand, 
Jill Kraft and Roddy MeDowall, respectively as Jack, Gwen 
dolyn, Cecily and Algernon. 


¢ This scene from J. Comyns Carr's dramatization of Dickens 


Oliver Twist featured, from lefi: Marian Seldes as Nancy, 
Jan Merlin as Bates, Brandon de Wilde in the title role, 
a a, Jack Manning as Dodger and Clarence Derwent as Fagin. 


. ; bon. The play made its first appearance at the Empire in 1912 
Blanche Yurka appeared in the title role originally played 


by Doris Keane in Edward Sheldon’s adaptation of The 
Czarina, which first arrived at the Empire in 1922. 


, 


Ilka Chase, a member of the cast of the original Empire 
production of Philip Barry’s The Animal Kingdom in 1932, 
returned as Daisy Sage in a scene from the comedy. Peter 
Brandon (left) was Joe Fisk and Jeffrey Lynn portrayed 
Tom Collier for the commemorative program. 


Maureen Stapleton joined the illustrious list of Camilles on 
the Empire stage in this scene from the Dumas play, adapted 
by Eva LeGallienne. José Ruben portrayed Armand Duval. 
The first production of The Lady of the Camellias at the 
theatre occurred in 1895. 
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Harriette Ann Gray, director of the Perry-Mansfield 
dance sector at Steamboat Springs, Colorado, demon- 
strates a leap. 


At Colorado College, in Colorado Springs, Hanya 
Holm (right) again is busy directing her students in 
both new and old works to be presented at the sum- 
mer dance session. 


_ ae 


rom the Berkshires of Massachusetts to the Rock- 
Fic. dancers in ever-increasing numbers are mak- 
ing their annual pilgrimage to leading summer 
festivals. This is the season when dance goes to the 
country—and to all of the country. And the current 
season takes on particular significance, following as 
it does a winter season marked by greatly renewed 
activity, particularly in modern dance. 

As usual Ted Shawn, managing director of the 
Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival near Lee, Massachu- 
setts, will oversee the longest season of all summer 
dance events. His ten-week program, which opened 
July 3, is introducing a total of ten new works. This 
festival presents not only ballet and modern dance 
but ethnic dance as well. The National Ballet Com- 
pany of Canada made its first and only appearance 
in the United States during a one-week engagement 
at the current Jacob’s Pillow festival. Among other 
newcomers to the American dance stage in this sum- 
mer’s program are Shivaram, the Hindu temple 
dancer; Karoun Tootikian, who is presenting her 
Armenian ballet; and the classical Japanese dancer 
Sahomi Tachibana. 

Oldest of the summer dance centers, the Perry- 
Mansfield School of the Theatre and Dance, high in 
the Rockies, celebrates a fortieth anniversary at 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, with events beginning 
July 30 and continuing throughout August. On 
August 8 the fourth annual square dance festival 
brings semiprofessional dance teams there from all 
over the United States to dance afoot—and even on 
horseback. This dance center, which has been the 


proving ground for leading modern choreographers, 
will follow its custom of presenting at least two new 
productions. For community leaders of the surround- 
ing area there will be the second annual three-day 





symposium on the arts, including dance. At Colorado 
College, in Colorado Springs, Hanya Holm is pro- 
ducing two new works, using her professional and 
student classes, before returning to Broadway. 

But for the moderns, who are drawing particular 
attention this summer, an older part of America is 
a center to be watched for signs of what may come 
to Broadway next season. During the past six years 
Connecticut College at New London has taken over 
the tradition established by Bennington College in 
Vermont, summer testing ground of many leading 
modern works since the mid-thirties. The American 
Dance Festival, scheduled for the week of August 17 
at New London, is built around contemporary 
dance ; and out of new works by Doris Humphrey, 
José Limén, Sophie Maslow, Pauline Koner and 
John Butler, some predictions may be made about 
next season. 

A listing of summer dance is given in the Calendar 
of Theatre Arts in this issue. 


Another newcomer to American audiences at the 


p- Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival is Sahomi Tachibana, 


young Japanese dancer here appearing in a work 
a, celebrating the sun goddess Amaterasu. 
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Fas ” José Limén (center) and his company rehearse a new 


work, with music by Benjamin Britten, to be pre- 
tug sented at the sixth annual American Dance Festival 
} } ~ in New London, Connecticut. Doris Humphrey (right) 
“he q ° 


is the director 


The annual square dance festival sponsored by the 
Perry-Mansfield School of the Theatre and Dance at 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado, attracts performers and 
spectators from all over the United States—in addi- 
tion to closing a national highway and taking over 
the city and its environs. 

Louis Meicncon 


Ballerd and Jarrett 


Earl Kraul performed this leap in the National Ballet 
of Canada production of Casse Noisette at Jacob's 
Pillow, in Massachusetts. The company made its 
United States debut during the current festival. 





Director Josef von Sternberg’s discovery of Marlene Dietrich 
nearly a quarter-century ago proved a turning point in both 
their careers, This photograph of the pair was made during 
production of The Scarlet Empress, one of the successful 
von Sternberg-Dietrich collaborations of the thirties 


Now von Sternberg has just finished directing a newcomer, 


Akemi Negishi. in Anatahan, her first movie and his first 
cinematic venture in Japan 


Nineteen-year-old Akemi Negishi, von Sternberg’s latest 
discovery, was an unbilled music-hall dancer before she was 
cast as the heroine of Anatahan, which will be released in 
the Western world this fall. 


HAS VON STERNBERG 


Director finds that some of what glitters 





DISCOVERED A 


in Hollywood has a counterfeit ring 


Anatahan deals with a factual oceurrence—how a group of 
Japanese soldiers and one girl held out against American 
forces which occupied their island in the Marianas after the 
Japanese surrender in World War II. 


The girl dances for her countrymen during a lull in the 
fighting. Inflamed by the wine and her dancing, they de- 
velop more than a protective interest in her. She in turn 
returns the affection of just one of the lot, whe vows to 
guard her. 


by HERMAN G. WEINBERG 


Wi Akemi Negishi, an attractive nineteen- 


year-old Japanese actress, makes her first ap- 


pearance before motion-picture audiences of the 
Western world this fall, she will bear the endorsement 
of director Josef von Sternberg, discoverer of Mar- 
lene Dietrich. Inevitably, for better or for worse, she 
will also be compared with Dietrich by many of those 
who see her first movie, Anatahan. 


Ironically, Miss Negishi would, in all likelihood, 
still be dancing in a music hall in her native land 
without any billing whatever had it not been for a 
totally unrelated, and much less pleasant, incident 
which caused von Sternberg to forego the more 
lucrative rewards of Hollywood and become a volun- 
tary exile in far-off Japan, where he never before 
had made a movie. Carrying the irony a step further, 
one might even say that the new actress owes a 
measure of thanks for her discovery to producer 
Howard Hughes, von Sternberg’s last Hollywood 
employer. But it wouldn’t be wise to make such a 
statement within hearing of the director. 
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“JAPANESE DIETRICH’? 


Soon the Japanese soldiers begin fighting among themselves 
over the girl. 


To coin one of the understatements of the year, 
the discoverer of Dietrich was just as disenchanted 
with Hollywood and Hughes upon his departure last 
year as were the critics who viewed his most recently 
released film, Macao. Calling it his film is actually 
stretching a point. Those who saw Macao were 
tempted to ask for the cinematic equivalent of the 
saliva test. True, it bore the von Sternberg label. But 
how, they reasoned, could such a mass of utter 
mediocrity have come from the man who made The 
Blue Angel, Morocco, An American Tragedy, The 
Scarlet Empress, Shanghai Express and Crime and 
Punishment? Actually, it didn’t. The film is simply 
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As the plot of the movie unfolds, six of the Japanese soldiers 
are slain in the struggle over the girl. 


another example of Hughes’s penchant for employ- 
ing the multiple-director system; another man was 
called in to remake the originai von Sternberg ver- 
sion, which had. been described by a prominent 
California psychologist as “one of the most beauti- 
fully made films I have ever seen.” 


The noted Viennese director was no more im- 
pressed with this remake than were the critics. But 
unlike them he had much more at stake than ninety 
minutes of wasted time. His desire to put a sizable 
distance between himself and Hollywood was cer- 
tainly one motive for the journey to Japan. He long 
had wanted to make a film there, for his work has 
always been favorably received by moviegoers of that 
country. Anatahan, whatever else it may be, will be 
pure von Sternberg, unadulterated by Hollywood no- 
tions of “audience necessity” or the whims of mil- 


lionaire producers. 


Whether his new Japanese discovery will even- 


tually become “another Dietrich” is a moot point, 
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even to the man who should be best qualified to 
make a judgment. Von Sternberg wisely limits him- 
self at this time to pointing out that she is very 
beautiful and very talented. “I hope to present to 
the world the wealth of art of Japan in my film,” 
he says, in a broader sense. 


Nevertheless there is a fairly strong parallel be- 
tween the careers of Akemi Negishi and Marlene 
Dietrich at the point where they became his pro- 
tégées. The newcomer was an unknown member of 
a music hall troupe. Dietrich had a somewhat broader 
background—but not broad enough to prevent the 
producing firm, UFA, from protesting the director’s 
choice of her for the coveted Lola-Lola role in The 
Blue Angel, released in 1930. He had discovered her 
at a performance of the Georg Kaiser Zwet- 
Kravatten at the Berliner Theatre and saw in her the 
femme fatale he was seeking. Previous to this Diet- 
rich had appeared in several films, including Die 
Frau Nach der Man Sich Sehnt (released in the 
United States as Three Loves) opposite Fritz Kort- 
ner, which brought director Kurt (now Curtis 
Bernhardt to Hollywood ; and she also had been one 
of the chorus girls in the German adaptation of the 
Abbott-Dunning play, Broadway, on the Berlin stage. 


Anatahan, an independently produced picture, is 
currently in release in Japan; at the same time, it is 
being readied for the world market. Though the 
greater part of the dialogue is in Japanese, narration 
will be interpolated in the language of each country 
in which the movie will be shown. The director him- 
self speaks the narration for the English version. 
There is also a parallel between his latest and first 
movies. 

As far back as 1925, Max Reinhardt, upon seeing 
von Sternberg’s first film, The Salvation Hunters, 
made by him for a paltry $4,800, remarked: “It is 
inconceivable that such cinematic greatness could 
have been achieved in America.” Chaplin, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Sr. and Joseph Schenck were similarly 
enthusiastic, buying it for United Artists release, and 
a new director was launched. Soon, von Sternberg 
made The Sea Gull (not the Chekov play) for 
Chaplin which, though described by John Grierson 


as containing some of the most beautifully poetic 


photography he had ever seen, was not released by 
Chaplin for reasons of his own. From the fragile 
imagery of The Sea Gull to the toughness of Under- 
world, which set the pattern for all the American 
gangster films to come, was an incredibly facile step 
for the versatile young artist. Underworld was an 
artistic and financial success, and Paramount gave 
von Sternberg a $10,000 bonus. By this time, he was 
riding the crest of the wave. Emil Jannings’ first 
American film, The Last Command, was so well 
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received that Jannings, after his return to Berlin with 
the advent of the sound film, asked Erich Pommer, 
then production head of UFA, to bring its director, 
von Sternberg, to guide Jannings through his first 
sound film, The Blue Angel. This was the film which 
turned out to have, as Jannings’s vis-a-vis, a hitherto 
little-known actress named Marlene Dietrich. The 


rest is history. 


The discovery of Dietrich by the director changed 
not only the course of both their careers during the 
next five years but gave the screen something that 
made movie audiences’ heads spin with the visual 
intoxication of von Sternberg’s unprecedented im- 
ages. Here was a Pygmalion-Galatea relationship 
although some called it a Svengali-Trilby one) in 
which, boiling in the vortex von Sternberg created 
around his star, was every element calculated to 
enhance her potency on the screen—‘the weary 
glance, the husky voice, her magnificent legs” (as 
Bardéche and Brasillach put it), but much more, 
the oblique and perverse humor grafted on to the 
familiar situation, the laconic underplaying and well- 
bred quietude with which the most daring implica- 
tions were made. Von Stroheim dug deeper and 
Lubitsch laughed louder, René Clair was wryer and 
Capra was more indigenously American, but no one 
could take an ordinary idea or a familiar period and, 
cocking his head as a Ravel would appear to have 
done before tackling a simple bolero or Viennese 
waltz, come up with the penultimate word to be said 
about the French Foreign Legion (Morocco), about 
beautiful Mati Hari (Dishonored), femmes fatales 
(The Blue Angel and The Devil is a Woman) or the 
historical siren (The Scarlet Empress 







Eventually the beleaguered forces hoist a surrender flag and 
return to their homeland with the heroine. 
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After doing the best he could with a cleaned-up 
version of The Shanghai Gesture handed to him in 
1941, von Sternberg suddenly became inactive. For 
eight years he made no films, save a documentary 
for the O.W.I.; during this period he also served 
as production consultant for Duel in the Sun. Then 
Jules Furthman, his old scenarist, suggested to 
Hughes that von Sternberg be permitted to test as 
director of Hughes’s pet project, a film called Jet 
Pilot. Von Sternberg accepted the challenge and 
made a test as if he had never made a film before. 
The test was successful, and von Sternberg made Jet 
Pilot, as yet unreleased. It was his first color film. 


Then came Macao, Japan and Anatahan. 


The latter deals with a factual incident which 
occurred after the war on the island of Anatahan, a 
verdant dot in the South Pacific, one of the Mari- 
anas group. Thirty Japanese soldiers and one Jap- 
anese girl held out for many months, refusing to 
believe the war was over and Japan defeated. As if 
this weren’t tough enough on them, what with occu- 
pying American forces trying to ferret them out, the 
soldiers fought among themselves over the lone fe- 
made. Six were killed in these “intramural” frays. 
Finally they were convinced that the jig was, in- 


deed, up. 


The whole film was shot in a studio, where a 
jungle island was created. “It isn’t necessary to go 
to the actual locations of your story if you under- 
stand the essence of the reality you are trying to 
evoke,” said the creator of a Sahara desert outpost 
, which the Pasha of 
Marrakech refused to believe was not actually filmed 


in California (for Morocco 


in Morocco. In the face of all the current traveling 
being done by Hollywood directors to the four cor- 
ners of the earth to “insure authenticity” of their 
locales, this is an original thing to say. But von Stern- 
berg is nothing if not original. He has even taken his 
camera off its conventional tripod for Anatahan and 
mounted it on a tall cylinder, like an X-ray camera, 
which gives him greater flexibility and freedom of 
movement. This, too, coming at a time when the 
“wide screen” threatens to do away with camera 
movement altogether, is original. So, with the for- 
seeable elimination of the moving camera, cutting, 
close-ups and all the rest of the grammar of film- 
making, which we can expect from “wide screen” 
films; with the alarming prospects of “lions in our 
laps” and “Marilyn Monroe in our arms” (what will 
we do with her in a crowded theatre, even if 3-D 
does catapult her into our arms?) ; with “stereo- 
phonic sound” coming at us from every square inch 
of the theatre so that there is no escape, a director 
who remembers what the function of the film origi- 
nally was continues in his quiet way to serve the 


muse of cinema. 


Theatre Done with Mirrors 


Drawings by 
CAROL KOVNER 
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by Joy Rea 


In Valle-inclan's esperpentos the grotesque 
became a symbol of social injustice 


ernest form little known outside Spain, and there represented only in 
the works of one author, but a form of the drama that is shattering, merci- 
less, killing, is the esperpento. It is a form, as César Barja, the Spanish critic, has 
said, that differs from a farce as a farce differs from a comedy and that differs 
from a melodrama as a melodrama differs from a tragedy. Valle-Inclan, who 
invented it, denied that he was its inventor, insisted rather it was Goya who had 
made the first esperpento and advised those who wanted a first-hand definition 
to go to the Street of the Cat in Madrid. 


The Street of the Cat is a side street just off the Plaza de Santa Ana. It is 
three yards wide. Cats walk in the street and old women, syphilitic and filled 
with gin, sit in the doorway of its one café. At night the street lamps give off 
not light but shadows. The life of the rest of the city seems to have passed it by, 
and few go there except those who like to divert themselves looking into the 
street’s concave mirrors. In his Bohemian Lights, Valle-Inclan sets down two 
hungry, freezing, brilliant Madrid rascals into this street in front of these mirrors. 
One of them, Max Estrella, who is a poet, says, as he looks in his mind’s eye— 
for he is blind—upon the rare physiognomy of his friend in the mirror, “Don 
Latino de Hispalis, grotesque boy, I shall write something about you and you 
will become immortal.” Don Latino, thinking over his life from its beginning in 
Seville through his youth in Paris to his present status of a Madrid Bohemian, 
asks, “Will it be a tragedy, Max?” When Max says that their tragedy is not a 
tragedy, Don Latino answers, “Well, then it must be something.” It would have 
to be something, this thing about him—if not a tragedy, then a comedy, or some- 
thing in between. Max says simpiy, “El Esperpento. What I write about you, I 
shall call neither comedy nor tragedy, but simply an esperpento.” 


The word esperpento in popular 
Spanish means “an ugly and ridiculous 
person,” and Don Latino, although ac- 
customed to Max’s absurdities, is fright- 
ened at this and hurries to change the 
subject. But Max goes on with his defi- 
nition of an esperpento as a form of 
literature. It would deal with classical 
heroes going for a walk in the Street 
of the Cat and seeing themselves re- 
flected in the concave mirrors. Spain, 
he says, is itself a grotesque deforma- 
tion of European civilization. Goya 
had been the first to see this. But 
Max points out that a deformation 
ceases to exist when subjected to a 
mathematical perfection, and he wants 
to transform the classics, including 
Hamlet, with the mathematics of a 
concave mirror. Max has made his 
point. Yes, says Don Latino, the reflec- 
tions they see in the concave mirrors 
are the absurd reflections of twentieth- 
century Spain, and the truth about this 
Spain can only be told in distorted 
reflections of reality. Hereafter, a mere 
mention of the topsy-turvy world makes 
Don Latino think of Max and the mir- 
rors on the Street of the Cat and say 
to himself, “An esperpento.” 


Distorted reality, made perfect in a 
concave mirror, is not a complete defi- 
nition of esperpento. An esperpento is 
a dramatic form in which the charac- 
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ters are not only misshapen, they are like puppets. In 
Bohemian Lights some of Max’s friends, standing against 
the wall in his garret, are seen to be puppets, and Zara- 
tustra, the Madrid bookdealer who exploited helpless 
writers, has a puppet’s mechanical movement. And in 
The Lieutenant’s Dilemma Don Friolera’s harangue, as 
he walks off after he thinks he has killed his wife, is 
that of an Othello puppet. 

This esperpento, The Lieutenant's Dilemma, is a pup- 
pet show within a puppet show. Here Don Estrafalario, 
who professes to literary interests and who wears glasses 
and a beard like Valle-Inclan’s, and his friend Don 
Manolito el Pintor, are two intellectuals, traveling about 
Spain for the sake of traveling, as intellectuals do. They 
appear in the courtyard of an inn at Santiago el Verde, 
a sea-coast town near the Portuguese border, where 
each finds something to interest him: an Orbaneja 
painting for Don Manolito, a puppet show for Don 
Estrafalario. 

An esperpento is a puppet show in which the charac- 
ters, while thinking of themselves as human, never quite 
achieve the human status. The puppets in the esper- 
pentos are neither dolls nor human beings, but creatures 
somewhere in’ between. They are immeasurably dis- 
gusting and pitiable, as Valle-Inclan would have them 
be. This idea of puppets intrigued him, and he meant 
that certain Spaniards should see themselves in his 
mechanical little men of wood and iron. There were 
real names for them all. As Chesterton said, in writing 
of Dickens’ wooden men, an impossible character in a 
good book is almost always taken from life. 

Still the esperpento remains incompletely defined. It 
must also be thought of as a series of tableaux or pic- 
tures, grotesque, hideous, arresting and startling. At the 
inn at Santiago el Verde Don Manolito el Pintor is 
interested not in the puppet show but in the painting 
by Orbaneja that he found there. The esperpentos are 
pictures of devils and bad dreams and death. These 
pictures say that devils are everywhere ; that no dream 
is so bad as the one in which we live; that death is the 
only truth and that the knowledge that we shall one 
day pass away does more than a French Revolution to 
make men equal. 

But even in Orbaneja’s pictures of evil there is 
laughter, and there is laughter in the esperpentos. There 
was nothing that Valle-Inclan would not laugh at. He 
laughed at everything, and the person or thing or insti- 
tution that he laughed at might have been to him a 
pretext for laughing or it might have been an enemy 
to kill with ridicule. 

The esperpento is a dramatic form in which the 
distorted, puppet-like characters present scenes of soul- 
searing ugliness but find themselves made perfect, 
human and even beautiful through the catharsis of 
humor. The esperpentos are presented in dialogue form. 


They are made up of a series of scenes in which each 
character speaks his part with occasional descriptive 
lines at the beginning of and within each scene that 
would serve as stage directions and asides. These lines 
are in beautiful Castilian that shockingly contrast with 
the dialogue from the streets. Four of Valle-Inclan’s 
works are included in the esperpentos: The Lieutenant’s 
Dilemma, Bohemian Lights, The Shroud and The Cap- 
tain’s Daughter. 


Valle-Inclan wrote his first esperpento in 1921, when 
he was fifty-two years of age. How he came to do this, 
to write these dramas of the streets, after he had spent 
half a century laying Cellini-like claims to being a mar- 
quis and writing novels about castles on the hills, can be 
explained by something that G. K. Chesterton once 
said: in growing older and in discovering our own phi- 
losophy, we learn what special thing we have to do. As 
Valle-Inclan grew older, he learned that the one thing 
he had to do was to expose social injustices in Spain. 
Not having the freedom of speech to say what he 
wanted to say directly, Valle-Inclan had been forced to 
work out devices for horror—curved mirrors, puppet 
shows, pictures of devils and bad dreams—with which 
to expose corruption in Spain 

If translated and produced, the esperpentos could 
by inference expose corruption anywhere. If Bohemian 
Lights were shown upon a stage, one of La Pisa Bién’s 
neo-Malthusian lines would bring the house down and 
stop the show temporarily; then the laughing would 
end in crying over what the ugly, ridiculous esperpento 
characters signify: a picture of Spain and Spaniards 
everywhere about to lose whatever hold they have on 
freedom: And what they signify for Spain, they can 


signify for the world. Perhaps esperpentism is waiting 


to make its public appearance until it is sure of an 
audience that can sit through its crass lines or until it 
finds a director with bad dreams. Perhaps it is waiting 
for Gian-Carlo Menotti to make music out of the 
devil’s laughter. 





Montage by Alfredo Valente 


WALTER SLEZAK, currently appearing as a benevolent if unconventional seraph in My 3 Angels after a 
dozen years devoted to acting Hollywood pirate villains and Nazis, is a fifty-one-year-old Viennese who can speak 
with authority on music, books, painting and chess. His father, the well-known operatic tenor, Leo Slezak, wanted 
him to study medicine; instead, at eighteen, Walter went to work in a bank, a none too satisfactory compromise 
which he abandoned at the drop of a contract from Michael Curtiz, then directing silent films on the continent. 

His recent stage and screen roles furnish little clue to his status as a matinee idol in both those mediums in 
Germany, prior to his American stage debut. The latter occurred in 1930, in a show called Meet My Sister. Between 
this date and 1942, when he took leave of the stage, Slezak had leading roles in seven productions, including Music 
in the Air, May Wine, The Pursuit of Happiness and I Married an Angel. 

When he first arrived in Hollywood, in 1943, he soon became, by what seemed the unanimous consent of major 
studios, a leading exponent of broad villainy. Back on Broadway in My 3 Angels, Slezak has reformed to the extent 


of portraying a good-hearted confidence man. 
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HESE are angry times in the theatre, with everyone aware—however 
| downto en: something is wrong; and the tendency is growing among 
people concerned about the theatre to blame somebody else for its predicament. 
Anybody else, so long as a fervent denunciation goes hand in hand with 
a tone of self-righteousness by the denouncer. That is the advantage of vague- 
ness: if indignation is boldly asserted, nothing else is needed—least of all 
facts or a prudent consideration of them. 


One tendency is to blame the critics for everything, a tendency to which 
playwrights are inclined. Another is to blame the playwrights; and the critics 
are likely to associate themselves with this point of view. Every time a play 
opens on Broadway to mixed or overwhelmingly unfavorable notices, and 
closes shortly thereafter, this particular controversy rages anew. “The critics 
killed a deserving play,” one group insists. “It deserved to be killed,” says 
another group. 


A vast number of theatregoers are never given the chance to make up 
their own minds; and it is in the interests of these that Theatre Arts now 
publishes one such controversial play. 


See the Jaguar by N. Richard Nash opened last December 3 at the Cort 
Theatre, under the management of Lemuel Ayers in association with Helen 
Jacobson. It starred Arthur Kennedy and featured Constance Ford, Cameron 
Prud’homme and Roy Fant. 


The reviewers had little or nothing to say for it, though some were kind 
enough to the acting, directing and production. The play was denounced, 
variously, as a pretentious handling of a simple human problem; as a banal 
story masquerading as poetry; and—by this magazine’s George Jean Nathan— 
as “an attempt to make a conventional old movie Western seem more than 
it was by dosing it up with symbolic delicatessen which, unfortunately for 
the aspiring author, nobody could clearly decipher.” 


Others, including some members of our staff, disagreed, respectfully, with 
Mr. Nathan, and less respectfully, with his colleagues of the New York press. 
The play, though a commercial failure (it closed in less than a week), was 
certainly not an ignominious one. It seemed to some of our editors that in 
the very ambition of its attempt, See the Jaguar was entitled to more than 
perfunctory consideration. To be sure, it sets its limits within the conventions 
of the Western, as Mr. Nathan pointed out; and the basic situation of an 
idealistic schoolteacher in conflict with an ignorant and cynical community 
is an old one, whose literary forebears existed long before the movies. 


All plays operate within conventions. The stage itself is a convention—like 
the alphabet, an indispensable one. The test of merit is the humanity brought 
to the convention. Because See the Jaguar is honestly concerned with people, 
it is presented here, for readers themselves to determine whether its concern 
is effective or not. It poses the major problem of our times: the conflict of 


those who have no power except their humanity with those who have every 
power except humanity. The conflict will not be resolved in dramatic liter- 
ature, or any other kind of literature; but as long as it is still possible to 
state the terms of the struggle in a play, there is still a chance that humanity 
may win. 
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the complete text of 


a drama by N. Richard Nash 


See the Jaguar, produced by Lemuel Ayers, in association 
with Helen Jacobson, opened at the Cort Theatre in 
New York City on December 3, 1952. The director was 
Michael Gordon. Scenery and costumes were by Lemuel 
Ayers. Incidental music was by Alec Wilder 


CAST 

HILLTOP Phillip Pine ORIE George Spelvin 
YETTER David Clarke FRANK Arthur Batanides 
JANMNA Constance Ford MEEKER Ted Jacques 
GRAMFA RICKS Roy Fant MRS. MEEKER Florence Sundstrom 
MRS. WILKINS Margaret Barker WALLY WILKINS James Dean 
DAVE RICKS Arthur Kennedy JEEJEE Dane Knell 
BRAD Cameron Prud’homme SAM Harrison Dowd 
HARVEY George Tyne and other villagers 
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BRAD: If you open up that cage and let that boy go free, 
I'll try to stop you, stop you dead! 


(James Dean, Arthur Kennedy, Constance Ford, Cameron Prud’homme) 


Copyright, 1953, by N. Richard Nash (Revised) 


Unpublished Dramatic Composition, Copyright, 1949, 
by N. Richard Nash 


IMPORTANT: Particular attention is called to the fact that 
the text of the play herewith reprinted is the reading 
text and may under no circumstances be used for public 
production or reading. 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that See Tue Jacuar, being fully protected under the 
copyright laws of the United States of America, the 
British Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and 
all other countries of the Copyright Union, is subject to 
a royalty. All rights, including professional, amateur, 


1953 


Photographs by TALBOT-GILES 


motion picture, recitation, lecturing, public reading, radio 
broadcasting, television and the rights of translation into 
foreign languages, are strictly reserved. Particular em- 
phasis is laid on the question of readings, permission for 
which must be secured from the author in writing. All 
inquiries for rights (other than for amateur and stock 
rights) should be addressed to the author, c/o Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc 

Inquiries on stock productions should be addressed to 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y 
The amateur acting rights of Sze THe JAGUAR are con- 
trolled exclusively by the Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y., without whose 
permission in writing no amateur performance of it may 
be made 
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THE ACTION of the play takes place at 
Brad’s gas station and in the nearby 


mountains of a western state 


THE TIME covers about twelve hours, 
from morning to night, of a day in 
early spring in the present time 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENES 


ACT ONE 


Brad’s Gas Station. Morning. A day in 
early spring 


ACT TWO 


Scenel: A plateau on Burden Hill 
Early afternoon. 

Scene 2: A clearing on Burden Hill 
Midafternoon 

Scene 3: Another clearing on Burden 

Hill. Late afternoon 


ACT THREE 
Scene I 
Scene 2: 


Brad’s gas station again. Dusk. 
The same. Night 


THE LOCALE 


The cross-couztry driver sticks to his 
Auto Club maps, follows the white line, 
studies the road numbers on the high- 
way shield markers and sings old songs 
to himself so as not to fall asleep at the 
wheel. He’s in a hurry, trying to make 
Middleville by nightfall. He halts only 
to refuel the car and himself, and for 
other organic emergencies. Nature will- 
ing, he synchronizes all these ectivities 
in one stop—this makes for high effi- 
ciency. 


Sometimes, however, it gives him 
pause to see, notably in the West, such 
signs as these: “See the Iguana.” Or 
more elaborately, “One Mile Gas and 
Oil See the Grizzly Bear.” 


These rudely lettered road placards 
indicate that if he will linger he can 
have a look at an amateur zoo which 
features the animals mentioned and 
perhaps a few other representatives of 
the local fauna. Sometimes there is 
a solitary cage with a wildcat in it; 
sometimes a few hutches with rabbits 
or a mangy polecat. There is no charge 
for this casual entertainment because 
it is a come-on. The owner of the gas 
station who has trapped the beasts 
hopes that the traveler will buy ten 
gallons of ethyl! and drink a Coca Cola 
And if the traveler should drop two bits 
into the box for contributions toward 
feeding the animals—why, this is pay 
aplenty. For these are people on the 
penny margins of business, in the back- 
wash of civilization. 


The play is set in such a locale 
outside Brad’s gas station on a rutted 
branch road in the mountains of a far 
western state. Actually it is more the 


village store than a service station since 


> 
rh 


winter travel along this mountain route 
is light. It is only in summer when 
motorists take this jolting short cut that 
there is enough auto trade to make the 
gas business pay. 


The front of the store is the rear wall 
of the set. A door leads into the store 
and the plate glass window says it is 
“Brad’s.” Through the plate glass we 
see: display cards advertising beer and 
liquors, Lifebuoy soap and Wheaties; 
a pyramid of canned foods and a match- 
ing pyramid of canned motor oil. The 
living quarters are the right wall of 
the set; they have a separate entrance 
although they can also be reached by 
way of the store. Thus, the store and 
house are a single, L-shaped structure. 
This wooden building is not run down 
but it is weatherbeaten. The winter 
here is hard on board-and-batten and, 
it being newly spring, Brad hasn’t got- 
ten around to painting the exterior, not 
yet. 


The cages make up the left wall of 
the set. There aren’t many cages and 


they’re small double-decker affairs, 
hutches; except for the single cage 
closest to the audience which is full 
height, large, well built and empty. But 
the small hutches have occupants—a 
ferret in one; a few wild birds in an- 
other; a couple of moles; a shabby grey 
fox. The angle at which they are set, 
and the darkness inside them, prevent 
us from seeing the animals. But the 
signs—‘“See the Ferret”... “See the 
Fox”—tell us they are there. Down- 


stage of the house, a single gas pump, 


once brightly colored, now dingy. 


The set just described serves for Acts 
One and Three. In the Second Act we 
move up onto Burden Hill. All three 
scenes of this middle act are played on 
the Hill and it is intended that one set 
should suffice for all of them. And in 
moving from one scene to another dur- 
ing Act II there must be no lowering of 
a curtain but merely a shifting of the 
focal light. This, to the end that there 
be no break in the rising action; also, 
a minimum disturbance in the visual 
scene to which the audience has be- 
come accustomed. 


The Burden Hill set must not be 
overly realistic. Going even further, the 
decor for the entire play should eschew 
any fact-fettered realism. To this pur- 
pose, the mountains must seem to dom- 
inate the locale. They loom everywhere 
around us. They are oppression and 
aspiration. They are so much a part of 
everything that they fill the entire at- 
mosphere with their cverpowering un- 
reality so that what comes to our vision 

in the set and in the lighting—should 
be almost materially faithful to con- 
crete fact, but not quite 


This generalization doesn’t extend to 
the actors. They must dress and play 
with complete fidelity to earth-bound 
realism. It is as though a camera were 
focused on the actors alone and they 
stand out sharp and real; and all that 
surrounds them, the house, store, gas 
pump, cages, trees, mountain rocks are 
so slightly edge-blurred, in the realm 
of dreams. 


Perhaps music will help key this 
contrast between the real and the un- 
real. Music of indeterminate source, as 
if coming down the corridors of the 


hills. 
ACT ONE 


In the darkness we hear a plaintive 
music, like an emanation from the hills 
With the gradual light we discover the 
cages first and one of the signs, “See 
Slowly the light fills the 


rest of the stage and reveals the full 


the Ferret.” 


morning 


Two men are onstage, YETTER and HILL- 
top, both dressed in rough work clothes. 
YETTER is about thirty-five, shifty-eyed 
and unkempt. HE sits at a small, rude, 
log-made table with a deck of playing 
cards which he spills from hand to 
hand, like a trickster. HILLTOP is some- 
what younger, tight-mouthed and un- 
smiling. ue is poking a stick into the 


ferret’s cage, worrying the weasel. 


HILLTOP: Come on, you ferret boy. Come 
on, you little brown bastard, come and 
git another finger. (He holds up his 
hand; it is bandaged.) 


yetreR: Leave him be, Hilltop 


HILLTOP: Come on, weasel boy—come 
on—TI’ll knock your brains out. 


YETTER: You won't be satisfied until 
your hand’s a stump 


HILLTOP: No, not until. Come on, rat 
ketcher—come on, ferret boy. 


(JANNA enters from the store. SHE is 
young and full-breasted and the rap- 
ture in her is not yet sky-borne for she 
thinks of herself as practical, earth- 
bound. sHE carries a brown paper bag 
with groceries in it. SHE sees HILLTOP 
annoying the ferret.) 


JANNA: Hilltop—please 
Let the animals alone! 


I begged you 


HILLTOP: I was only playin’ with the 
damn ferret! What's wrong with that? 


JANNA: They're not to be played with! 


HILLTOP: What're they here for if you 


can’t have a little fun—? 


JANNA: They're here to draw the driv- 
ers off the road! For the tourists, un- 
derstand! 
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HILLTOP: (Mockingly, like a barker) See 
the animals! Tank up on gas and oil! 


Buy a Coke! Drop a dime in the sucker 
box! Well, I done better than 
that—I gave your pop the ferret! 


YETTER: Let the damn fool play with 


him, Jannie. He won’t do harm. 


HILLTOP: I got a right! I tracked this 
thing through winter snow. I smoked 
his burrows, figured out his ways, and 
when I caught him he cost me this! 
(Holding up his bandaged hand) And 
I gave him to your pop 


YETTER finger and all 


Yeah 


Come on, ferret boy. 


HILLTOP (Going back to cage) 


JANNA: (Turning away. To Yetter) 
Your Ford’s filled up—eleven gallons. 
And here’s your bread and beer. Four 
dollars even 


yeTTeR: (Taking bag; handing her mon- 
ey) Here’s two of them—and two on 


tick 


HILLTOP: (At cage) Come on, polecat, 


love me close! (HE lets out a yelp.) 


JANNA: What happened? 
(Together) 
yeTTeR: Did he nip you? 


HILLTOP: I’ll kill that little weasel—skin 
him down! 


JANNA: Let’s see. Take it out of your 
mouth and let me see. 


HILLTOP: I’m blood, that’s what I am. 


JANNA: It’s only a nick. You'll live to 
pick your teeth with that. (SHE starts 
toward the store.) 


HILLTOP: Janna, wait! ... How much 
do I have to bleed to get a soft word 
outa you? Tell me and I'll send it to 


you in bottles. 


JANNA: (Annoyed, disturbed) Send it 


to some other girl! Why me? 


Why? Because my head- 
wheel’s out of mesh! Why? Because 
you're plump! You was a skinny hen 
this winter but critters fatten to the 
spring and you did too! And it’s ap- 
pealing to me! 


HILLTOP 


JANNA: Quit that! 


HILLTOP: Yetter says you wouldn't ride 
to Leverstown and see a picture show 
Not with me, he says. Yetter says if 
I was to call some evening, all dressed 
up, the door’d be locked. He says if 
I was to ask you to walk up Burden 


Hill 
TANNA: Yetter’s right. 


HILLTOP: But others asked 
gone 


and you ha’ 
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JANNA: (As the MEN laugh pruriently) 


Yetter, you're a sneak 


YETTER: I didn’t tell him nothin’, Jann 
I just said I seen you up on Burden Hill 
and I seen Dave. I didn’t say I seen 


no sporty doin’s. 


HILLTOP: (Mockingly) Damn right you 


didn't. That Dave’s a gelding. 
JANNA: More stallion than you, Hilltop! 


HILLTOP: (Smiling. With elaborate sar- 
casm) Don’t get a sour stomach, girl 
Dave's all right. Hell, somebody's got 
to be the schoolmarm of the town 
Somebody, man or girl. And man or 


girl, Dave’s fine! 


(GRAMFA RICKS enters. HE is an old man, 
but full of yeast; living is for GRAMFA 
a constantly wondrous, exciting state of 
ferment. HE is small and wiry; HE is 
often drunk and always dirty.) 


Well, talk of the pup and the old dog 
appears. Hiya, Gramf! 


GRAMFA: (Sailing past him. Grandilo- 
quently) I got no time for bein’ sociable! 


I come on business! 


YETTER: (GRAMFA is the butt of their 
ridicule) Business, huh? You doin’ any 


tattoos these days? 


GRAMFA: You know stinkin’ good and 
well I ain’t tattooed nobody in near ten 


years 


YETTER: (Winking to Hilltop) You ain’t? 
How’s that? 


GRAMFA: (Explosively) There ain’t no- 
body on this hill got the good sense to 
let me, that’s how’s that! Janna, I’m 
here on business! 


JANNA: What can I do for you, Gramf? 


GRAMFA: Dave sent me over to buy a 
quart of that there Black-Eyed Susan 
Whiskey. 


JANNA: (Knowing him for a liar; hu- 
moring him) He did, huh? Since when 
did David take up drinking? 


YETTER: In the daytime. 


GRAMFA: (Not squelched; with a flour- 
ish) Exactly what I said to him! Dave, 
I says—you’re me grandson—me loved 
grandson. The world ain’t good. It’s 
got the smell of a sow’s behind. There’s 
maggots in the earth and carrion in the 
sky. But that ain’t cause—no, Dave, 
that certain’y ain’t cause for you to 
take up drinkin’—not in the daytime. 


JANNA: (Going along with him) But he 
still wanted that quart of Black-Eyed 
Susan. 

GRAMFA: Stubborn! Gramf, he says 
somebody sowed an April seed in me 
gut and I want the juice of the devil 
to make it grow! 


HILLTOP: Did he give you the money? 


GRAMFA: You keep your mind on your 


own behind! 
JANNA: Well, did he? 
GRAMFA: Credit! Ain't his credit good? 


JANNA: (For all her fondness, SHE is 
stern.) Gramf, you're an old liar. You 
know darn well Dave didn’t send you 
And I won't give you any whiskey 


GRAMFA: (Blustering) He did send me! 
He even writ out a note. It says give 


Gramf a quart of Black-Eyed Susan. 
JANNA: Show it to me 


GRAMFA: (With a flourish of fighter’s 
fists) I got it in me pocket, in me 
pocket! 


JANNA: Don’t make your fists at me 


Just show me the note 


GRAMFA: (Rooting through his pockets) 
Seems like could I ha’ lost it on 
the road? 


JANNAS You coulda—if you ever had it 


GRAMFA: (Shrewdly) You guess it right 
I lost it on the road. I'll tell you what 
I'll holler for him 


Dave! Dave—you 


(Caterwauling) 
Dave! 
JANNA: Stop that racket! You know as 


well as I do—Dave’s not there! 


GRAMFA: He is! Dave! 


JANNA: Quiet, Gramf. Not there. (Quiet- 
ly) Dave went up the mountainside 
with Pop. 


(EVERYBODY turns to her quickly.) 


GRAMFA: Up the mountainside? 


HILLTOP: With your pop? 


JANNA: (With defiance and inner ex- 
citement) Yes—with Pop! And when 
he comes down with a lynx he’s trapped 
himself or a bear fresh out from winter, 
you'll take back what you said about 
him being gelding! 


HILLTOP: (Scoffing) I'll take it back 


why, sure—even if he gets a titmouse! 


GRAMFA: (Agog, to Janna) How’d you 
make him do it? He sweared he 
wouldn’t go up huntin’—! How’d you 
make him? 


JANNA: (SHE has been hiding her antici- 
pation of pave’s return; hiding too 
some apprehension. Now it is appar- 
I said 
do it just for me. And then Pop said if 
David came back heavy with a bear 
or ocelot or anything worth a snare 


ent.) Pop taunted and I begged 


he’d let Dave marry me! 
YETTER: Son of a gun! 
HILLTOP: What's that? Marry you? 


JANNA (Her excitement 
You heard me, Hilltop! 


mounting ) 
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GRAMFA: That calls for a celybration—- 
calls for a drink! Jannie, tear out a 
bottle. The wet’s on me! 


JANNA: (Smiling) 
price of the bottle. 


If you’ve got the 


craMFA: Now, Jannie, don’t poop out 
my sociable! 
JANNA: Dave's orders—no liquor—not 


for you. But I guess I couldn’t stop you 
if you’ve got the price. 


cramMFa: (In a helpless explosion) The 
price! How’m I gonna get the price 
for anything? All I know is just one 
thing—tattooin’. And there ain't a livin’ 
man up on this hill who'll let me draw 
a picture on his arm! And why? I ain’t 
unsteady—no, not yet—and there ain't 
no poison in it! (Appealing for help 
from any quarter) Look at me! I’m the 
dirtiest man you ever seen! Except my 
hands! They’re always clean— with a 
penknife under me fingernails and the 
moons cut back! And always ready! 
Why I could do a picture—! I done 
pictures that’d make you cry. With 
women on men’s arms and flags flyin’ 
and ships sailin’ on the strong muscles 
of strong men’s chests! Why I could—! 
Look at that! (HE turns up the sleeve 
of his right arm, revealing a tattoo, gold 
against a brilliant blue field.) A flash 
of lightnin’ through a star. Not much. 
But everything so right—! And the star 
so real—! My God, there’s heaven on 
me arm! (Forlornly) But nobody lets 
me. The price? How’m I gonna get the 
price when nobody lets me? 


HILLTOP: (Quietly) I'll let you. 


cRaAMFA: (Not believing such good for- 
tune) What's that? 


HILLTOP: I said I'll let you. 


JANNA: (To HILLTOP) He’s not a ferret. 
Stop tantalizing him. 


HILLTOP: (To GRAMFA) How much? 


GRAMFA: (Quickly, to JANNA) How much 
is that Black- Eyed Susan? 


JANNA: Two-ten a pint. 


HILLTOP: (Rolling up his sleeve. To 
GRAMFA) Do it. 


GRAMFA: (Running off in all directions, 
afraid HiLLTop will change his mind) 
Just wait a minute. I'll get my tattoo 
kit. Don’t go ’way— 


JANNA: (Starting for the store) It’s 


here, Gramf—you left it here— 


GRAMFA: Get it, Janna—get it quick! 

(To Himutop as if trying to bind him 

here) What’ll it be? An Indian maybe 
or a cruiser on the waves—? 


HILLTOP: Are you good at drawin’ pic- 
tures of real people? 
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GRAMFA: Anybody! You want me to 
draw a picture of yourself? 


HILLTOP: No. 


GRAMFA: What then? Anything! 


(JANNA hurries back with a pint of 
whiskey and Gramra’s tattoo kit, a small 
wooden box with multicolored decals 
over it.) 


HILLTOP 
Her. 


GRAMFA: 


(Pointing to JANNA. Quietly) 


.. . Janna? 


HILLTOP: That’s right. Wash your hands. 
... Janna. 


GRAMFA: (Withdrawing. Plaintively) I 
can draw other things... 


HILLTOP: I said Janna. 


GRAMFA: (Half plea, half anger) She's 
Davie’s girl. 


JANNA: (Pitying him) Go on, Gramfa. 


GRAMFA: (Struggling; then in an out- 
burst at JANNA) How can you let me 
draw your picture on his arm! I won't 


do it! 


HILLTOP: (In a temper, moving in on 
GRAMFA) Sonofabitch, we made a deal! 


YETTER: You did! A deal! 


GRAMFA: (HE grabs his tattoo kit from 
JANNA. In tears and anger He is about 
to dash it to the floor.) No! I'll spill the 
paint—I'll break the needles— 


HILLTOP: I'll break your back! 


(HILLTOP and YETTER start to rough the 
old man up. JANNA steps between them.) 


JANNA: Let him alone! Hilltop—Yetter! 


(SHE separates them. The scrap is over. 
Silence. Gramra sits, holding the kit in 
his lap. Then, softly:) 


GRAMFA: You're a mean man, Hilltop. 
You filled up me heart and you emp- 
tied it like a sheep’s bladder. 


JANNA: (To GRAMFA; pretending to be 
annoyed with him) I knew you'd work 


me for a bottle. Here—take it. 


(sHE hands him the whiskey. HE turns 
away from it petulantly. sHE stays 
there, holding it, knowing he will take 
it. HE does.) 


cramra: Obliged, Jannie. You're a girl 
with softness. 


JANNA: In my head. And if you tell my 
pop I'm dolin’ out the store— 


GRAMFA: Me tell Brad? You catch me! 
(HE opens the bottle and takes a swig.) 
It’s good! (Another swig. His felicity 
is completely restored.) Goddamn, it’s 
got a good burnt taste! 


(MRS. WILKINS appears. sHE is elderly 
and somewhat unbalanced. sHE wears 
sneakers. And sweaters, in layers; the 
outer one an ancient coat sweater. On 
her head, a man’s cap with the visor 
unsnapped. sHE is a sweet lady whose 
inner world only tangentially meets the 
outer world which for her, in some 
nameless way, is full of pain. At the 
moment SHE is out of breath from climb- 
ing the hill; sue uses an old rifle for 
a walking stick. sue is, of course, fair 
game for ridicule. yetTrer mockingly 
treats her as if SHE were a close and 
entirely sane friend.) 


yeTrer: Why, Mrs. Wilkins! Where you 


been? 


HILLTOP: (This is part of the routine of 
ridicule.) We thought you was dead 


MRS. WILKINS: I ain’t—not yet. 
YETTER: See you got a new hat. 


MRS. WILKINS: (Sometimes SHE sees 
through the mockery.) Don’t you be 
teasin’ me now, Yetter ... Janna, I'll 
sit awhile and you can bring me. Will 


you? 


JANNA: (SHE takes no part in the men’s 
raillery.) Sure. What is it, Mrs. Wilkins? 


MRS. WILKINS: (Delicately, almost sing- 
song) I want some barley—not too 
much—not enough so’s you'd notice it 
was gone. I want some bacon—not a 
flitch—not the lean—just so’s I can 
puddle the pan with fat. And I want 

I want (sHE has forgotten.) Oh yes, 
some bullet-things to fit my gun. 


YETTER: (Amused) What do you want 
with bullets, Mrs. Wilkins? 


MRS. WILKINS: To shoot at spiders may- 
be or to scarify a man. (To JANNA) You 
got any? 


JANNA: (Nodding) That be all? 


MRS. WILKINS: That's all. (When JANNA 
has gone into the store, MRS. WILKINS 
settles back in the chair. sue looks 
around her benignly, glances at the 
cage.) Hello, bird... 
ment while the MEN watch her, amused) 
Where’s Davie Ricks? (Before THry 
can answer SHE answers herself.) Well, 
if he ain’t here he’s somewhere else. 
Just so he’s somewhere . . . Hello, bird. 
(Now sue looks at HILLTOP and YETTER.) 
It’s in my mind to make a dollar now. 
I’m good at mending, as you know. Or 
I could do a widow’s wash—I’ve done 
the many, never a complaint. Or I 


could scrub a lintel, white-wood clean 
° 


(Another mo- 


HILLTOP: Fresh out of lintels. Not to- 
day. 


MRS. WILKINS: I got a song. I made up 
a new song. 


HILLTOP: Well, go on—sing it. 
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MRS. WILKINS: 
nickel. 


(Craftily) Cost you a 


yeTrerR: Nickel! You don’t need no 
nickel! They say you got nine hundred 
dollars tucked away under the floor 
boards of your shack. That’s what they 


say. 


MRS. WILKINS: (Scornfully) They say 
the world will end tomorrow but it 


won't. Not today’s tomorrow. 


GRAMFA: (The drink beginning to work 
on him) Some think she got it in a little 
sack tied round her neck. 


YETTER: (Going toward her) Let’s see 
it, huh? How "bout we see it? 


MRS. WILKINS: (Frightened, clutching at 
her neck) I got no money in it! 


HILLTOP: Let’s see it anyways! 


MRS. WILKINS: (Raising her gun) Leave 
off, Hilltop! Leave off or I'll make a 
noise! 


YETTER: (Laughing) Not with that you 
won't! You got no bullets! 


MRS. WILKINS: (Forlornly lowering the 
gun) It’s bad to be a woman that has 
lost her bullets. 


(YETTER and HILLTOP vent their laugh- 
ter.) 


YETTER: (Wheedling) Come on, Mrs. 


Wilkins—let’s see the sack. 


MRS. WILKINS: (Weakening, clutching 
the little bag) There’s nothin’ in it! 
See? Just a bit of camphor; only cam- 
phor to keep the cholera away and 
ward off witches. The smell is pleasin’. 


yetrer: (Smelling it) Pleasin’—phew! 


MRS. WILKINS: How ‘bout I sing that 
song, Hilltop? New song. Easy worth 
a nickel. (HE pitches the coin to her.) 
I'm not makin’ anything on this. This 
song is worth a dollar, cheap. (SHE 
sings in a strangely sweet voice. It is 


a sad, minor-key lullaby.) 


Green briar, blue fire, 
Blaze up higher and higher, 
Dog barkin’ on the hill, 
Be still, my child, be still. 
Green briar, blue fire. 
Fire, fire, fire. 
(The song drifts off and is over.) 


nituttop: Sure worth a nickel. 


cRaMFA: (Roseate with drink) A good 
song. A real good song. 


MRS. WILKINS: (Irrelevantly) You know 
how I figger? I figger I’m goin’ to die 
today. 


yvetrer: Gah. You always figger that. 
HittToP: And you hardly ever do it. 
MRS. WILKINS: No, I got it figgered. To- 
day’s the ready day. 
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YETTER: (Another gambit in mockery) 
You can’t do that, Mrs. Wilkins. Not 
before you're married. 


MRS. WILKINS: (Apprehensively) Now 
you quit it, Yetter. 


GRAMFA: (HE giggles.) Yetter, don’t you 
tease my girl. 


HILLTOP: (To MRS. WILKINS, indicating 
GRAMFA) How many times does the poor 


boy have to ask you? 


YETTER: (Egging him on) Go git her, 


Gramf. And marry her! 


MRS. WILKINS: (In a panic) Stop it now 
stop it! 


HILLTOP: Go on, Gramf—go on! 


GRAMFA: (In the momentum of it, and 
unable to desist, HE joins the mockery. 
HE is coquettish and not really mali- 
cious.) There’s woman in you, Mrs. 
Wilkins, and man in me! That’s all it 
takes—that’s all it ever took! 


HILLTOP: Marry him, Mrs. Wilkins 
straight off—marry the poor boy! 


MRS. WILKINS: Quit it! 
YETTER: We'll dress up for the weddin’ 


MRS. WILKINS: Why don’t you stop, you 
stop! (Suddenly trying to escape, sHE 
makes a motion to her heart.) Oh! 


MRS. WILKINS: There’s nothin’ in it! See? 


GRAMFA: What is it, Mrs. Wilkins! 


JANNA: (Entering) What's the matter? 
What’s going on! 


MRS. WILKINS: Somethin’ ails me. It ails 
me year on year! 


GRAMFA: (Contritely) Did I harm you, 
did I? 


MRS. WILKINS: (Somewhat recovered) 
The .dog worrits the cat and the cat 
worrits the mouse—it’s a good spring 


day for dyin’. 


GRAMFA: You all right now? Sure you’re 
right again? 

MRS. WILKINS: Yes . . . I found myself 
(To JANNA) Where's my boughten stuff? 


JANNA: Here—all put in a sack. 


MRS. WILKINS: (Apologetically) Tell 


Brad to put it on the book again. 


JANNA: You're sure you can go down 
now? 


MRS. WILKINS: Oh yes. . 
hear me song, did you? 


You didn’t 
(Starting to 
sing again) Green briar, blue fire. Fire, 
fire . (she suddenly breaks off and, 
with a detached sweetness:) God be 
kind to you all, even the wicked ones! 
(SHE goes out.) 


GRAMFA: Scared my marrow cold, she 
did. With her hand to her heart— 
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yvetrer: Gah—not me. I wasn’t 
teasin’ about that nine hundred dollars. 
I hear she’s got it! 


HILLTOP: That’s bulldirt and you know 
it! She’s int Brad for plenty. [If 
she had nine hundred chickpeas he'd 
squeeze ’em out of her! 


YETTER: (Angrily) Then what’s he give 
her credit for? Because Brad thinks 
she’s got it too! And when she dies 
he'll get his due and a little extra for 
the wait! 


HILLTOP: (Scornfully) Shoot the breeze 
and scratch for fleas! 


GRAMFA: It’s the truth! And I heerd 
more than that too! 


HILLTOP: 
Gramf? 


(Jeering) What'd you hear, 


GRAMFA: I heerd that Mrs. Wilkins have 
got a boy—a son! 


yvetrer: Gah! 


GRAMFA: She have! And you know 
where he is? She got him stuck away 
in the old ice locker! (The men burst 
into a. tumult of derisive laughter.) I 
heerd it and I heerd it! You ask Jann! 


(The men look at JANNA. SHE is un- 
comfortable.) 


JANNA: (To GRAMFA) 
much. 


You talk too 


(This renews the men’s amusement at 
GRAMFA.) 


cramFra: Go on—tell them! 
(More laughter) 


ganna: (Reluctantly, not wanting to be 
caught in the ridicule, yet wanting to 
come to cramra’s aid.) i don’t believe 
it, mind. But Fell Colby told us before 
he died. 


HILLTOP: (Scoffingly) What? What did 
he tell you? 


ganna: (Cautiously) Well, Mrs. Wil- 
kins scared him off with gunshots in 
the air—so Fell—he didn’t really see 
the boy— 


HILLTOP: That’s like I thought—didn’t 
see no boy. 


GRAMFA: But there is one! Fell said she 
got him stuck away. Ten years he been 
locked away and him a growed man 
now. 


ganna: (Taking it up) She don’t want 
he should get out nor he should look 
at the face of man or woman. And if 
he hears the song of a cardinal he don’t 
know what a cardinal looks like. And 
she tells the boy: “Pshaw! What do 
you want with a cardinal!” 


cramra: (Carried away) So he eat there 
and sleep there and void hisself too, and 
his beard grow like the Prophet Isaiah! 
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JANNA: (SHE has started all this matter- 
of-factly. But gradually—as the telling 
progresses—SHE gets caught in the exr- 
citement which mounts in a kind of 
rapture.) And he never sees a button- 
wood tree or a red squirrel in it. Only 
some time in the summer night he 
hears a girl laugh or a man calling the 
girl or boys after coon in the green 
brush, and he cries so hard his face 
and his beard get all wet and he’s got 


no towel to dry himself, no towel at 
sos 


(For a split second tuey are held by 
this. Then uu.top laughs scornfully.) 


HILLTOP: No towel at all—poor—poor! 


(veTTer laughs too. Down to earth now, 
JANNA is angry at herself for telling and 
at them for laughing.) 


JANNA: I said I put no store in it! 


(DAVE RICK’s voice is heard shouting off- 
stage.) 
DAVE’S VOICE: Janna! Jann! 


(DAVE RICKS comes rushing in. HE car- 
ries a rifle.) 


GRAMFA: Davie! Did you get something, 
Dave? 


JANNA: Did you bag or shoot or snare—? 


DAVE: Keep clear 
of me, Hilltop! 
(Arthur Kennedy) 


(pave hasn’t expected to find veTTer and 
HILLTOP here. Their presence throws 
HIM off balance. HE makes some kind of 
readjustment to THEM.) 


pAvE: I'll tell you later—or another 
place! (HE turns on his heel, meaning 
to leave—but HILLTOP’s voice catches 
HIM.) 


HILLTOP: Why? We scare you? Scared 
to own—so everyone can hear—you 
came back empty-handed?! 


DAVE: Keep clear of me, Hilltop! 


HILLTOP: Go on, hunter boy, back into 
your books and learn if Monday’s Mon- 
day! (Quickly, to JaNNA) There, Janna! 
There’s your stallion! There’s your 
huntin’ man! 


(HE laughs mockingly at JANNA. YETTER 
joins HIM.) 


JANNA: He did get something—and I 
know he did! 


HILLTOP: She knows he did—you hear 
her?—knows he did! 


(HILLTOP and yeETTER have completely 
written DAVE off now; their laughter is 
at JANNA alone. It is this that pulls 
DAVE up short.) 
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pave: (Low) What’s so funny, Hilltop? 
If the joke’s on me, why throw it her 
way? Come on—let’s have it! 


HILLTOP: (Jeering at JANNA) Your pup- 
py’s tail’s on fire! 

DAVE: (Confronting HILLTOP) Leave her 
out, I say! 

HILLTOP: (Suddenly slapping his stick 


against his own leg) Don’t smarten, 
boy, don’t get too smart! 


pave: Look at Hilltop and his stick! 
Look! A circus freak! With one arm 
three feet long, the other, five—and 
ends in wood! (HE reaches out, grabs 
the end of uiLLTop’s stick and shakes 
hands with it.) Hilltop, pleased to meet 
you! (HILLTOP wrests the stick away 
and half raises it. pave doesn’t with- 
draw an inch.) Go on, man, use it! Or 
did you think I'd flinch? 


HILLTOP: Hunter, where’s your kill? 


DAVE: Suppose I told you—in the woods 
—I caught a dinosaur! 


HILLTOP: (Irked, unable to handle um) 
Unless I got the name all wrong it’s an 
animal that don’t exist! 


pAveE: That made it hard to catch him! 
JANNA: (With a quick plea) Dave, did 
you get anything—? 


pave: (Soberly, gently, to HER alone) 
A moment, Jann—one moment. (To 
HILLTOP) Suppose I said, in mockery, 
a cougar cat! 


HILLTOP: I’d call you goddam liar. 
DAVE: How about a little cat? An ocelot? 


HILLTOP: A liar! 


pave: But not goddam. Why, then, an 
ocelot! 


HILLTOP: Where is it? 


pAvE: Let’s say her father’s toting it 
home in a sack on his shoulder, spitting 
and scratching! 


JaNNA: Alive?! Oh, Dave! (Exrulting, 
to uittTop) Well, Hilltop, you don’t 
laugh now! You don’t say anything! 


HILLTOP: (Tented, unsure) I say crap! 
I say he never got no cat! 


pave: (Easily) You’re not so sure 
though, are you, Hilltop? All right, 
relax; no cat! 


yeTrer: What smart aleck trick’s he up 
to now? You either got a cat or not. 
Did you did or did you dint? 


pave: Well said. I dint. (Then, casually) 
Hilltop, you’re a hunting man; what’s 
the bounty price on ocelots these days? 


nitLtoP: (Alerting) Five dollars. Why? 


yetrer: Son of a gun! He got one after 
all! How’d you catch him? 
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HILLTOP: Come on—come on! 


DAVE: Well, if it’s just to pass the time 
...I'm whistling through the woods 
and suddenly I hear the little spit! 
Look up—the cat! I see him in the trees 
at first—a scare of birds—and there he 
is! He arches up his back—he soon will 
leap! And me? I fire! (HE suddenly 
breaks off. With a smile) You like this 
story, Hilltop? 


HILLTOP: (Tautly) Go on—go on! 


pave: Let’s see—where was I? Oh yes— 
I fire! Not at the beast, you under- 
stand—her father wants the cat alive! 
I fire in the trees and keep on firing 
until my rifle empties! The animal runs 
back and back and suddenly the trap— 
it springs—her father calls out CAT! 
And the ocelot is ours! 


HILLTOP: I never woulda believed it, 
never! 


JANNA: (Carried away. SHE rushes to 
HIM, unable to restrain her tears.) Oh 
Davie — hold me — kiss me — we'll be 
married! 


DAVE: No—wait! I said suppose! (So- 
berly, the play-acting over) I'll go no 
further with this game! I got no ocelot! 
(A moment) There was a cat. Your 


father killed him. 


JANNA: Oh Dave—! Then why did you 
say—? 


pave: What can I do to shut him up? 
(Taking up the gun) Use this? He’s 
better with a gun than I can ever be! 
(Pointing to his head) But I’ve got a 
trigger here that beats him every time! 
Hilltop, wipe your chin—there’s egg on 
it! 

HILLTOP: Not me! You never took me 
in, you hunter boy! 


pave: You're a liar! And I warn you— 
if you mock her any more I'll make 
you squirm again! 


JANNA: (Then, deep in disappointment) 
Oh Davie... 


DAVE: I’m sorry, Jann. 


yeTreR: The way he talked, I near be- 
lieved him. The way he said he took 
the cat alive—! 


(BraD has entered on this. HE is JANNA’S 
father, in his fifties, large and powerful 
in physique, dark and volatile in mood, 
a clenched fist of a man, tense and 
driven. HE carries his rifle and a heavy 
gunny sack over his shoulder.) 


BRAD: Not alive—and he didn’t take it! 
(Slinging the sack angrily to the 
ground) There it is! He coulda took it. 
It was an old animal and lame. A kid 
with milk teeth coulda took that crit- 
ter—but not your Dave! (Turning on 
DAVE) There’s your animal! You bas- 
tard, why’d you walk away from it?! 











pave: (Squarely) I walked away—but 
not from that! 


BRAD: You coulda had him. At the sound 
of a gun, an ocelot will panic and run 
back. (To the others) But did he fire 
his rifle—no. (Breaking open Dave's 
rifle) Look at it—every chamber full! 


(To pave, with a lash of words) Front 
side or rump side, you're both the same 
to me, Dave Ricks! But not to a cat! 
And we'’da had him livin’—if you’da 
showed your face! But you forced me 
to shoot and kill the beast—to save 
your hide. And I’m damn sorry that 
I did! 

DAVE: He’s a long sight better dead than 
in your cage! 


BRAD: But that ain’t why you left! You 
left with yellow fright! 


pave: Not true! You saw me walk 
away! Deliberately walk! A man with 
yellow fright—he doesn’t walk, he runs! 


BRAD: Your bones turned marrow, you 
were scared! 


DAVE: Scared! But not of what you 
think! Climbing up that hill, it scared 
me I would kill a beast or worse than 
that—I'd help you cage it! ... Well, 
today I didn’t. For which, thank God. 


BRAD: (Quietly, to JANNA) Well, he 
didn’t do it, Jann, not even for you. 


pAVE: No, not even for Jann, however 
much I tried! 


JANNA: (With an outcry, to pave) You 
didn’t try enough! An animal, that’s 
' 


all it is—! What kept you from it? 
What squeainy thought—?! 


DAVE: I’m not squeamish and you know 
it! It’s nothing to do with animals, 
alive or dead—or if we kill them! 
Guinea pigs have been assassinated and 
dogs are made to drool to prove a point! 
And I’m all for it! Nothing to do with 
that! 


BRAD: With what then? 


DAVE: I want to marry your daughter! 
Must I be a hunter to do that? Must 
I show you I can cage and kill? Is that 
the only way to prove I'd be a fitting 
husband? 


BRAD: That’s my way! Show yourself 
a man—like Hilltop, all the rest. Not 
different! 


DAVE: But I am different! That’s the 
only way I know to claim her—-that I’m 
different! I’m a man of some invention! 
I can read what’s not been written, 
I can hear what’s not been said! Why, 
I’ve got a small machine up here that 
can do wonders! I lie at night—and let 
it run, run and presto! The world is 
magical! .. . If it’s the killing hand you 
want—I don’t have that! But I can 
show you— 
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BRAD: You showed enough! The mat- 
ter’s ended 


veTrer: The boy’s a hunter! 
weddin’ day! 


Happy 
(HE and ui.top laugh.) 


BRAD: Let it be, Hilltop. Yetter, let it 
rest. Go on—find things to do—you too, 
old man 


(YETTER, HILLTOP and GRAMFA start to 
leave. DAVE stays, waiting to take the 
matter up with BRAD, in private. GRAMFA 


is off now as BRAD calls YETTER.) 


reap: Yetter—wait a minute. Want to 
vake a buck? 


YETTER: (Returning with niLLToP) Doin’ 
what? 


BRAD: (Indicating the sack) Skin the 
beast and let me have the hide. Take 
the carcass—leave it up on Burden Hill. 


yeTTerR: Take the carcass up? What for? 


BRAD: Do what I tell you. You know 
the snare—on Burden Hill— 


HILLTOP: (Abruptly attentive) The big 
one? 


BRAD: ... Yes. 


vetrer: (Excited) The big one! Why? 


BRAD: (Evasively; annoyed) Just ‘cause 
I'm notionable, that’s all! 


HILLTOP: There, Janna! There’s your stallion! There’s your huntin’ man! 
(Arthur Kennedy, Phillip Pine, Constance Ford) 


HILLTOP: You seen somethin’, Brad! 
YETTER: (Quickly) Somethin’ big! 


BRAD: Yes .. . The jaguar’s come back. 


YETTER: The jagger! 
(Together) 
HILLTOP: You sure? 


BRAD: (With suppressed excitement) 
They say there ain’t no jaggers this far 
north. But if there are, then this is him. 
I seen his tracks, his spoor, his kill. 
And right beside my trap! (Suddenly 
HILLTOP and YETTER start off.) Now wait! 
(THEY pause. HIS voice has a low threat 
in it.) The jagger’s mine. I been waitin’ 
for him, fall and winter, and now the 
spring bust out—and me—I seen him 
first! 


HILLTOP: You ain’t seen him, Brad— 
and you ain’t got him! That animal’s 
a good fifty bucks in bounty money. 
You ain’t got him yet! 


BRAD: (Darkly) I said the jagger’s mine. 
I got his place all set. (HE goes toward 
the large, empty cage.) I painted the 
bars—I made that cage of first grade 
hemlock, joist-skip-a-joist so there'll 
be some give to the floor and make it 
right for springin’. And when I get 
him, a printed sign goes up—‘See the 
Jaguar”! ...The cars will stop and 


the gas will flow and he will snarl and 
spit and make a lively show! . . . I al- 
ways seen it just that way! (HE looks at 
the MEN.) Let no man snare him but 
myself! And over everything, let no 
man kill him! Am I clear? 


HILLTOP: Be reasonable, Brad! I’m a 
hunter—that’s my trade! It’s what I 
live by! 

BRAD: You live by me! I stake you 
through the closed-up winter! You’re 
on my book! And if the bounty’s off 
and you can’t pay—who takes the 
risks?! 

HILLTOP: (Acceding quietly) I hope you 
get him! 


BRAD: I'll get him. 


(HILLTOP and YETTER go out, the latter 
carrying the sack. As srap starts for 
the store, DAVE stops HIM.) 


pAvE: Brad—one word. 


BRAD: Don’t warm it over! The wed- 
ding’s off. And that ain’t all. It come to 
me—don’t ask me how—that you been 
goin’ up to Burden Hill, the two of you 
together. There'll be an end to that. 


(HE again starts toward the store.) 


pave: No! You can’t just say an end 
and think you're ending it! 











———ee 








JANNA: It’s not for you to say—not even 
for myself—it’s gone too far! 


BRAD: Too far? 


JANNA: (Quickly) I mean I love him! 


BRAD: My God, what do you see in him? 
The man’s a coward—plain! 


pave: If the word you mean is bully— 
I’m not that! 


BRAD: He’s feckless—on the drift—with- 
out a job! 


pAvE: Without a job—and why? Be- 
cause you closed my school! 


BRAD: It wasn’t yours! It was my barn— 
and the rent six months behind! 


DAVE: We made a deal that I would put 
the money into fixing up the place and 
buying books and blackboards! And 
when the schoolhouse paid, you'd get 
your money—every cent! And I was 
doing well—with new kids every month 
and money starting in— 


BRAD: Not near enough! 


DAVE: That’s not why you closed it! 


praD: All right! (Confronting HIm™) 
When termites take a building, tear it 
down! 


pAVE: Brad, tell me, what is it scares 
you? Three R’s and singing lessons? 


BRAD: You said you’d teach the kids— 
not parents! 


DAVE: (Quietly) Brad . . . people come 
to me with questions. Where else would 
they go? We’ve got no doctor on the 
hill, no minister, no church. Who'd help 
them write to Monkey Ward? Or test 
the water in the creek? 


BRAD: That’s not what I mean—you 
know it! Near every house and barn up 
here I own. And everybody peaceful in 
their heads. Until you came back from 
two-year normal school and set up 
your teaching trade. Then pretty soon 
my barn is full of whispers. People 
start to stir at nights, not resting, ask- 
ing questions: Why and why? And 
who has rights to what? And who 
made Brad the sheriff? 


pave: And the sheriff sleeps uneasy on 
the sharp points of his star. 


BRAD: It’s talk like that that riles my 
gut! (To zanna) I'll put it other ways: 
I don’t think that what’s between you 
is enough. It’s only what you have on 
Burden Hill when the pine boughs are 
under you. What else? What else can 
you see in him? 


JANNA: He’s not like the others—not 
like you—not cruel! 


BRAD: (Stricken) When was I ever cruel 
to you? I never cuffed you with my 
hand. You never seen a switch. The 
signs I put on you are love, not hickory! 
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JANNA: Kind to me! But to the others— 
him—! 


BRAD: (Lashing) All right—I’m cruel! 
When your Ma and me were married 
we owned a farm. One year it was 
a dying year. The drought, the blighted 
green, the cattle with the wooden 
tongue. And then a man came—a round 
man came and spoke of legal payments. 
He rustled legal papers and talked fat 
with the law. So we left the plow in 
the furrow, the geraniums in the win- 
dow box and the kitten mewing at the 
locked front door. Chah! If I’da had 
a gun could be he wouldn’t have talked 
so big! Well, we staked out here—an 
empty hill, and the road just comin’. 
Then one day when I was huntin’ bear, 
a cougar came—and he talked big—to 
your mother. You’rr pretty, Jann, but 
you’re a weasel’s whelp compared to 
her. But not then—not when I seen her 
on the ground, a cougar-kill. Could be 
that cat wouldn’t have talked so big 
if your Ma had had a gun. What I’m 
gettin’ at: The world is fang and claw 
—man and nature—so you gotta have 
an iron gut! All right, I’m cruel! I wish 
you a cruel man, like me! But him— 
he’s got a soft toad’s belly—and no 
muscle! 


DAVE: (Desperate and angry) How can 
I show you? The brain’s a muscle— 
and the heart! But never mind—there’s 
just one thing: Janna loves me and 
I love her and we'll be married! 


BRAD: On what? You ain’t got anything! 
This hill won’t feed you! 


DAVE: We'll leave your hill! 


(For a split instant a rodent alarm 
scurries across BRAD’s mind, but it goes 
as quickly as it came. He looks at 
JANNA who hasn’t added her word to 
DAVE’S threat; BRAD’s assurance returns.) 


BRAD: (Quietly) You'll leave perhaps— 
but not with Jann. 


(Offstage, a loud commotion of men 
approaching) 


HILLTOP’s voice: Brad! Brad! 
BRAD: What is it? What’s the bobble! 


HILLTOP: (Entering excitedly) The old 
woman—Mrs. Wilkins—Bunn Meeker 
seen her on the road—she’s dyin’— 


BRAD: Dyin’? . . . She makes a pastime 
of it, she spent her lifetime dyin’! 


(MEEKER and saM, two villagers, enter 
hectically, followed by GRAMFA. MEEKER 
is forty, broad-shouldered, bull-like 
SAM is somewhat older, not quite so 
coarse, a fraction more intelligent.) 


MEEKER: Brad—I seen it—Mrs. Wilkins 
—keeled over on the road—I think she’s 
dead! 





BRAD: (Hiding his excitement) For real? 
Throw earth on her and say amen? 


MEEKER: Amen! You better come, Brad 
This is sheriff's doin’s! 


HILLTOP: The boys are in her shack. 
Yetter told them there was money there 
—nine hundred bucks! 


BRAD: They got no right to that! 


sam: They’re rootin’ through the old 
dame’s clothes — cupboards — closets — 
rippin’ up the floor—! 


BRAD: Come on! Get in the truck! I'll 
drive you down. 


(GRAMFA stays but the other MEN go. 
BRAD turns to JANNA and DAVE.) 


BRAD: Mind what I told you. Stay apart. 
Keep off of Burden Hill. You mind it 
close. 


(A strain of silence between JANNA and 
DAVE. THEY do not look at each other. 
From far down the hill, the laughter of 
men who have found sport. DAVE notes 
it.) 

DAVE: Poor lunatic old woman 
They’re at her quick, before she’s cold. 


GRAMFA: I'll mosey down and see what’s 
doin’. 

DAVE: Stay here, Gramf. 
dead in peace. 


Let her be 


GRAMFA: (With a wry smile) Don’t 
worry, Dave, I won't disturb her none. 
(Holding up his tattoo kit) Jannie found 
my tattoo kit. 


DAVE: Good 
on my arm 


Now you can do a picture 


GRAMFA: Any day now. Soon 
figure 
maybe 


I gotta 
special ...a_ bird 
somethin’ with wings. 


somethin’ 


(GRAMFA goes out. Pause. pave looks at 
JANNA but SHE remains still, faced away 
from um. From off right, the sound of 
a car stopping, then HaRVEY, a middle- 
aged villager, enters. With um, his 


nine-year-old son, ORIE.) 


HARVEY: Hey, Janna—okay I fill my 
radiator up? 


JANNA: Help yourself. 
orre: Hi, Mr. Ricks. 


HARVEY: (Rebukingly) No need to call 
him Mr. Ricks. He ain’t the teacher any 
more. Dave’s good enough .. 
on. 


. Come 


(HARVEY goes off but ore remains.) 
ore: (Pointedly) Hi, Mr. Ricks. 
DAVE: Hello, Orie 


orte: The school is closed for good, I 
guess? 


pave: I'll teach you just the same. At 
my house, if you come. 


ore: (Evasively) You never charged 
me nothin’ at the school. 


DAVE: 
same. 


(Smiling) The price will be the 


ore: (Very grown up) Uh .. . I guess 
I'll let it go. You know, things is get- 
ting busy now. 


pave: Sure. . 
troublesome. 


. Besides, Pop’s getting 


orte: Yeah. He ain't like Ma. She wants 
me learnin’ things. She says it’s good to 
know that six times six makes a dozen. 


DAVE: (With a smile) A big dozen. 


ore: But Pop—he says if Brad decides 
the school is closed, it’s closed. I say, 
“What’s Brad got to do with it?” And 
Pop says, “Shut your droolin’ mouth!” 
... Excuse m*, Mr. Ricks, I didn’t 
mean to say a dirty word. 


pave: (Smiling) 
Orie. 


orig: It ain’t? Pop said it so I figured 
that it was. (Then, sympathetically) 
Maybe some night I'll sneak away and 
let you learn me a little. 


Drooling isn’t dirty, 


pave: (Hiding his smile) Thanks, Orie. 
ore: You ain’t angry, Mr. Ricks? 


pave: No. And you'd better call me 
Dave, I guess. 


(HARVEY returns. HE is annoyed to see 
orre still talking to DAVE.) 


HARVEY: Orie, come on! 
ore: So long, Mr. Ricks! 


(ORIE goes out with his ratHer. The car 
is heard driving off ... Then, from 
afar, down the hill, the sound of laugh- 
ter again. A gunshot. Another one. 
More laughter.) 


pave: Listen to them. It’s spring, the 
season changes, they get bored and 
restless, they cast around for playthings. 
Gramf ... and Mrs. Wilkins... 


Janna: You and me... You shamed 
me. (As HE turns to HER quickly) You 
could have caught that ocelot! 


pave: How? How could I marry you 
with the promise that next week I'd kill 
for killing? And next month I'd be like 
them and some day wind up hectoring 
Mrs. Wilkins! Could I promise that? 


Janna: When you offer little things you 
needn't promise all! Why can’t you 
bend? You don’t know when to bend 
and when to stand firm against the 
wind! You're a tree that’s marked for 
falling! 


pave: For falling, then, for falling! (A 
moment. THEY hold their distance. 
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Then:) Is that all? You wouldn’t have 
a word ...a happier word? 


(Suddenly, unable to stay apart, THEY 
rush to each other. tury embrace.) 


JANNA: Oh Dave! 
DAVE: Is it you? Smile! Yes, it’s you! 
JANNA: The morning’s been a year! 


DAVE: 
Smile. 


Smile. Show me it’s daylight. 


JANNA: I love you. 


pave: I love you, Janna. And I love the 
child. 


JANNA: (Breaking away) Oh, what are 


we to do? Hilltop noticed. He said that 
I was getting—plump, he said. 


DAVE: (After an instant) Jann, listen 
. . . We've got to leave the hill. 


JANNA: No—please—I can’t bear to talk 
of it again! 


DAVE: We've got to, Jann. We'll find 
a place and marry there. 


JaNNA: And have the child near strang- 
ers? 
pAvVE: They won't be strangers always. 


Don’t turn away. We'll look for friends 
—and friends will find us. 


JANNA: I’ve found them here! 


DAVE: Jan, tell me—make me under- 
stand—do you think if you step off this 
hill you'll fall down into space? 


JANNA: 
I do? 


(Unhappily) Can I help it if 


pave: (Gently) Jann, listen. You came 
here—three years old—you heard your 
bedtime stories from a frightened man. 
But I can tell you stories of the 
world—! I was away two years—it 
wasn’t easy—I don’t pretend it is. But 
things work out. I'll get a job. People 
will see the work I’m good for. They’ll 
say: Dave Ricks loves chalk and chil- 
dren, and loves his wife. Jann, I prom- 
ise you the happy days and you will 
wear your eyes with sunlight in them. 
We’'l’ build a house with good things 
all around us. And there our child will 
live and be our happiness. 


ganna: A child is a child. It can live 
here as well. 


pave: I want our child to have a home 
as warm, as friendly as the one it lives 
in now. Some better place than this. 


JANNA: What’s better than what we 
know, the place we're sure of? A wo- 
man who is pregnant wants the surest! 


pave: What’s sure? The orbit of the 
world—-it’s not a circle—it’s a questior. 
mark! What’s sure? 


Janna: The monthly rent. The vittles 
in the pot. The place I’ve lived my 
whole life long. I need you here! 
(Quietly) And others need you too. 


pave: How can I help them? If I stay 
here, I’m all tied up, I'll turn and twist 
—and do more harm than good! 


JANNA: If only you’d make peace with 
Pop. 


pave: I’ve tried! The last few days 
since school was closed—in hope that 
he would open it again—TI tried to 
friend him! I even tried to show him 
I can hunt! I can’t! ...He storms 
about my brain like wind in winter. 


JANNA: You rub him wrong. He wants 
no enemies—not even you. I think you 
frighten him. And he would do a lot 
to have you friendly. You talk of work 
—he offered you a job—last fall he 
offered. There are books to keep and 
rents to be collected. 


DAVE: You want me to be your father’s 
goon? Police his kingdom? 


JANNA: Yours, Dave! Some day it will 
be yours! 


DAVE: I want no kingdoms! 


JANNA: Call it something else—a surer 
life—a job that pays for pot roast. 


DAVE: So does pimping. 


JANNA: Why then I’m 
wrong! I’m wrong to want you to 
inherit a comfortable place! When I 
know you brighter, kinder, gentler than 
the world and want a share of world 
for you, I'm wrong! 


(Unhappily) 


DAVE: (Quietly) Jann .. . the world is 
what you carry with you. 


JANNA: No—it’s the place where you 
settle down! You want to be a wan- 
derer like Gramf? Circuses and car- 
nivals and tattoo pitches everywhere 
and nowhere and never an acre to call 
your own? It’s settling in that counts! 
For all of us! A child must have a door, 
the same door, year on year! 


pAvE: Oh, the greasy doorknob of secur- 
ity! How can you love me and be afraid 
of where I'll take you? 


JANNA: (Quietly, trying to hold back 
tears) All right, afraid. You think I 
like the scare that’s in me? Security 
and bread—and nickels for a rainy day 
and saving bits of string. I hate it in 
myself! I thought I had it licked and 
then the baby . . . And now it’s back 
like sickness. 


DAVE: 


(Gently) Jann, let’s help each 
other not to be afraid. 


JANNA: (Desperately) Then help me 
now. There’s something in you, Dave— 


it scares me! 
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DAVE: Scares you? What? 

JANNA: Don’t frown—lI love you— 
pave: Tell me—what? 

JANNA: You want to open cages. 


pave: Oh, that... yes. (Wryly) Not 
big ones, Jann. A little one will do. 


JANNA: That’s what scares me! Open 
eages! And if you did, what good? 
This one would eat that one and that 
one, this. And if you made that happen, 
you'd be eaten too—by—by Pop. A 
whole long line of eaters! 


pAvE: Somewhere you break the line. 
JANNA: Where? 
pave: Where men eat men. 


JANNA: How can you break it, Dave? 
How, all alone? 


pave: Not all alone. With you. 


JANNA: (Unnerved) I guess you should 
have found a gir! built on a larger 
scale. A hero-girl. But me—I’m sorry 
I'm not up to you—I love you so—I 
wish I were. 


(SHE starts to weep and DAVE goes to 
HER quickly.) 


DAVE: Don’t, Jann. If I could change, 
I'd do it, just to make you happy. 


JANNA: The hell is—I don’t want you 
changed. Inside, I don’t! I love the 
thing you are and the very words I 
say—if you should heed them—may 
kill the thing you are and I'd have 
nothing. And yet, with risk, I say them, 
for as you are, you run to heartbreak. 
(Then, almost to herself) How strange 
it is—that he does too! 


pave: Your father? If there’s heart- 
break there, it’s not his own! 


JANNA: His own! I couldn’t leave him! 


pave: He'll find another drone to run 
the store. 


JANNA: I don’t mean that. He needs me 
where the need is deep. 


pave: Nobody but himself! 


JANNA: You don’t know. He’s ailing 
Some nights he starts up crying from 
his bed. He walks asleep and makes 
a weeping sound that wakens me. I go 
to him and tell him all the beasts are 
bedded down, not out of cage and loose 
and hard upon him. I tell him all his 
enemies—the nameless ones, the real 

are all abed. I comfort him with hands 
upon his cheek and warm milk to make 
him drowse. And wait till he’s asleep 
Then he is a child; as much a child as 
this one I have here. An ailing one, 
afraid of everything. He built his world 
on fear and two-by-fours, afraid of 
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man and nature. A loveless one un- 
loved by everybody but myself. He 
knows that. And would die to lose me 


DAVE: (Unhappily; compassionate) Oh, 
Jannie ... You stand one-legged be- 


tween your father and myself. 


JANNA: Do this for me, Dave—let’s stay 
here—not long—a little while! It’s just 
three days since school was closed 
things may change—they’ve got to! 
Please—I need it of you, bad. 


DAVE: (Wavering) A little while... 


JANNA: And make peace with him— 
please try— 


DAVE: I don’t know how! 


JANNA: I'll show you ways. You'll see 
it won’t be bad. Some way things come 
right—they will, Dave! Then nothing 
will be forbidden. We’ll go up Burden 
Hill without a hindrance. The wind 
will rise and fall and we'll be lying 
there together. And then—quite soon 
before the baby shows—why, we'll be 
married. 


(DAVE nods and turns away to hide the 
darkness of his face. At this instant, 
GRAMFA runs in, wide-eyed, out of 
breath.) 


GRAMFA: Where is he?! 
DAVE: Who? 


GRAMFA: I saw a man out there—a 


stranger—sneakin ’round the cages 
DAVE: You're seeing things. 


JANNA: (Abruptly, pointing between the 
large cage and the hutches) Look! 
Through there! 


(Narrowly, WALLY WILKINS enters. HE 
is perhaps seventeen, with a guileless, 
innocent face and a world of wonder in 
his eyes. HE wears worn work clothes, 
spotlessly clean and newly mended. HE 
carries his MOTHER’s rifle loosely, not at 
all like a weapon.) 


JANNA: What’re you doing—prowling 


around the cages—? 
WALLY: Just lookin’ at the animals . 


(As if cataloguing them for HIMSELF) 
That’s birds—and other critters— 


JANNA: What do you want? 


WALLY: I come to find my Ma. Is she 
about somewheres? 


pave: Your Ma—who’s that? 


your name? 


What’s 


wALLy: (Uncertainly) I 
Wally. . . . Wilkins. 


my name— it’s 


craMFA: Chrisiamighty! (With a whoop 

to the others) You see! I told you 
there’s a boy! (Quickly, to watLy) But 
you ain’t got no beard! They said you 
got a beard! 


WALLy: My Ma she took it off—she took 
a razor and cut the hair away. (Then, 
proudly) She give me these clean over- 
alls. And two new shoes—they twinge 
a little. Did you see my Ma? 


JANNA: (Quietly) Your Ma’s not here. 


WALLY: (Puzzled) She opened up the 
locker door and said, “In a little while 
when I ha’ gone—you walk the hill 
and ask for Davie Ricks,” she said, “It'll 
all be strange—so don’t git lost—” (To 
GRAMFA) Are you Davie Ricks? Or am 

I lost? 


DAVE: I’m Davie Ricks. (HE makes a 
movement toward WALLy who quickly 
steps back, raising his gun a little.) 
Don’t be afraid. 


WALLY: (Lowering gun) I ain’t afraid 
But everything is big. I remember it 
from when I was a kid, but not so big 


DAVE: (Raptly) I'd think it would seem 
(Eagerly) What does it 
look like, boy? I’ve always wondered 
What would it 


smaller now 


if I could see it new 
look like? 


WALLY: (Stretching out one hand to the 
bigness) You can’t touch nothin’. . 


DAVE: That’s right—you can’t! 


WALLY: (Encouraged) It’s got a fancy 


lot of colors to it—and everything is 


like my Ma explained—except no stars. 
(Disappointed) Did she make them up? 


pAvVE: No. At night. The stars come out 
at night. 


WALLY: That’s so. I’m clean mixed up 
... The stars at night 


DAVE: You wanted me for something? 
What? 


WALLY: (Reaching into his shirt, HE 
brings out a folded sheet of paper.) 
My Ma—she said to give you this. 
(Handing pave the paper) She writ it 
out herself. 


GRAMFA: What’s in it? Read it out. 


DAVE: (As DAVE reads, WALLY is quite 
still, studying his surroundings.) “Dear 
Davie Ricks. This is my son Walter 
that I hid from all the meanness of the 
world. (pave looks a moment at WALLY.) 
Maybe I was wrong to hidden him this 
way—maybe I was right. But I loved 
him dear and didn’t want for hurt to 
come his way. So I couldn’t figger to 
do different. When he’s alone he bound 
to git in trouble and in pain. So I 
choose a man who got a good in him. 
I choose you, Davie Ricks, to start him 
off in a gently way. He got an aunt in 
Wendle City. I writ her that my boy is 
comin’ and she'll be watchin’ for the 
trains. All you gotta do is walk him 
across the hill to the depot and get his 
ticket for him. He’ll be all right if you 
just say a word or two to take the scare 
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out of him. And prepare him a little. 
He thinks the world is all me and the 
songs ' sung him. You see, I didn’t 
have no heart to tell him that all men 
won't be good like you—and all women 
won't love him like me. So tell him 
a little. And say I won’t be back. I 
won't never be back and he ain’t to 
hope I'll be back. And tell him for me 
that I say goodbye, Walter, goodbye 
son.” (HE folds the letter and puts it in 
his pocket.) 


JANNA: (To WALLY, quietly) You under- 
stand what’s written in the letter, boy? 


waL.Ly: A little—some. 
Janna: Tell him, Dave. 
pave: Your Ma is dead. 


WALLY: Dead? ... That’s won’t come 
back? (pave nods.) She always did 
come back. 


pave: She won’t, boy—no more. 


watLy: (Half-question) Wouldn’t do to 
go lookin’... ? 


pave: No. 


WALLY: I won’t cry in the daytime. I 
won't think of Ma. I'll think of her at 
nighttime and cry then. (Suddenly 
WALLY begins to tremble and a small 
sound of heartbreak comes out of his 
tightly closed lips.) 

pAvE: Don’t do it, boy. It'll all come 
round. We’ll walk across the mountain 
and on the other side, you'll ride a train. 


WALLY: (Controlling nimse_Fr) The loco- 
moty? (pave smiles.) I hear it some- 
time. It makes a whistle. 


pave: That's the one. 


waLty: Is it far? My foot hurts. 


pave: It’s five miles, boy. 
WALLY: How far is that? 


cramra: (Gruffly, to hide his tender- 
ness) He said five mile! What the hell 
do you mean, how fur? Five mile! 
Ain’t you got no sense at all? 


pave: Come on, Wally. 


JANNA: Wait a minute. Wendle City 
That’s a long train ride. It'll cost seven- 
eight dollars. 


cramra: Money! Bleedin’ ghost! They 


say she had nine hundred dallars! 
Where is it, boy? 


(waLLy is puzzled, namelessly fright- 
ened.) 


DAVE: (Quickly) Go easy, Gramf! 
cramra: (Unheeding) Listen, boy—you 
got that money? If you have, your 


chowder's full of clams and you'll be 
right good off! 
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WALLY: I don’t have nothin’. 


GRAMFA: We don’t want none of it—all 
we want to know is— 


pave: Let him alone, Gramf! 


JANNA: (Quietly) If this kid has money, 
he can buy himself some trouble with 
it, unless he settles up with Pop. His 
mother’s on the book—and on for 
plenty. 


DAVE: Yes... (Gently) Listen, boy. 
Your mother owed a lot and—it’s the 
law—you must pay off. Have you got 
any money? 


WALLY: (Confused, frightened, putting 
a hand to his pocket) I don’t rightly 
know what money is! 


DAVE: 


What’s in your pocket, boy? 


(Easily, meaning no harm, he walks 
toward Wally.) 


WALLY: Stay back! (Holding up gun) 
My Ma said—if somethin’ looks like 
harm—just hold this up and nobody 
won't hurt you. I know she told me 
right. I held it up before—a man was 
there—I pulled the latch—it made a 
noise—-and the man—he took for home! 
Stay back! Or else I'll pull the latch 
again! 


DAVE: (Quietly) Give me the gun, boy. 
WALLY: No! 


pave: (Taking a few steps toward him) 
There’s no harm, here, Wally. Give me 
the gun. 


JANNA: Dave—be careful. 
WALLY: Stay back! 


.no one will hurt 
(HE is near WALLY. HE 
gently takes the gun from wa.ty’s hand. 
WALLY, deprived of the gun, starts to 
tremble.) Thank you, boy. No need to 
tell what’s in your pocket unless you 
want to... The talk is over. 


pave: Give me.. 
. give me. 


(pAvE turns away. Slowly, wWatLiy 
reaches into his pocket and takes some- 


thing out of it: a broken looking glass.) 
WALLY: I—it’s only—it’s only this. 
cRAMFA: A bit of lookin’ glass! 


watty: I had it a long time. I used to 
play it on the walls—it went to dancin’ 
for me. (After a moment, to DAVE) 
You can try it, if you want. 


pave: (Taking it, he plays it on the 
wall of the house.) Thank you. It 
dances well. (mE hands it back to 
WALLY.) 


cramFa: We'll have to get him to 
Wendle City, and stake him on our own. 


DAVE: I've got a couple of dollars. 
(Counting his money) Three—four— 


five. 


Janna: Not enough. Here’s more, and 
change. 


(sHE hands pave the money. Mean- 
while, watty has quickly preoccupied 
HIMSELF with other affairs. HE is tam- 
pering with the locks on the hutches.) 


pave: (Noticing waLty) Hey, what are 
you doing there? 


WALLy: I figger to let the animals go 
free. 


JANNA: (Rushing to H™) 


Now wait a minute! (Together) 


GRAMFA: You can’t do that! 
(pave breaks into a gust of laughter.) 
JANNA: What’s funny—what’s so funny! 


pAvE: Just look at him! I dream and 

scheme and make a blueprint diagram 

on how to open cages! And this one 

comes along—without the quaking pros 
”» 


and cons—‘“I’ll set them free!” he says— 
and starts to do it! 


WALLY: (Pleased with uimseL_F without 
knowing why) It’s funny, huh? (Start- 
ing for the hutches again) Shall I do it? 


pave: (Smiling. Gently) No, lad, no. 
Don’t ask me why. It’s complicated. 
(Echoing Janna’s words) This one eats 
that one and that one eats this one and 
everybody's indigestible! . . . I see you 
don’t get a word I’m saying. Let me 
put it this way, boy: I liké you. 


(WALLY smiles) 
WALLy: (Irrelevantly) I’m hungry. 


DAVE: It follows. I like you, then you’re 
hungry. Gramfa, feed my friend. 


JANNA: (To GRAMFA) Take him in the 
store and feed him there. And put it 
all on tick. 


pAVE: (To waLLy) Congratulations, boy. 
You're now a page in her father’s book! 


GRAMFA: Come on, Wally boy. 


(WALLy takes up his rifle and follows 
GRAMFA into the store. In the far dis- 
tance the laughter of the MEN. DAVE 
and JANNA are startled.) 


DAVE: 
them. 


(Sobering) I'd clean forgotten 


JANNA: They may be liquored up. (Off- 
stage the close sound of men’s voices) 
Pop’s coming back. Now Dave—re- 
member—be careful and don’t rile him. 


(pavE looks quickly in the direction 
WALLY has gone as BRAD, HILLTOP and 
Sam come in. Shortly, THey are followed 
by MEEKER and his wire. sHE is a loose- 
fleshed, over-upholstered, sensual wo- 
man of thirty-eight with a loud grating 
laugh and a quickness to hysteria.) 
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HILLTOP: (Annoyed, to BRAD) You keep 
talkin’ posse! We’ll make a posse—but 
what for? 


BRAD: The boy! To ketch the boy! 
MEEKER: Him that don’t exist? 


HILLTOP: I tell you, Brad, I like huntin’ 
just as much as you! But will-o-the 
wisps and jack-o-lanterns—that’s not 
my style! There ain’t no boy! 


saM: Nobody seen him! 
BRAD: Fell Colby seen him! 
HILLTOP: Colby’s dead! 


BRAD: But the boy’s alive somewhere! 
I know it! Alive, and got the money 
with him—money that is owed to me! 


MEEKER: But Brad, I tell you there 
weren't a single buck! 


saM: No! Nobody found a quarter in 
the shack—or anywhere! 


BRAD: You muleheads! Don’t you see— 
the boy—he beat you to it! 


(veTTER suddenly races in, out of 
breath.) 


yeTreR: Brad! I seen him! Seen the 
Wilkins boy! 


praD: Where? Where is he?! 


" verrer: I was goin’ up the hill—to take 


the carcass up. 
stream—! 


I seen him by the 


BRAD: There! There is a boy! 


yetrer: And more! More to it! He was 
sittin’ by the stream—you know what 
doin’?! Countin’ money! 


BpraD: I knew it! 
yvetrer: A fortune in it! Bills and bills! 
BRAD: Why didn’t you lay hands on him! 


yeTrer: I went for him, Brad. But he 
was armed! He’s got his mother’s rifle 
with him! He let out shot and I took 
off! 

BRAD: There, Hilltop! No jack-o-lantern! 
A boy with gun—and money! 


pave: (Breaking in) Wait! You don’t 
believe that story! Yetter’s a liar—we 
all know that! A liar who likes to 
make a show! You take my word—the 
estate of Mrs. Wilkins is a mighty puny 
thing! 

BRAD: I said there'll be a posse. Meeker 

Sam-— 


pAvE: Sam, he’s sanding you for geese, 
wild geese! I saw you early working 
your down acre—go back to it! 


sam: Dave’s right—I’'m up to here in 
work. Besides, this posse’s got a smell 
that I don’t like. I got no grudge 
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against a boy or Mrs. Wilkins or any- 
body else. So long! 


MEEKER: Me too! I’m off to Leverstown! 
(The crowp moves as if to disperse.) 


BRAD: Wait! Wait, all of you! The whole 
hill knows I staked that witch! And 
stinted her on nothing! For what? For 
milk-white charity? No! Because I 
hoped she’d pay—alive or dead, she'd 
pay! I took that risk and now what’s 
left is mine, by legal right! 


HILLTOP: We don’t say no to that. Go 
and collect it. 


BRAD: I could—all by myself! But 
there’s a bigger thing. A law to test! 
Those who borrow, pay! It’s not just 
the woman’s money—it’s yours I ask 
about. All of you! You’re into me for 
plenty—every one! You for the rentin’ 
of your cottage, you for feed and fence 
post, and Yetter there for vittles, liquor, 
such. Those who borrow, pay! Or do 
you aim to leave a book of debts? Well, 
answer up! 


MEEKER: I paid last year—and aim to 
pay again. If Mrs. Wilkins don’t—it’s 
your coricern, not mine. 


BRAD: It’s yours too, Meeker! If you 
deny your debts then Yetter can deny 
them—Hilltop—Sam—the whole damn 
hill! And I can throw my cash book in 
the creek! We made those pages into 
law! It’s your law like it’s mine! I want 
to know who'll break it! 


saM: (Quietly) All right. I’m with you. 


MEEKER: (Squirming) 
Leverstown. 


I gotta go to 


BRAD: (Changing his attack) Look, 
Meeker, the boy is armed. Could be 
he’s dangerous. His mother was. 


pave: Whom did she harm? 
JANNA: Dave—stay out of it! 
DAVE: I want to know! 


praD: She threatened harm, and plenty! 
If somebody walked near her place, 
that gun of hers went up! I say the 
woman was a lunatic and so the son 
is too! And dangerous! Else why’d she 
lock him up!? (Quickly to the others) 
Well, he’s in those hills roamin’ free 
and wild—and armed! He took a shot 
at Yetter. Who’s the next? How about 
it, Meeker—Hilltop—? Don’t it matter 
if at night somebody’s throat is cut? 
Yetter’s mother maybe or the Meeker 
kids! 

MRS. MEEKER: (On the verge of hys- 
teria) Brad, you gotta find that boy! 
(Rushing to her HusBAND) Bunn, say 
yes—and help him! 


pAvE: Let him alone, Mrs. Meeker! 


MRS. MEEKER: (Ignoring DAVE. To MEEKER) 
You better get him if the boy’s a danger! 


praD: If he ain’t, I don’t mean him 
harm—who does?! Well, Bunn? 


MEEKER: All right. 


BRAD: How about you, Hilltop? Where's 
your spirit? You'll hunt a deer that 
don’t do hurt and let a loony go! This 
is a hunt, man, don’t you like a hunt? 


HILLTOP: 
then. 


(Agreeing quietly) A hunt 


THE crowD: Come on! . 
get him! .. . Get 
Where do we go? 


.. Let’s go and 
it over with! . 


BRAD: Meeker, you and Jeejee take the 
road, Yetter, Sam—along the stream. 
Get Frank and Carson—anybody else! 


MEEKER: If the kid is really dangerous— 


BRAD: Anybody wants it, get a gun! And 
liquor if your courage wants some 
priming! Don’t lose time! 


(THEY all go out and srap looks at DAVE 
and JANNA. HE goes to the table on 
which He formerly put the gun that 
DAVE brought down with Hm.) 


DAVE: (Low to prap) You did that weil. 
You played on every string! 


BRAD: Look. I want no one against me. 
No one—not even you! Here’s the gun 
I loaned you. I loan it once again. 
Come with us. 


pAvE: Not me. 


BRAD: I said: no one against me! (Hand- 
ing Him the gun) Carry it empty if you 
like, but come with us. 


DAVE: No. 


BRAD: (To JANNA) There! I offered him 
another chance. Don’t say I didn’t try 
to meet him half the way. 


JANNA: You're not really budging— 
either of you! Go on—play tug of war 
—and pull the rope! But remember— 
the noose is round my neck! 


BRAD: What more can I do?! (To Dave, 
indicating the gun) Here, I'll empty it 
myself! Now—you’ll be doing nothing, 
man! A gesture! 


(pavE makes no movement toward the 
gun.) 


JANNA: (To vave) A gesture, Dave— 
it’s empty. Take it. 


DAVE: Don’t stampede me, Jann. 


BRAD: Well, make up your mind. [I'll 
wait for you below. Meanwhile—here. 


(He shoves the gun into pave’s hands. 
BRAD goes out. pave is looking at the 
gun.) 
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JANNA: Don’t stare at it. It’s nothing. 
Empty. 


pave: (Almost to nimseLr) Empty. But 
loaded to the breach with murder. 


(GRAMFA and WALLY enter. The Boy car- 
ries his rifle in one hand; in the other, 
a piece of berry pie which ue is eating, 
his face covered with the fruit.) 


cramra: Gawdamighty, I heard it all! 
I stowed him under the counter eatin’ 
pie. 

pave: (Abstractedly, still aware of the 
gun) They say he’s dangerous. All I see 
is boy, with pie on face. 


craMFa: The money, Dave! Yetter seen 
him with the money after all! Boy, 
where'd you hide it? 


pave: Let him alone! He'll tell it when 
he trusts us—when we trust ourselves. 
(Looking at the gun) This hasn't 
changed since morning. 


GRAMFA: What’ll you do with it? 


DAVE: (After a moment; to JANNA) Here. 
Give it to your father and tell him 
thanks! 


JANNA: Dave—no! Go down with Pop! 
Pretend you're with him—just pretend! 


pave: I can’t! (To watty) Come on, 
boy! We'll take you out the back—! 
It'll be ten minutes before the men 
can get together! 


JANNA: Dave, please! He's just a 
stranger kid you've never seen before! 
(Pleading) Let me handle it! (To 
WALLY) Boy! You found your way up 
here—we'll give you money for your 
fare—and show you how to cross the 
hill— 


pave: You think I'll let you send the 
kid alone?! 


Janna: If one of us goes with him and 
he’s found—how do we square the thing 
with Pop? That’s looking for a fight! 
You've got your peck of trouble—do 
you need more?! (To watity) There’s 
a footpath to the creek— 


pAvE: He'll get lost up there—or found! 


JaNNA: They said they wouldn’t harm 
him! 


DAVE: They'll be getting drunk—! 


BRAD’s voIce: Dave Ricks! You coming?! 


Janna: Go on—he’s calling! It’s your 
chance! We'll have a chance together! 
(To watty, hectically) Just follow the 
creek, boy—Get started! 


pave: (Gunshots in the distance) There! 


He'll have that sound behind him, close 


and close! 


ganna: And close to you! 
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GrRaMFA: Davie—they’re down below 
there—meeting up! 


BRAD’s voice: Dave! Dave Ricks! 


pave: Come on, boy! (HE starts off with 
WALLY.) 


JANNA: Dave! There’s death in this— 
don’t go! 


(HE suddenly takes HER in his arms and 
holds ner roughly.) 


pave: What would you think of me if 
I let him go alone?! What would I be?! 


JANNA: Don’t go—! 


(ne lets ner go and starts off. WALLY 
and GRAMF are gone now. SHE rushes 
after DAVE.) 


JANNA: Davie—wait! If you didn’t go 
with him—I couldn’t stand it! Oh Dave 
—take care—take care! (HE kisses HER 
quickly and rushes out.) Dave! I’m 
coming with you! (As sHE runs after 
HIM) 


ACT TWO 
Scene 1 


A plateau near the summit of Burden 
Hill. More accurately, it is a level shelf 
on one of the stages of the mountain. 
The right wall is the face of the escarp- 
ment which continues upward. This 
wall, scragged and pitted, has an ir- 
regular dolmen opening, forming a kind 
of cave, too dark and deep to see all 
the way into it. It is green up here, 
rarified and tranquilly beautiful. The 
single flat-topped boulder looks not 
uncomfortable to sit on, and there is 
an old tree the trunk of which leans 
so that one may rest one’s back against 
it. 

Early afternoon. The music is serene, 
almost pastoral. For a moment only the 
birds have the scene. Then GRAMFA en- 


ters and looks about HIM cautiously. HE 
calls back. 


craMFa: All right. Come on. There 
ain’t a sign of nobody or nothin’. (Jan- 
NA and WALLY enter. The Boy, carrying 
his rifle is spent from his long climb.) 
Where’s Dave? 


JANNA: He said he heard a sound of 
men. 


GRAMFA: I heard ’em too. 
(DAVE enters quickly.) 


DAVE. It’s as I thought. They’re down 
below. 


JaNNA: Who? How many? 
pave: This far it’s hard to tell. 


GRaMFA: How ‘bout the other path, to- 
ward Judson’s Hollow? 


DAVE: (As HE and GRAMFA move to look 
down the other path) Two—three—four 
of them. No good. 


GRAMFA: We're kinda in a trap. 


pave: (Trying to appear optimistic) No. 
This place is just as safe as any. They'll 
never think to find him this far up. 
We'll wait. They won’t be there all day. 
We'll go when they’ve passed by. Mean- 
while we stay here. Rest. 


WALLy: Can I set? My foot hurts. 


pave: Yes—sit down. Take off your 
shoe. 


WALLY: I already took it off. 
JANNA: Where is it? 


WALLY: It hurt me, so I pitched it down 
the hill. 


DAVE: Oh, fine. Well, maybe mine will 
fit. 


GRAMFA: (Ministering to WALLyY’s foot) 
I don’t think it will. It’s swole. His 
foot’s all over blood. 


pave: Well, there’s no more climbing 
anyway. The rest is all downhill. Take 
it easy, boy. 


WALLY: (Relaxing, looking around) Is 
this how you call it, Burden Hill? 


GRAMFA: That’s how you call it. Burden 
Hill—where lovers kiss the time away. 
I ain’t been up in skeen-teen years. 
(Looking around) Dodblast, it’s all the 
same. But then I never knew a place 
to change when lovers had the keepin’ 
of it. 


WALLY: (Pointing to the cave) What's 
in there? 


GRAMFA: Nothin’—just a cave. We used 
to call it hidey-house, for hidin’ from 
the rain and righteous parents and 
husbands with their noses out of joint. 
Hidey-house . . . Everything’s the same 
except that tree. I cut my two initials 
into that. The bark’s grown over; new 
ones ha’ been cut....My younger 
days are overgrown initials. 


(pave is looking downward.) 
JANNA: What are they doing? 


pavE: Can't tell. Looks like they’re 
beating brush. Anyway, they're there. 


WALLY: Why are we rushin’ so? And 
runnin’ away from what? Will someone 
harm me? 


DAYE: Harm you? 
They'll harm you. 


Yes and no. 


WALLY: I forgit now. Seems I can’t 
remember doin’ somethin’ wrong. 


GRAMFA: It don’t make no never mind, 
boy. 
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WALLY: What for? Seems like nobody 
knows the reason. Nobody here. May- 
be down there they do. 


DAVE: (With a mirthless smile) Just ask 
them. 


WALLy: I reckon I will. 


(HE starts toward the path, intent on 
going down. DAVE sees the Boy’s inten- 
tion and hurries to stop HIM.) 


DAVE: No—wait! (Gently) Sit down boy, 
sit down. And listen close. Your mother 
wrote a letter. She said I was to explain 
things to you. Where to start? You 
asked me why we're running. Well, 
out here in the world we do a lot of 
running, everywhere at once. Where 
to? From what? ... You’re running 
from this hill. Up here—it’s strange— 
men harm one another. Don’t ask me 
why. For food or fear—some even say 
for love—it’s crazy—men harm one an- 
other. 


WALLY: Is it so in Wendle City? 
JANNA: It’s that way everywhere. 


WALLY: Is it, Dave? 


pave: She may be right . . . it may be 
so. But me, myself, I somehow think 
that things are better everywhere than 
here. Up here the food is scarce and 
fear is plentiful. And it should be the 
other way around. . . . You understand 
me, boy? Ask questions if you don’t. 
. . . Not hard ones, please. 





WALLY: ... Food or fear ...I don’t 
eat much—and fear—what for they’d be 
afraid of me? 


pave: (Dryly) You asked a hard one. 
(Then, soberly) Because you're differ- 
ent. It’s like the birds. A changeling’s 
born—he’s somehow different than the 
rest—he’s born and killed. What for? 
Because he is a changeling. 


WALLY: (Thinking with difficulty) That 
can’t be so. I had a tabby once and she 
had kittens. Four of them was dark and 
speckled gray, but one was white, spit- 
white, and everything about her—dif- 
ferent than the rest. When they mewed, 
whitey-cat would sleep and when they 
slept, she mewed. But they never did 
her harm. They treated her right good. 
And when she stole away and dint 
come back they cried all night, and 
wished her home. 


JANNA: (Half in pity, half in impa- 
tience) Nobody’ll cry for you, boy— 
nobody’ll cry! 

pAvE: Don’t be cross with him, Jann— 
or with yourself. 


ganna: His mother said explain! She 
locks him up for years and years and 
fills him full of mother-pap and tells 
you to explain in thirty seconds! How? 
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WALLY: (Quietly) I guess it’s hard, for 
I don’t hold with harm. My Ma she 
taught me never hold with harm. 


JANNA: (Gentle again) She was trying 
to spare you. 


WALLY: (To JANNA) All’s I know is what 
she said: Look for good. I looked and 
seen it. 

JANNA: In an ice locker. 


WALLY: In there, I seen it through my 
Ma. Outside, I see it by myself. (Point- 
ing to GRAMFA) He give me pie. (Point- 
ing to JANNA and pave) And you two 
took me up the hill and asked me did 
my ankle hurt. 


GRAMFA: (With a smile) His Ma—she 
said explain. But who’s explainin’ what 
to who? 

(pave smiles too. Even Janna finds 
humor in the Boy.) 


pave: This kid is deeper than the skin. 





JANNA: Yes . and it gets me think- 
ing ... nine hundred dollars .. . 


(DAVE, JANNA and GRAMFA exchange a 
quick glance. They look at waLLy in 
silence. HE smiles innocently. DAVE 
doesn’t quite know how to broach the 
subject. He rises and looks down the 


hill.) 


GRAMFA: Any change down there? 


pave: No... Wally ...A man down 
there—he claims he saw you holding 
money. Is it true? (As waLty looks at 
HIM apprehensively) Wally, if your 
mother gave you money, we want none 
of it. But Janna’s father—there are 
debts to pay. It’s right they should be 
paid, to clear your mother’s name. (As 
WALLY still doesn’t answer) Did she 
give you anything and tell you hide it? 


(WALLY suffers a moment's indecision. 
Then He reaches for a bag that hangs 
around his neck.) 


DAVE: Your mother wrote a letter. She said I was to explain 


things to you 








(Arthur Kennedy, James Dean) 
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waLiy: She give me this .. . 


cramMra: (Jumping up) Let’s see—let’s 
see it! 

(watty lurches away, alarmed. DAVE 
restrains GRAMFA.) 


pave: Easy, Gramf. Wally, take it off 
and show it—at a distance. 


(WALLY trusts pave’s voice. ue lifts the 
cord over his head and holds the small 
sack, not opening it. Overcoming his 
dreads, HE crosses to pave and hands 
um the bag.) 


WALLY: Here .. . it jingles. 


GRAMFA: It’s money, Dave—it’s coins! 


pave: (Opening the bag) Money all 
right ... Total and grand total, sixty 
cents. 


craMFa: Sixty cents?! 
you’ve got? 


Boy, is it all 


“ALLY: That’s all she give me. They’re 
smooth-like and they shine. (As DAVE 
jingles the coins) Don’t scratch them 
up. I shoulda kept the little roll of 
paper and wrapped the pieces one by 
one. The paper woulda kept the jingles 
clean. 


cramMFra: What kind of paper? 


waLLy: Old paper, green and dirty 
white and black. Not good for playin’ 
with, just good for wrappin’ up. 


cramra: Each piece about so big? (As 
WALLY nods) Christamighty! Was there 
much? 


WaLLy: Yes. It didn’t fit good in the 
sack. 


pave: What did you do with it? 


WALLY: (Making a crumpling gesture) 
I did like so—and so—and made a lot 
of little balls and pitched them in the 
water. They stayed on top and bobbed 
about and soon went down the stream 
and down and down, goodbye! 


GraMFa: Nine hundred dollars! 


pave: (Suddenly laughing) Down and 
down, goodbye! 


(craMFaA laughs too and watty, not 
quite understanding, joins.) 


JANNA: (Only half amused) It’s very 
funny! Nine hundred dollars! 


pave: (Handing back the coins) Here, 
boy—they’re yours. (As GRAMFA sud- 
denly rises and looks down) What's up, 
Gramf? 


cramra: Seems like they're movin’! 
pave: Looks like they’re leaving! 
GRAMFA: I see them shoutin’ to one an- 


other—but I can’t hear a sound. 
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pAVE: Be quiet. (Silence) 


cramra: (Annoyed) Always like this. 
You can’t hear nothin’. And what you 
hear is echo-false. 


JANNA: Look—they’re going! 


GRaAMFA: Yes they are! We can go down 
now! 


pave: No—wait. We'll give thém time 
to clear completely. Meanwhile, keep 
low. 


(GRAMFA comes back and sits down. HE 
is convinced THEIR danger is over. But 
DAVE continues to watch.) 


waLLy: (Looking around, finding his 
place in the world of things) It’s rock 
and tree and green and sky, and me in 
all of it. 


cramMFa: I’m feeling easy-like again. 
There’s round little balls of fortune 
bobbin’ on a stream somewhere. But 
would I fish for them? Not me! Let 
‘em all go! Water down the mountain! 
I feel content. The wind is fresh up on 
this lover's hill, me belly’s full of whis- 
key and me head's full of big doin’s in 
a long, long life! Content! ... All I 
need is a good fat woman. 


pave: (Turning to enjoy umm) Thought 
you liked them skinny, Gramf. 


cramFa: Oh, fat. You bet I do. Some- 
thin’ to look at, with a heft, somethin’ 
to get a feel of. A woman—to be a 
woman—gotta be bigger’n a man can 
hold, so there’s somethin’ more to grasp 
for. 


pave: (Laughing) This hill—it’s rousing 
you up. 


GRAMFA: Me what ain’t been riz in fif- 
teen year! Yes sir, them was the times! 
Man, I was feisty! Two quarts of liquor 
in a day. Eat and drink and fight and 
rut and all those girls with filled-out 
dresses! ...And all them beautiful 
tattoos. 


WALLY: What’s a tattoo? 


(Slowly cramra turns on his bottom 
and looks at watty. A subject! pave 
sees GRAMFA’S expression and says smil- 
ingly: ) 


pave: Gramf—no. 


cramMFa: I won't hurt him none! 


JANNA: (Getting up to look) Dave— 
something happened! They were there 
and then—that suddenly—they’re gone! 


pave: (Looking down) I wish we could 
know for sure. 


cRAMFA: I'll climb up to the summit— 
look around— 


DAVE: I'll go, Gramfa. 


GRAMFA: (Annoyed) No—let me—I ain't 
that old! (ne starts off.) 


waLLy: Where you goin’, Gramf? 
cramMFra: The mountain top. 
waLLy: Can I go with you? 


cramFa: (Seeing his opportunity) Sure! 
I'll take you up right now! 


(As HE and WALLY go, GRAMFA takes up 
his tatoo kit surreptitiously.) 


pave: Watch it, Gramf. Walk low... . 
and leave your tattoo kit right there. 


(Wheedling) Now Davie... 
Disgruntled) All 


GRAMFA: 
(Dropping the kit. 
right. Come on, boy. 


(GRAMFA and WALLY go out. DAVE turns 
to JANNA. SHE is worriedly preoccupied.) 


pave: What is it, Jann? 


JANNA: It just came to my mind: You 
left Pop waiting for you. He’ll find the 
empty gun—and won't find you. 


pave: He'll scratch his curiosity like an 
insect bite. Brad, old boy, we’re up 
here making love, forbidden on a high 
forbidden hill. 


JANNA: It won't be always so, forbidden. 


pavE: I wish you didn’t love this hill 
so much. 


JANNA: How can I help it? You on this 
hill are home to me. Remember, Dave, 
when you first came here as a kid? I'd 
walk you up into these hills. I showed 
you where the blue jay nests and where 
the freshets are. And here, one spring, 
a muledeer ran and we two fell in love. 


I'd sicken for these hills. 
pave: There are hills in other places. 


JANNA: Why do you quarrel with what 
life is? 

DAVE: Life here. Have you no quarrel 
with it? 

JANNA: Only a lover’s quarrel. It passes. 
You'll find it so yourself—it passes. 
Meanwhile try to go their way, or bet- 
ter still, pretend! . . . I want you happy! 


pave: (Breaking out) You want a bit of 
everything and all of nothing! (Then, 
contritely) I'm sorry, Jann. 


JANNA: (Quietly) You're right... I 
want too much, too little. I worry con- 
sequences. Do I do this and stumble on 
my heart, or that? And who'll get 
hurt? (Confused) But you—you go 
clear forward, knowing answers. 


DAVE: Knowing answers! If I only did! 
I worry consequences just as much as 
you! Right is wrong and wrong is rela- 
tive. Courage and truth, truth and con- 
sequences! I’m like a weasel, trapped— 
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he’ll gnaw his bone away. That’s how 
I chew decision until it’s gnawed in two 
and part of me is left behind and part 
goes forward, limping. I think too 
much—and thinking looks like coward- 
ice. 


JANNA: It’s not! 


pave: You know it—so do I! But what 
about your father? If I could show him 

daring’s not enough! Hell, any fool 
can dare! Why can’t he see? There's 
no such thing as coward! Coward 
hero—a man’s a man, some gold, some 
lead, and all the rest is striving! (Wryly) 
But then, God knows, Brad strives. To- 
ward what? . . . Questions. 


JANNA: They'll wear your soul down 
paper thin. 


pave: (With a laugh) Then I'll stop 
asking. (pave finds his comfort.) Well, 
anyway, it’s good to know that kid will 
be all snug in eiderdown tonight, some- 
where in Wendle City. And we’ll have 
led him there! 


JANNA: (Contritely) Not we, Dave— 
you. 


DAVE: I almost didn’t take him. 


JANNA: Because of me—lI tried to stop 
you. (Unhappily) I’m so ashamed. 
Dave, help me! I go two ways at once. 
Sometimes I want to see you dare, 
dare everything! A woman’s got to 
know her man will dare—! But then 
sometimes I want to hold you here- 
(Cupping her hands together) Right in 
my hands, and keep you safe and warm 
... And now—this boy—if he should 
hurt you- 


DAVE: Wally? 


JANNA: Not harm he’d do but harm he’d 
cause you! (Breaking off, unnervedly) 
Why am I so full of caution! 


pave: A woman full of child is full of 
caution. It’s natural, Jann. 

(GRAMFA rushes in, followed by WALLY 
GRAMFA is out of breath.) 


GRAMFA: Davie! Dave, somebody’s com- 
in’ up! 
pAvE: Where? Which way? 


GRAMFA: The town way! I saw them 
from the summit! 








JANNA: Who? 


GRAMFA: I don’t know. There was a 
movement in the brush! Could be an 
animal—but big! I think it’s men! 


DAVE: Quiet! Look! 
JANNA: It’s Pop! 
pave: Come on! The other way! 


JANNA: No—too late—he’ll see you! 
(Pointing to the cave) Quick—in there 
You too, boy—in there! 


(pAvE quickly pushes waLty into the 
cave, but doesn’t foliow HIM.) 


JANNA: Davie—go in! 
DAVE: No—I’ll meet him! 
JANNA: Go in! I'll handle it! Please! 


(GRAMFA pushes pave who enters the 
cave .. . Offstage we hear HILLTOP call- 
ing:) 


HILLTOP’s voice: Ho there! Call out! 
GRAMFA: Hilltop’s with him! 


BRAD’s voice: If that’s you, Wilkins boy, 


GRAMFA: There was a movement in the brush! Could be an animal—but big! 
(James Dean, Arthur Kennedy, Constance Ford, Roy Fant) 
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call out! Or we'll spray the hill with 
gunshot! 


Janna: Call to him, Gramf! 
cRAMFA: No Wilkins boy up here! It’s 


Gramfa Ricks! (To JANNA) 
They’re comin’ up! 


me, Brad 


JANNA: (Seeing WAaLiy’s shoe on the 


ground) The shoe, Gramf—the 


boy’s 
shoe 


(GRAMFA tosses the shoe into the cave 
BRAD enters, followed by HILLTOP. THEY 
carry rifles.) 


BRAD: Janna! .. . What you doin’ here? 
(sHE doesn’t answer.) You come up with 


Davie Ricks 


JANNA: (Self-collected at last; with an 
effort at mockery) Sure—with Davie 
Ricks! If I came up with him, would 


we have his Gramf along? 


BRAD: He didn’t join me. The empty 
rifle was still there. If he ain’t here, 
where is he? 


JaANNA: I'm through accounting for him 
now! As for us, we’re hunting for the 
boy, the sa:ne as you. All that excite- 
ment—it got your spirit up—it got mine 


too! 


BRAD: (With an edge of doubt) And 
Dave? 


JANNA: (Pretending to scoff at Dave) 
No, not him—he wouldn’t come for 
ocelot or boy or jumping flea! He's 
scared! 

HILLTOP: It won't be long you'll know 
the time of day. 


JANNA: I know it now. 


BRAD: (Believing her tone more than 
her words) You left the store untended. 
I want you down there. Besides—this 
hunt’s not yours—the Wilkins boy is 
dangerous. 


JaNNA: You see me shivering? 


BRAD: (Annoyed) I said go down. We 
found his shoe. (He holds up watty’s 
other shoe.) Look at it— spotted up 
with blood. He’s killed somethin’, it’s 
clear—an animal perhaps. Or else a 
man. 


GRAMFA: (Before HE can catch HIMSELF) 
Don't be a fool, Brad—his own blood— 


praD: (Slowly) How'd you make that 
out so sure? 


GRAMFA: (Realizing his blunder) I ain't 
sure. I’m guessin’—just like you. 


BRAD: (Quietly, flatly) Janna, you seen 
the boy. 


ganna: No! I said we're looking for 
him, same as you! And while you're 
chewing on your cud, we'll lose him! 
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praD: (Reluctantly convinced) All right. 
Come on, Hilltop! (He starts to go but 
HILLTOP doesn't.) 


HittTop: (Loudly) Haven't seen him, 
have you! Brad—wait! 


BRAD: Come on! 


HILLTOP: Wait, I say! (Pointing to the 
cave) In there—I caught a shadow 
move—somethin’ moved in there! 


JANNA: You're seeing things! 


HILLTOP: I don’t see things that don’t 
exist! A hunter doesn’t! 


JANNA: (Hectically, affecting derision) 
Lynx-eye the Hunter! He sets his 
snare for lions and catches—body lice! 
Go on—go in there, man, and come out 
scratching! 


HILLTOP: Goddamn it, Jann, don’t taunt 
me! I say I seen it! Come out! (HE 
raises his gun.) 


ganna: (Mocking) Go on, Hunter, shoot! 
Blaze away! 

HILLTOP: (Angry, frustrated, lowering 
his gun a fraction) I seen it, Brad .. . 


(JANNA has overplayed her hand—not 
for wILLTop, but for BRAD. 
HER, then, quietly) 


HE studies 


BRAD: Shoot out the shadow, Hilltop. 


JANNA: (Moving for the first time—into 
the line of fire.) Go on, Pop—waste 
your time and let the boy get clear! 


BRAD: (Her movement makes HIM cer- 
tain now. Quietly:) I think the boy is 
in there. (Calling) You—Wilkins boy 
—come or we'll fill that hole with gun- 
shot! Come out! 


(A split second. Abruptly srap grabs 
JANNA, wrests HER out of the line of fire 
and holds HER.) 


BRAD: Hilltop, shoot! 
JANNA: 


(Simultaneously) No! Wait! 


(At this instant, pave appears at the 
opening of the cave .. . BRAD lets JAN- 
NA go.) 


BRAD: So—after all—it’s you. 


JANNA: (Rushing into pbave’s arms. 
With a cry) Oh, Davie—Davie— 


DAVE: It’s all right, Jann— 


BRAD: (Angrily) I told you both—I told 
you clear—this hill’s forbidden! 


JANNA: Pop—there was no wrong up 
here. 


BpraD; You always spoke the truth to 
me, as child, as growin’ girl, the truth 
in everything. Except where Dave's 
concerned. And then it’s lies. 


sanna: No wrong, Pop—none! 


BRAD: Lies! (Twisting on pave) And 
you behind them every time! By 
Christ— (ne strikes pave brutally across 


the face. A shocked moment) 
JANNA: David, hit him! Hit him back! 


(But pave resists the impulse to do so. 
HE stands there, quite still.) 


prap: (Flinching at JANNA’s outcry, HE 
says quietly to pave) You heard my 
daughter. She'd like for you to hit me. 


(Too late now; the moment for DAVE 


has passed over.) 


(Low, to pave) I wanted you to strike 
me. And if you'd done it, da hit you 
with a blow to crack your skull in. 
But I’da seen some man-juice in you 
and that woulda been good. But you 
just stood there with urine in your 
blood—and nothin’ else. (Tightening) 
These hills are wild and Jann will need 
a blooded man when I’m agone. Well, 
you ain’t it. I'm sorry—seein’ that she’d 
rather have her father hurt than you 
I'm sorry you ain’t it. (Relentlessly) 
So I tell you: leave the hill, this hill 
and the next and don’t come back! 


JANNA: (Crying out) Pop—you can’t! 


DAVE: It’s better, Jann! It had to come. 
It was a decision begging to be made; 
I should have made it for myself. I'll 
go down now—get my things together. 


JANNA: (In despair) Pop, please—let 
him stay! 


BRAD: That’s all, Jann. Done and done. 


(HE starts to go, but JANNA pulls HIM 
back wildly.) 


JANNA: No! Wait! This can be spoken 
in another way! 


pAvE: (Low, in warning) Janna! 


JANNA: (Recklessly, to Brap) You'll let 
him stay here, mind! And more, you'll 
let us marry!*. . . We’re going to have 
a child. 


(A long moment) 


BRAD: (In a quiet, sickly way—to HILL- 
top) The girl’s a liar . . . (Half to him- 
self; bereft) A trick of nature, striking 
at my back again ...a trick of man 
... (Then, going to pave with a cry- 
ing rage, questioning) The girl’s a liar! 
Say it! 

(pave faces HIM in silence. BRAD sees 
the truth. It is as though every muscle 
weakens in HIM.) 


(Brokenly, to JanNA, pleading) You're 
telling me a lie, Jann. You needn't .. . 
you don’t have to trick me . . . you see, 
I hold to you, to you only, Jann... 
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there isn’t any child. If there’s not, 
we'll find some way—you and him and 
me—the truth, Jann! 


JANNA: I've told it. 


BRAD: All right! Then let it be a weak- 
eyed child, a sick one, dead at child- 
birth! 


pave: Don’t hear him, Jann! 


JANNA: (In command of HERSELF) Let 


him talk. The point is that you stay 
here 


BRAD: Oh, no! You'll have the child 
all right! But its father won’t be here! 
He'll go! 


JANNA: You wouldn’t dare! The hill 
will laugh at you and call your grand- 
child bastard! 


BRAD: I'll cut the laughing short—with 
this! (He holds up his fist.) 


pAVE: You lunatic! You can’t kill every- 
thing! (To sanna) Go on, Jann—pack 
your clothes- 


BRAD: She’ll not go with you! 
JANNA: I will! I will! 


BRAD: (7'o DAVE) You'll leave her here! 


pave: Hurry, Jann! 


BpraD: (To pave) Look at me: you 
know me. If you leave here all alone, 
your track is safe. My foot won't fol- 
low. But if that girl goes with you, my 
days and nights will all be hunting 
season! And I will track you down and 
somewhere kill you. 


pave: You’re a crazy, single-minded 
man—I know that. But we’re leaving! 


JANNA: And together! 


BRAD: (To JANNA) If you do, you'll be 
the death of him. It was a hot threat 
before when I said I'd kill him. A 
threat a man sees through sometimes, 
sometimes he don’t. But now I say it 
coldly. (To pave) Leave the hill. Not 
tomorrow. Now. And go alone. For 
if you stay—or go with her—TI’ll kill 
you and let you lay so your smell can 
draw the wild things to you, where you 
are. ... Hilltop, come on! 


(HILLTOP and BRAD go out together. JAN- 
NA stands there immobilized, unable to 
move or think. pave waits a moment, 
making sure THEY are gone then HE 
rushes to the cave.) 


pave: Come out. Quickly—out! 
(WALLY comes out, frightened.) 
cramFra: What now, Dave—what now! 
pAvVE: Down the hill toward Judson’s 


Hollow—hurry up! (GRAMFA and WALLY 
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rush out. JANNA stands there, motion- 
less.) Come on, Jann! 


JANNA: (Benumbed) It happened all too 
fast. Somewhere we could have stopped 
it! Where? If only you had struck 
him! Why didn’t you? 


DAVE: Because he is your father! Come 
' 
on! 


JANNA: It was a test! 
DAVE: His test—not mine! 


JaNNA: When I stood there—and held 
them off—why did you come out—you? 


pAVE: What else to do? Send Wally out 
instead? 


JANNA: It’s him they wanted, and if they 
found him, we’d be safe! 


pave: And what of Wally? 


JANNA: What of us—didn’t you think 
of us?! 


pAVE: I thought of nothing else! I made 
my mind up: shove him out! I started 
to do it: I'd push him out one inch and 
pull him back two feet! Then suddenly 
he was left inside and I was facing Brad 
and certain that it had to be that way! 
. . . Jann—come on! 


JANNA: (Low) I'm not going, Dave. 
DAVE: There’s no staying, Jann! 


JANNA: Then go alone! You're safe— 
you heard my father say it: If I go 
with you, you’re as dead as galley-west! 


DAVE: Don’t listen to him, Jann—the 
man’s insane! 


JANNA: Because he is insane, I listen! 
If I'm beside you I’m your blood! You 
marry me and marry murder! So go— 
I tell you go! 


pave: Not without you. I won’t leave 
you here to have my child alone, with 
a lunatic for midwife and shame in 
everything! Not my child—no! 


JANNA: (Hardly able to say it)... 


There won't be any child. 


DAVE: (A moment) ... Janna? 


(sHE suddenly starts to tremble.) 


JANNA: (With an outcry) ‘ihere’ll be 
no child! I'll be a tree that goes to 
wood—no flower and no fruit! 


DAVE: Janna, listen! You'll never do it! 
You're not like your father! You don’t 
have hands that kill! Janna, we had 
dreams of children! You won’t do it! 


Janna: I will! He has us every turn! 
You can’t stay here—I can’t go with 
you! Nor will I have the child without 
the love that made it! So only this: 
goodbye—leave the hill! Bad things 
can happen here: An infant died today! 


(HER sobs are out of control. DAVE goes 
to her.) 


DAVE: Janna—don’t You won't 


(Wildly) Now—TI'll do it now! 
Give me sharp things—give me knives! 


JANNA 


(SHE is completely bereft. HE grabs HER 
roughly.) 


DAVE: Stop it! Stop! (As HER sobs abate) 
Janna, wait. Listen to me! Hear me! 
I'll find some way! I'll find a way to 


stay here! 


JANNA: How! You couldn’t be like them 
not if you turn your insides out! 


DAVE: Teach me—tell me what to do! 
Tell me how to change my blood and 
bone! Tell me! 


JANNA: What would you do? Be cruel? 
Tell lies? Drive bargains? Smash your 
fist into the weakest belly that you 
find? Live as my father does? 


DAVE: (With a wild resolve) This hour, 
yes! 


JANNA: Then kill the thing you are! 


pAvE: Yes—kill it! Find a way to live! 
But no more talk of knives! 


(A gunshot is heard, quite close. THEY 
are startled.) 


DAVE: What's that? 

JANNA: It sounded close! 

(GRAMFA is heard shouting offstage.) 
GRAMFA’S VOICE: Davie—Dave—! 
(GRAMFA runs in.) 

JANNA: What is it? 


(Together) 
DAVE: What happened? 


GRAMFA: The jagger—in the trap—! 


DAVE: The boy! Where is he? 


(WALLY comes rushing onstage, carry- 
ing his gun. HE is overwrought.) 


WALLY: I shot the gun! I didn’t know! 
JANNA: You killed it? 
WALLY: He told me shoot! 


GRAMFA: I didn’t know the beast was 
snared! The boy was close—that close— 


JANNA: My father wanted it alive! 


DAVE: (Frenetically) So here it is—the 
chance! Give me the gun! Take Gramfa 
and the boy—go down to Judson’s Hol- 
low—this is how the world turns after 
all! I’m going down to the men! 


JANNA: Why—what for?! 


pAvE: Lies! Bargains! Smash the fist! 
Give me that gun! (HE snatches it from 
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WALLY; HE is amuck.) You reach for 
knives—-I reach for guns! Don’t ever 
talk of knives again! 


(He rushes off.) 


Scene 2 


A clearing at the foot of Burden Hill, 
surrounded by dense wood and brush 

. In the darkness the music is dis- 
cordant and off-key, tired withal, like 
the aftermath of a bacchanal. The 
lights come up gradually. FRANK, SAM 
and CARSON are seated on a wide, flat 
rock, playing poker. veTTeR and MEEKER 
are just finishing the last drops in a 
whiskey bottle. seesee is watching the 
poker game in a slack-mouthed way. 
a few OTHERS 


Midafternoon. The men have walked 
for hours and the drink is wearing off; 
THEY are in a surly mood. 


FRANK: Two queens and an extry in the 
hole. 


saM: Beats me. 
FRANK: (As CARSON tosses in his cards, 


FRANK takes the pot.) What time’s it 
gettin’ on to be? 


MEEKER: Long past rindyvoo. 
yetrer: How io you know? 


rrRANK: Ain’t none of you bastards got 
a watch? 


sam: Play up, Frank. Your deal. 


FRANK: I'm playin’ one more hand. And 
then if Brad and Hilltop don’t git here 
I'm goin’ home. 


yetrer: If you ain’t here at rindyvoo, 
Brad’ll be mad. He'll be good and mad. 


FRANK: He scares me! He scares me 
like a sugar-tit! We waited near an 
hour, we covered every hill and beat 
the brush. The fun’s wore out. 


Jeesee: And so’s the liquor. 
FRANK: That’s what I said 


yetter: (To FRANK) Don’t be a suck- 
egg fool. It ain't a party, Frank. That 
boy is wanderin’ in the woods. You'll 
be the first to scream if you find a 
chicken lost or your woman done in 


bed! 


FRANK: Yah, I don’t think there is a 
boy. There ain’t nobody seen him ex- 
ceptin’ you, and you're a cruddy liar! 


verter: (Rising to the fight) I shove 
that down your throat! 


sam: Now quit it, boys! It’s bad enough 
us goin’ for a boy. Goin’ for each 
other makes it worse! 
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MEEKER: Sure. We got the itch to leave, 
like anybody else. I promised my old 
Ma I'd ride ‘er out to Leverstown to- 
night and see a show. 


JeEJEE: (Excitably) I seen a show—last 
month I seen a show in Leverstown! 


MEEKER: You know, they got a dance 
hall there, with nookie girls. 


JEEJEE: (In an ague of sickly excite- 
ment) This was a pitcher show. Fightin’ 
pitcher show! And you know what? 
These fighters is in that ring and one 
of them’s a lump of blood. And pretty 
soon he gets the works— (Sparring) 
one two—one two—like that. And you 
know what? His teeth falls out! His 
whole teeth! Right there on the floor, 
his friggin’ teeth falls out! 


yeTrer: Gah, that was only his mouth- 
piece. 

JEEJEE: (HE has never heard the word.) 
What I said—in one piece—his teeth 
falls out! 


yetrer: Ah, you ignorant bastard. I 


said his mouthpiece. It’s a pertection, 
so his teeth won’t fall out. 


JeeJEE: (Disappointed) It weren’t his 
teeth? Sonofabitch, I shoulda ast for 
me money back. 


(BRAD and HILLTOP enter.) 


BRAD: All right, boys. Everybody here? 


FRANK: (Truculently) Been here quite 
a spell. It’s long past three. 


BRAD: (Annoyed) I make it only three. 
What’s the matter, Frank Is somethin’ 
in your craw? 


FRANK: We threshed the woods and 
ain’t come up with nothin’. I’m goin’ 
home. (HE starts to leave. BRAD’s voice, 
angry, stops him.) 


Brad: Hold on a minute! This is a posse. 


FRANK: Against what? There ain’t no 
boy! 


BRAD: With a bottle of liquor you got to 
think there was! And now the liquor’s 
gone—there ain’t! Where do you stand? 
Here—look at this. (HE tosses WALLY's 
shoe into the midst of THEM and THEY 


scramble for it. sam has it.) 
sam: A shoe! 

yetrer: And blood on it! 
FRANK: So what? 


BRAD: So maybe there’s been killin’. 


JerseE: (Excitedly) Yeah! We heard a 
shot a while ago! 


BRAD: (Quickly) Didn't it come from 
here? 


sam: We thought it come from you! 


BRAD: These goddamn echoin’ hills! 


HuiLLToP: (To BRAD) I told you—right 
behind us! But no—your way in every- 
thing! 

rrANK: So what! A shot! A kid for 
squirrels maybe! I'm goin’ home! 


BRAD: Stay here! Look you, Frank, you 
got no real excitement in your sack! 
You have to prime it up with whiskey 
and when that’s worn, you chicken out! 


FRANK: (Breaking out) I like to hunt as 
well as most! But I ain’t crazy for it— 
not like you! 


BRAD: (Angry) I heard that word too 
often in one day! (Controlling himself. 
Almost gently) It ain’t just huntin’, 
Frank. 


FRANK: If it ain’t, what is it? 


BRAD: I settled this mountain—it’s all 
I got! There'll be order here—money 
and safety and order! And anything 
that’s wild—I’ll tame it! Tame it or kill 
it, one! The hunt goes on! 


sam: Brad! Folks say there’s fever in 
you—they say you miss your sleep— 
(As BRaD moves forward angrily) now 
don’t get riled—some say it! But me— 
I think you’re reasonable until you talk 
of huntin’—then it’s fever. 


BRAD: Fever—all right! (Pulling the 
reins on HIMSELF) A man ain’t got con- 
trol until he’s taken something, brought 
it down, put it in a cage. We couldn’t 
live here—nowhere—if we didn’t do 
like that. And that’s what huntin’s for! 


(pave has appeared at the edge of the 
clearing. HE is wild-eyed, functioning 
at the end of his wits. HE carries 
WALLY’s rifle. BRAD turns suddenly to 
see HIM.) 


BRAD: You—still not gone! I gave you 
warning—fair! I never chew a warning 
twice— 


DAVE: (Cutting him short) Lock it up! 
You’ve had your say, your way in 
everything! And now you'll listen! This 
morning we went up this hill to test 
if I could be a hunting man! And if 
I could, I'd be your right hand and your 
son-in-law! Well, now the test is made 
—and you can call me hunter! 


BRAD: I call you nipple pup—and al- 
ways will! 


DAVE: Hunter! . I got the jaguar 
(Tension among the MEN) 


BRAD: I didn’t hear you right. 


pave: You heard me. Single-handed— 
by myself—the jaguar—he’s mine! 


THE MEN: Where? Where is he? How’d 
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you get him? Come on—show us 
where! ; 


BRAD: (Stopping the MEN’s commotion) 
Hold on! Don’t be so anxious—zip your 
pants! Can’t you spot a liar when you 
see one? 


DAVE: (To the MEN—pointing to BRAD) 
And can’t you spot a man that’s scared! 
(To Brad) Scared that this could be the 
truth?! 


BRAD: It’s not the truth! 


DAVE: (HIS desperation driving HIM) 
I was standing on the hill. I heard the 
animal. I looked. The jaguar. Hilltop 

how many paces would you keep 
before you let your rifle crack? Brad, 
how many? A hundred would you say? 
Not me! I walked in close and when 
I fired I was no further from the cat 
than I’m from you! 


BRAD: You goddamn liar! 


pave: What’s this on my hands? It’s 
jagger blood! 


SAM and MEEKER: It is blood! ... Yes 
it is! 
pave: (To sam—steamrolling) Go see 


it in the brush! Jeejee—Sam—I dragged 
it down the hill! Go see it! 


(The MEN start off) 
BpraD: (Namelessly alarmed) No—wait! 


pAvE: (Detecting srap’s alarm and con- 
fronting it) Why wait? What for? (To 
the orHers) Go see it, men! Go have 
a look! 

BRAD: Stay here! 


DAVE: (With the ring of command) Get 
going—move! 


(JEEJEE, agog with morbid curiosity, is 
unable to contain himself and lurches 
off toward the brush. yerrer and 
MEEKER follow.) 


pave: (Crowing) You getting nervous, 
Brad? 


BRAD: Not me! 


pave: Good! I never like to make a deal 
with nervous men! When they come 
back and prove I've said the truth, 
you'll talk my terms! 


BRAD: The talk’s been done! 


HILLTOP: (To 
terms? 


pave—quietly) What 


pave: If that animal is in the brush, 
I've proved that I belong. My terms: 
the school reopens and I stay! (In a 
kind of euphoria) How’s that, Sam? 
Fair enough? Talk up! 


sam: Sure—fair enough. That cat could 
be a scare. Well, if you got him, stay— 
and we'll be grateful. 
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HILLTOP: (Scornfully) 
We'll call you hero! 


Grateful, hell! 


pAVE: Hero—yes! (To sprap) And when 
a hero’s so inclined, he marries well. 
I'll marry Jann. 


BRAD: First, Ricks, you will be white 
and cold! 


(The other MEN return. THEY are sub- 
dued. THEY do not meet BRAD'S eyes.) 


BRAD: Well? Don’t gawk, men! Did you 
see a cat? 


YETTER: . . . It’s what he said. The jag- 
ger, Brad. 


BRAD: (Quietly, rigidly) Don’t joke, 
Yetter. I said don’t joke! (Silence) 
Dead? (Their silence answering HIM 
again, HE twists toward pave.) I wanted 
him alive! 

violence) 


HILLTOP: (Blocking sBrap’s 


Man, hold on! 


JEEJEE: (In a dither) Go see him, Brad. 
He’s big. 


BRAD: (Tensely, almost to HIMSELF) I 
don’t want to see him! ... He got it 
... Him. I never caught a big one 
yet—there ain’t so many big ones left 
to catch. Wild birds, a badger, here 
and there a cat. Kittens mostly is all 
I ever got. I set my mind on the jagger 
there. All I am I'd test on that one 
critter. I'd put him in a cage for all 
the world to see, to make a mighty 
show for. There’d be money comin’ in 
and he’d be sport for men to play with. 
What’s more—a token that there's or- 
der in these hills—order—and I'm it! 
And now a boy—a scare-faced boy has 
killed it! Killed it all! 


pave: Yes—and won! And now I'll get 
my deal! 


BRAD: (Raising his rifle) You'll get my 
rifle butt! 


(HILLTOP steps between THEM.) 


HILLTOP: Hold your temper, Brad! Hold, 

I say! (A moment’s quiet. Low, to 

DAVE) Dave Ricks. They saw the ani- 

mal. It’s dead. But what I want to 

know—it puzzles me—you shot the cat 
. with what? 


pave: (Holding up the rifle) With this! 


HILLTOP: (Quickly) That rifle? Where'd 
you get it? 


(pave suddenly realizes the loophole in 
his lie. For an anguished moment, HE 
doesn’t answer.) 


HILLTOP: (Pouncing) It’s Mrs. Wilkins’ 
gun! Where'd you get it? 


DAVE: I found it on the summit—by the 
stream! 


HILLTOP: The lie—it’s shaking on your 
lip! You found it, sure! With the Wil- 
kins boy attached! 

DAVE: 
resources—boldly) 
guesses, Hilltop! 


(Momentarily recovering his 


Don’t make wild 


HILLTOP: When we left you and Jann 
a short while later we heard a shot! 
You heard it too! You ran to find out 
what it was! And what did you run 
into? The jagger and the Wilkins boy! 
He shot the gun, not you! He killed the 
jagger! The crazy one—he did it! The 
boy—where is he? You got his gun, 
you must have him! Where is he?! 


THE MEN: Come on, Ricks—where’s the 
kid! The Wilkins boy—where is he? 


BRAD: Where is he?! Answer! 


DAVE: (Beginning to tell THEIR pres- 
sures) I don’t know! And even if I did 
I wouldn't tell! 


HILLTOP: You talk of deals! Well, I’ve 
got one worth ten of yours! (Quickly) 
Brad, it’s up to you! This guy came 
up with propositions! Well, make a 
counter-offer! Let him stay if he will 
lead us to the boy! 

BRAD: No! 


HILLTOP: Stop playin’ hens and chickens 
with us all! We wasted all the. morn- 
ing! 

saM: We won't waste all the day! 


HILLTOP: Brad, this hill is yours—you 
say it! Money and safety and order— 
you say that too! Well, Mrs. Wilkins 
owed you money—and now her son— 
he’s got it—nine hundred dollars! 


DAVE: Not a dollar of it! 


HILLTOP: (Still to prap) You'll get your 
money, man! 


BRAD: Hilltop, you’re a fool! You want 
me to let Ricks stay. And if he does, 
why he gets Jann! And you? What do 
you do then? I thought you were crazy 
about her! 


HILLTOP: I want her, yes. But I’m not 
crazy. I know what’s in her heart and 
in her gut—and I ain’t killin’ her the 
way you'd do! I hate this Ricks as 
much as you—and maybe more. But 
then there’s Jann. (Evenly) Look, Brad 
Count the money—and count your 
daughter too. What’s the total, man? 
Is mine a higher one than yours? 


BRAD: (After a moment; with a half- 
look at pave) The deal is made. 


HILLTOP: All right, hero. Where's the 
boy? Where do we go? 


pave: You go to hell. 


HILLTOP: Don’t be a fool! We'll keep on 
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hunting! We’ll catch him anyway—an 
hour now—an hour later! 


pave: Not with my help you won't! 


HILLTOP: You came to make a deal! Go 
through with it! 


DAVE: (HILLTOP is getting to Him) Not 
that far! 


HILLTOP: If you go a little way, you 
gotta be prepared to go the works! 


DAVE: I said no! 


HILLTOP: You came to buy Brad off 
with a piddling little story about a 
jaguar! Who cares—except a crazy man 

whether you killed a cat or not! 
When you come to buy a lifetime you 
come with money, not with marbles! 
The boy’s a money payment—so pay off. 


DAVE: The price is dear—too dear! 


HILLTOP: For Jann? What did you tell 
her when you left her? You musta had 
some hope to promise! And what will 
you tell her when you go back? No 
hope—no nothing?! 


pAvE: (In torment) I won't betray that 


boy! 


HILLTOP: A boy you never seen before 
today? A stranger kid? Then go on, 
Ricks—betray the other kids—your 
own! Go on—choose! 


pave: (In the anguish of decision) Hill- 
top, shut up! 


nitttoP: (More gently) I'll make it 
easy for you! The boy—he’ll not be 
harmed! My promise! 


pave: Your promise isn’t worth a damn! 
But wait a minute—! (Quickly, to 
BRAD) Whatever you are, you're not 
a liar! Your word is good! You prom- 
ise! No harm to the boy! Your word! 
Give it! 


(A moment. Brap doesn’t talk.) 


pave: (Twisting to mmLTop and the 
oTHERS) There! You see! He won't! The 
deal is off! 


(HE starts to leave, but suddenly srap’s 
voice stops him.) 


BRAD: Wait! ... My word. It’s given. 
(A taut instant. pave is off-balance. 
But hearing Brap’s promise, HE capitu- 
lates. HILLTOP sees this and goes into 
immediate action.) 


HILLTOP: All right, men—up the hill! 


(With a concerted shout mm.torp and 
the MEN go. Only BRAD and DAVE remain. 
They look at each other in stillness.) 


BpraD: Go on, hero—go ahead! 
(DAVE goes out. BRAD follows.) 


THE LIGHTS FADE 


Scene 3 


Another clearing, the other side of the 


mountain ... late afternoon... 


JANNA is pacing restively, her mind on 
DAVE’s return. But GRAMFA is at work— 
doing a tattoo on WALLY’s arm. 


JANNA: I wish you'd keep a watch the 
other way 


GRAMFA: Watchin’ won’t make him come 
no sooner. Why don’t we go on? 


JANNA: He said to wait. We'll wait. 


GRAMFA: (Wheedling) Come on, Jann, 
tell me. Why'd he go? What for? (sHE 
doesn’t answer. Grumbling) Won't tell 
me nothin’. (Indicating the tattoo) How 
does it feel, boy? Does it hurt? 


WALLY: It don’t hurt much. 


craMFa: I told you how it wouldn't. 


A couple-three seconds now and we'll 
be finished. 


WALLY: What does it say? 


GRAMFA: (Proudly) It’s your name, boy 
—just like you ast for! (Appraising it) 
Wally Wilkins. 


WALLY: Wally Wilkins . . . purty. 


GraMFa: Sure! I know me trade! There 
—finished—look and see it clear! Every- 
thing as sweet as noonday rain! 


WALLY: (Studying Huis arm) I don't 
know (With a little qualm) I 
shoulda ast you to draw a pitcher there 
instead. 


cRAMFA: No, Wally, you chose right. 
One way or t’other it woulda been your 
name. The pitcher a man wants to walk 
around with—that’s his name. 


WALLY: How come you never put no 
pitcher on Dave’s arm? 


GRAMFA: I never found a pitcher good 
enough! I thought of this, I thought of 
that, but never one I'd say: that’s it! 
Some day I'll get the real idee! I'll 
draw that pitcher sweet, so sweet that 
folks will say: “I’m glad I seen that 
pitcher! I’m glad there was a man 
could draw that good! I'm glad a man’s 
alive that’s good enough to carry it 
on his arm!” (Looking at um closely. 
Gently) You're all a sweat. What’s the 
matter, kid? The needle scare you? Or 
is it the late day heat? 


WALLY: (Uncomfortably mopping HIs 
face with nis sleeve) Keeps runnin’ in 


me eyes. 


GRAMFA: Go cool your face. Can you 
find the stream and cool your face ia: i.? 
(As WALLY nods) Be careful how you 
go. Walk soft. (WALLY goes. GRAMFA 
turns to JANNA.) All right, Jann—you 
got to tell me. Why'd he go down? 


JANNA: I don’t know any more than 
you. 


GRAMFA: But you got guesses 

(Hurt. With dignity) I don’t know a 
thing that’s going on—and you won't 
tell. I didn’t even know about the child. 


JANNA: (Warmly) We meant to tell you, 
Gramf—we did. 


GRAMFA: Why not the minute that you 
knew? I ain’t a blue-nosed man who’s 
got an eyebrow up! I don’t put out no 
rules on how to have a child or when! 
I'd only ask one question: Was there 
love in it? And you'd say yes and I'd 
be happy, happy to watch its increase, 
day by day! 

JANNA: We should have told you. I’m 
sorry, Gramf. (DAVE appears.) Dave! 


GRAMFA: What'd you go down for? 


pave: Never mind. The boy—where is 
he? 


GRAMFA: He’s by the stream. What for? 


pave: Go get him. They gave me just 
a minute—to prepare the boy. 


GRAMFA: For what? 


DAVE: We'll stay here, Gramf. Janna, 
we can stay, and we'll be married. 


JANNA: You Say it like it’s true! 
DAVE: It’s true. 

JANNA: How did you do it? 
GRAMFA: What did you do? 


DAVE: (Bitterly) There were—the word's 
a fat one—negotiations. 


GRAMFA: Talk plain! 


pave: Go tell the boy: he’s not to 
frighten, Gramf. They won’t—no one 
will hurt him—they promised that! 


GRAMFA: You'll give him up?! 
JANNA: Davie, no! 


DAVE: (Brutally, to HER) We agreed that 
I'd go down and drive a bargain! Well, 
I drove! 


GRAMFA: (With an outcry, to DAVE) 
No! You won't do it! They’ll lay their 
hands on him! 


pave: They said they wouldn’t hurt 
him! They promised it! (Hectically) 
I had to, Gramf! For Jann—for me— 
the child! 


GRAMFA: Davie—quick—go down! Say 
the boy is gone and you can’t find him! 
Lead the men away! 


JANNA: 
peace! 


(To cramra) Give him some 


GRAMFA: What peace can he ever get 
outa this?! 
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JANNA: It’s done! Done and wrong and 
hard and cruel! Let the blame fall all 
around, on him and me! But it’s the 
way we save ourselves, the world’s 
way, and done! 

DAVE: (Bitterly) Nobly spoken! 
GRAMFA: Davie—listen to me— 


JANNA: Let him alone! 


came easy to him?! 


You think it 


GRAMFA: No—hard! But you—you made 
it easier! (To pave) Go down and tell 


them! 


(Abruptly, around Tuem, the sound of 
the MEN’s voices, calling:) 


MEN’s vorces: Ho there! 
We’re comin’ up! 


... Dave Ricks! 


DAVE: (Wildly) Come up—come up! 


GRAMFA: No, Davie—hold them off! 


(BRAD and HILLTOP enter with YETTER. 
From another quarter, FRANK and MEEK- 


er. From a third, JEEJEE, SAM, OTHERS.) 


DAVE: (To BRAD) You said you wouldn't 
hurt him! Remember that! 


BRAD: Where is he? 


GRAMFA: The boy ain’t here! He’s down 
in Leverstown—he took a train! 


BRAD: (To pAvE) You said you had him! 


WALLY’s voice: Gramfa! Gramf! 


BRAD: There he is! 


GRAMFA: Go way, boy, go back! Wally, 
run! ( WALLY enters. HE sees the MEN. 
HE is frightened.) Idjit boy, I told you 


' 


run. 


BRAD: 
boy. 


(Quietly, to WALLy) Come on, 


HILLTOP: And walk easy. 
WALLy: (Low) I won’t go with you. 


(Silence. BRAD simply signals to the 
MEN. THEY start walking in on WALLY, 
slowly. Suddenly cramra takes up the 
Wilkins rifle which pave has put down. 
GRAMFA stands between WALLY and the 


MEN.) 
GRAMFA: Goddamn it, keep away! I'll 
stand before this kid and blow your 


heads off—! Keep away! 


DAVE: (With a cry) Gramf, they'll hurt 
you! 

GRAMFA: This means you too! 

BRAD: (Sharp, low) Watch him, Yetter. 


DAVE: (To BRAD) Brad—don’t hurt him 
don't touch Gramf! 
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JANNA: Gramf, we'll take you down the hill. . . 
(Constance Ford, Roy Fant, Arthur Kennedy) 


a 
7 


JANNA: Pop—let him alone! 


(Meanwhile, 


closer.) 


the MEN are circling 


JEEJEE: Say when, Brad—just say 


when 


DAVE: (Alarmed, to GRAMFA) Gramf 


please—out of the way 
FRANK: (Tensely) How ‘bout it, Brad? 


BRAD: (A sharp command) All right 
go get him! 


(The MEN rush 
up to 


GRAMFA brings the rifle 
but late. The MEN 
surround HIM and we do not see GRAMFA 
in the midst of THEIR circle 


shoot, too 
All we see 
is the rifle being wrested from um. And 
HILLTOP has it. The rifle butt comes 
down on the.unseen GRAMFA. And down 
again. Meanwhile, DAVE 
wildly into the periphery of the group, 


has pushed 
desperately trying to pull the MEN apart, 
trying to come to GRAMFA’S rescue.) 

DAVE: Let him alone! 


Gramf! Gramf! 


(The circle splits wide open. GRAMFA is 
a heap on the ground, DAVE over HIM. 
The men have laid hands on watiy and 
are rushing HIM off. As they go) 


BRAD: All right, men 
down the hill! 





HILLTOP: Come easy, boy! 
(Together) 
seesee: The short 


way, Brad! 


sam: I got him, Hilltop! 


(THEY are gone. Dave falls to his knees 
besides GRAMFA who is moaning faintly.) 


pave: Gramfa—Gramf! 


GramFa: They didn’t give me time to 
shoot ... 


It shouldn't 
have been you, Gramf—not you! 


DAVE: (Goin; to pieces) 


GRAMFA: It had to be somebody, Dave 


JANNA: (Kneeling) Gramf, we'll take 


you down the hill. . . 


cramra: Where is the boy? They take 
him? (THEY don’t answer.) I—I drawed 
a pitcher on his arm—you said I 
shouldn't .. . 


DAVE: It’s good you did. 


GRAMFA: I never done your pitcher, 
Dave. I wish I'da done your pitcher 
... da done it good... 


(ue dies.) 


pave: Gramf! Gramf! 


Quietly) He’s dead. 


(Rising slowly. 


JANNA: No—he’s not—he’s not! 


pave: (Tightly, quietly) I tell you flat 
-he’s dead. And we did it. 


JaANNA: No! We didn’t, Davie—no! 


DAVE: (Low; deliberately) Then me... 
I did #t by myself! 


Janna: You didn’t! Davie, don’t take it 
on yourself! 


DAVE: (Quietly) Go away... (Then, 
with an outcry) I can’t look at you— 
go away! 

Davie 
come right 


JANNA: please—nothing’ll ever 


unless we're together 


pave: No . nothing will come right— 
never in the world 


JANNA: Davie—please—together! I don’t 
ask it just for me! 


pave: For the child you ask it! Go 
away! A child that comes from us will 
be a wrong one! We will breed monster 
children! Go away! 


Janna: (Sobbing) David! 


(In a wild insane flight sue leaves HIM. 
HE is alone now. HE turns and looks at 
GcramFa’s body. Then quickly ue slips 
to the ground beside wis grandfather.) 


pave: Gramfa. . 


(As HIs outcries continue — The lights 


go out quickly.) 
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ACT THREE 
Seene 1 


The scene is BRAD'S gas station again, as 
in Act One. But it is dusk now, on the 
edge of night. Offstage, the lights are 
on in the store and house—dim, econ- 
omical lights. A juke box in the store 
is playing a corny popular tune, full 
blast and raucous. About a half-dozen 
VILLAGERS with whom we are now fa- 
miliar are offstage in the store celebrat- 
ing the success of today’s enterprise. 
THEY have been drinking heavily. From 
time to time THEY laugh screamingly at 
some prurient joke or in ribald horse- 
play. 


The stage itself is in a violet twilit haze. 
In this delusive light, nmiTop is list- 
lessly worrying the ferret with a stick 
as he did when we first saw HIM. HE 
tires of the sport and goes to the table 
which is sloppily laden with liquor 
bottles, some empty, some part full. HE 
pours whiskey into a glass and slowly 
drinks. 


JANNA enters from the backdoor of the 
house. sHE carries a pail of animal food 
in one hand; in the other, a number of 
tin bowls. SHE goes past HILLTOP with- 
out any sign that sHe knows He is there. 
SHE works at the cages dully, coma- 
tosely. HILLTOP watches HER every move- 
ment, in mute longing. 


From the store, a hubbub louder than 
before. The door suddenly bangs open 
and the MEN come spewing out in a 
tumble. MEEKER and FRANK are locked 
in a sweaty wrestling hold. SAM, JEEJEE 
and MRS. MEEKER are behind THEM, roar- 
ing and laughing, egging on their fa- 
vorites. 


JEEJEE, SAM and MRS. MEEKER: You're 
gettin’ him, Frank, you're gettin’ him! 
Put a nelson on him, a nelson! 
Bunn—roll him on his goddamn 
back! 


(The wrestlers spill onto the ground. 
FRANK is on top.) 


JEEJEE, SAM and MRS. MEEKER: Pin him 
down—use your knees! . . . Scissor him, 
Bunn! .. . Get up—get up! 


FRANK: (HE has MEEKER pinned down.) 
Had enough? 


MEEKER: I slipped! Let me up—let up! 


FRANK: Enough? You had enough? (HE 
digs nuts knee into MEEKER's stomach.) 


MEEKER: Ow, you gorilla! Let up! All 
right—enough—enough! 


(FRANK springs up with a loud whoop.) 


JEEJEE and sam: (Congratulating FRANK) 
You had him from the start, Frank! 
. . . I called it wrong, I guess! 


FRANK: (Laughing, to MEEKER) That 
does it, Bunn! I get to kiss your wo- 
man then! 


MRS. MEEKER: (Letting out a salacious 
laugh) Oh no you don’t, Frank—no you 
don’t! You didn’t rassle me for that! 


FRANK: I rassled your husband—and 
you drank to it! Come on! 


(HE starts for HER and SHE runs, scream- 
ing HER blood-curdling laugh.) 


MRS. MEEKER: Bunn! Bunn! 


FRANK: (Closing in on HER) He ain't 
gonna help you! Come on, I say! 


MRS. MEEKER: Bunn—don’t stand there! 
Do I do or do I don’t! 


MEEKER: (Sheepishly) He throwed me, 
didn’t he? 


MRS. MEEKER: All right, Frank—come 
and git it! 

(With a lurch, lest SHE escape, FRANK 
has the fleshy woman in HIS arms. HE 
clutches ner lustfully and gives her 
a sweaty, ruttish kiss. The MEN yowl 
with laughter. FRANK stops kissing but 
keeps holding MRS. MEEKER.) 


FRANK: (Taking a handful of buttock) 
Goldurn, Bunn Meeker, there’s more to 
her than folk can see! 


MRS. MEEKER: (Breaking away—fully 
enjoying HERSELF. Raucously) I don’t 
show everything I got! 


(Laughter) 


FRANK: (With a loud brag) She give me 
plenty for just rasslin’ with her hus- 
band! What would she give if I laid 
him low? 


MRS. MEEKER: I'd lay you low, you ape! 
(To the oruers, this wit is annihilating.) 


JEEJEE: Man—man, this is a good so- 
ciable, a damn good sociable! 


MRS. MEEKER: The best since the John- 
son twins was born! 


JEEJEE: I like a weddin’, or a burial! 
A man gets more to drink! 


saM: Don’t exactly know how much to 
drink at this one .. . Ain’t never had 
a sociable for ketchin’ a crazy boy be- 
fore. 


yeEJEE: Shoulda had one sooner! Best 
yet! Best sociable I ever seen! 


FRANK: (Who has been. eyeing mrs. 
MEEKER all this time) You can wipe 
that hungry look away, Pearl Meeker. 
I'm comin’ again—to see you're satis- 


fied! 
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MRS. MEEKER: (Hoping that HE will. With 
a howl) Oh no you don’t! 


(YETTER appears at the door of the 
house. MEEKER uses YETTER’S entrance 
to divert FRANK.) 


MEEKER: Frank — hey, Frank — here’s 
Yetter. 


JEEJEE: Yetter, can’t we go in the 
kitchen and see the boy? 


YETTER: No—I told you no! All we 
need’s the four of us—Brad, Carson, 
Andy and myself. 


JEEJEE: Don’t look like you're gettin’ 
any talk out of him! 


YETTER: (Surly) He’ll talk. Who's got 
a drink? By God, he’ll talk! 


MEEKER: Still pretends he rolled up all 
that money and spit-balled it down the 
crick? 


YETTER: Yeah. Now he’s makin’ out he’s 
too weak-minded to remember any- 
thing. (Mimicking watty) “Don’t un- 
derstand you—don’t understand!” He’ll 
understand all right—you can reckon 
it now—he’ll understand! 


JegJEE: Attaboy, Yetter, make him talk! 


MRS. MEEKER: (Savoring this. Shrilly) 
Tickle him—tickle him again! 


YETTER: He don’t laugh no more. Reck- 
on he’s all laughed out... .I had to 
hit him once. 


JEEJEE: (Agog) You did? What for? 
yeTTER: Goddamn if I can recollect. 
(THEY all laugh.) 


YEeTTER: (Drinking) That boy’s so full 
of lies. Pebble-shootin’ all nine hun- 
dred bucks—why, who'd believe a bird- 
lime tale like that! But wait and see— 
we'll get the truth! 


FRANK: Like hell you will! The only 
one’ll get the truth is Davie Ricks! 


yETTER: (Scornfully) Sure, in a rabbit’s 
crotch! Dave Ricks—why, that’s his 
friend! 


MEEKER: His friend? Dave Ricks? He 
turned him over! He’s on our side now! 


yetrer: A man don’t change his nature! 


MRS. MEEKER: Davie did it! A slew of 
men go up to ketch a boy! Who got 
him? Davie did! And single-handed! 


yeTTeR: Well, where’s the trick in that? 


saM: You said yourself the Wilkins kid 
is dangerous—you said as much your- 
self! And so he is! A kid who packs 
a rifle, gets a jagger all alone—that 
loony kid’s a killer, take my word! 
And Davie caught him! 
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MEEKER: By hisself, unarmed! 
JEEJEE: It takes a gut, it does! 
MEEKER: It takes a stinkin’ hero! 


JEEJEE: That’s what he is—a hero! Hill- 
top said it. Di’n’t you, Hilltop? 


HILLTOP: Yeah...I said it... hero. 


MEEKER: And you just watch. When 
Davie comes he’ll make that loony talk 


yeeseE: And Davie can do it! 


HILLTOP: (Quietly in JaANNa’s direction) 
Seems to me that Jann could do it too, 
if she had a mind to. 


(JANNA has been feeding the animals, 
apparently heedless of all that’s been 
going on around HER; as if numb.) 


HILLTOP: (More insistently) I said Jan- 
na could! (As JANNA still doesn’t an- 
swer, HILLTOP steps quickly behind HER 


and twists HER around. The pail and 


tin bowls fall, clattering.) I’m talkin’, 


to you, girl. Quit what you're doin’. 
And pay me mind. 


JANNA: (Dully) I have to feed the ani- 
mals. They’ve not been fed all day. 


(SHE turns to pick up the pail.) 
HILLTOP: Leave off of that! 
(HE grabs HER.) 


JANNA: (Tonelessly) Let me go—your 
breath stinks. 


HILLTOP: There’s a feelin’ you could get 
the Wilkins boy to talk. 


JANNA: Everything that Wally says is 
true. A lie don’t fit in that boy’s mouth. 


JEEJEE: The money—nine hundred dol- 
lars—where’d he hide it? 


JANNA: (Repeating dully) Everything 
is true. And there’s no danger in him. 
No harm at all. 


MEEKER: Don’t listen to that girl. 
Davie’ll make him talk. 


HILLTOP: (To JANNA) Where is Dave? 
JANNA: I don’t know. 
MRS. MEEKER: Seems like you don’t care. 


MEEKER: When Davie was a milksop boy 
you cared a lot! But now he’s hung like 
men you don’t seem interested. Why? 
Don’t you like no natural man? 


MRS. MEEKER: (Between prurience and 


propriety) Some girls got a taste for 
men whom are peculiar. 


JEEJEE: (With a laugh, tauntingly) 
Maybe you got a taste for the Wilkins 
boy! He’s sure peculiar! 


HILLTOP: Quit that. 


JEEJEE: Why? It’s possible! I knowed 
a man in Leverstown—he had a wacky 
wife. “Deevorce your loonytick,” they 
said. But do you think he would? Well, 
folks kept wonderin’ why. And when 
the feller died and left the woman 
widow, that cuckoo fell upon the town 
—she took whoever knocked upon her 
door! And I tell you—that daffy girl 
she knew more bells to ring—more 
ways of pleasurin’ a man—goldurn, she 
was a bag of tricks! .. . Somethin’ 
right good in a girl peculiar! 


MRS. MEEKER: (To JANNA, with a wink) 
Maybe in a boy peculiar too. 


HILLTOP: (Bitterly) Could be there's 
somethin’ in it. Is there, Jann? 


JANNA: (Absently) Could be. 


JEEJEE: (Slithering close to JANNA) I 


ain't so clear in me head meself. 


HILLTOP: (HE shoves JEEJEE away and 
clutches JANNA to HIM.) And I’m plumb 


crazy. 


JANNA: 
go. 


(With a strained cry) Let me 


HILLTOP: As quick as you kiss me 
JANNA: Take it then and let me go. 
(He kisses HER. SHE stiffens to it.) 


HILLTOP: I guess if I was more a goner 
in my head you'd kiss me hotter’n that. 
(Half to uimser, unhappily) But I don’t 
see how much more a goner I could 


JEEJEE: (Enjoying the joke) Ha! Hilltop 
got a January kiss! You try her, Yetter, 
go on and try! Let me try you, Jann— 
how'd that be? Go on, Yetter! 


YETTER: Not me. I'll get my excitements 
there inside. That boy will talk, by 
God, he’ll talk! 


(HE goes inside.) 


JEEJEE: (With a whoop) It’s a helluva 
good sociable, that’s what! 


(THEY all laugh, at Jeesee’s highjinks. 
DAVE appears and THEY see HIM. THEY 
set up a drunken racket of greeting.) 


MRS. MEEKER: Here’s Davie 
Ricks! 


JEEJEE: Davie! Davie Ricks! (Together) 


MEEKER: Davie—you been 
missin’ all the fun! 


saM: This sociable’s for you ‘as much 
as anybody! 


JEEJEE: More I'd say! 
hero! 


You turned a 


FRANK: (To DAVE) It’s on to nighttime 
now—where you been? 
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(pave looks from one to another of 
THEM. HE hardly glances at JANNA. HE 


hides nis torment. Then, quietly:) 


pave: On Burden Hill. The twilight 
comes much later there. I don’t know 
why. 


JEEJEE: Burden Hill? What for? 


DAVE: (With a faint smile) A fellow’s 
grandfather is dead; a fellow buries 
him. There was a funeral 


MEEKER: (With elaborate condolence) 


If we’da thought we’da been there sure 


pave: Ah yes—he missed you. But 
Gramf and I—we managed it together 
There wasn’t much to dig. They say 
a grave should be as deep as a man is 
tall, but Gramf was little 


MRS. MEEKER: (Sadly; a conventional 
post-mortem tribute) He never did no- 


body bad. 
FRANK: He was a good man 


pave: (The funeral oration. Hiding his 
bitterness) A proper man. He didn’t 
smoke or gamble. And never never 
Already there 
is talk of monuments; a large memorial 


drank. A sober citizen 
pillar to his name. They say a gully 
will be filled and houses built on it, 
and banks and shops, and they will call 
it Gramfa Street. (The dam bursting 
in a flood of heartbreak) You bastards! 
You murdered him! 


HILLTOP: (Quickly) Talk easy there! 


DAVE: (Whirling on umutop) And you 
before the rest! 


nitttor: I hit him, yes—just like the 


others did! His gun was up—he drew 
a bead on us 


FRANK: An old man—couldn’t take the 
punch 


pAvE: The rifle butt, you mean! 


HILLTOP: We didn’t shoot him down 
we hit him! Well, he got hurt! 


pavé: Got killed, in fact! 


FRANK: 


defense! 


Whatever it was—in_ self- 


pAvE: (Grimly) I see. The story’s all 
arranged. With lots of witnesses—! 


MRS. MEEKER: It shouldn't have hap- 
pened. We're awful sorry. 


MEEKER: (Placatingly) One thing can- 
cels out the next. You lost your Gramfa 


he was old—you found your place. 


Jersee: A hero’s place! Come on, Davie 
have a drink! 


MEEKER: (Lifting bottle) Here's one to 
Davie Ricks! 
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DAVE: (In an outburst) Get out of here! 
Get out! 


(Silence. Tuey look at one another.) 


MRS. MEEKER: Inside, folks—the liquor’s 
low out here—(With propriety) and 


so’s the company! 

(As THEY start into the store:) 
MEEKER: We'll put it all on tick! 
FRANK: And pay it off by wintertime! 


(THEIR laughter is gone. DAVE and JANNA 
remain. SHE looks at Him. To JANNA, 
HER going or staying hangs on HIS wish. 
But He is turned away from HER—soO SHE 
starts to go.) 


DAVE: (Shortly) Not you. Stay here. 


JaNNA: (Happy so to be bidden, sHE 


starts to HIM.) Oh Davie—! 


DAVE: Don’t come near me! And don’t 
talk . loose ends to tie. And hard 
to think There was a boy—I'll get 
to him. You first. This child you're 
You'll need some money. 
There’s always Brad’s—But that’s an- 
other thing. What was I saying? Money. 
Gramf had some life insurance—don’t 
ask me why—enough to bury him. It 
wasn't needed—The funeral was cheap 
I'll see you get it. 


carrying 


JANNA: You're going somewhere. I'll go 
with you. 


pave: (Hard) No. You stay here. Where 
you like it. Safe. 


JANNA: (Crying out) No! I like it where 
you are! I'll take the risks you tell me! 
Whatever dangers—! If only not to lose 


you! 


DAVE: Too late. I’m lost. 


JANNA: If you are, the fault is mine! 


I'm going with you! 


pave: You don’t get it, do you? You're 
left out. 


JANNA: (SHE moves to HIM; touches HIM; 
HE withdraws.) No! I touch you and 
you flinch. Don’t, Davie! Hold me close 
and touch me. Love me close! (Fol- 
lowing him) Davie—listen—I’m twisted! 
A while ago, before you came, I found 
a new way how a woman kills herself! 
You aren't listening! 


DAVE: (Aridly) New ways to die... 
I hear you. 


JANNA: Twisted! Hilltop was here—and 
all the others—they talked of love and 
rutting—and the way they talked—it 
made me sick with gall, and yet it drew 
me in! It made me want what they 
were wanting, down low where I can’t 
understand what’s going on! Up till 
now that want was all for you, for you 


and everything that’s good and beauti- 
ful! But then—when Hilltop kissed me 
-oh twisted, twisted, I wanted strong 
for him, for Yetter, even Jeejee—! Un- 
derstand it, Dave! A woman kills her- 
self that way! I wanted them—with 
hatred—not hating them so much as 
hating my own self! That way a woman 
kills herself! Don’t let me do it! Davie 

-help me! Take me in your arms and 
love me—help me! 


(pAvVE takes HER in HIS arms. Savagely, 
without love) 


pave: All right—you’'ll have it! 


JANNA: (Feeling the hatred in him) No 

not with hatred 
their way (Hysterically) Let me go! 
Oh let me, let me! 


Davie — no — not 


(ue releases HER.-SHE sobs. HE is silent. 
When sue has recovered somewhat:) 


pave: Now where's the boy? 
JANNA: Inside 


pAvVE: What's he doing there? 


JANNA: Nothing. They’re doing it to 


him 


pAVE: What? (As sue guiltily, wretch- 
edly starts to go, DAVE 
roughly.) I asked what! 


grabs HER 


JANNA: They—they pleasure him with 
jokes. They make him stand and say 
his name. Over and over he repeats 
his name. They ask him questions 


(Suddenly, from the house, the sound 
of watty'’s laugh: a hysterical, sharp 
cry, animal, fraught with pain) 


DAVE: What’s that?! 


JANNA: They’ve started it again. They 
found him ticklish. They make him 
laugh. 


DAVE: (In an outburst) They said they 
wouldn’t hurt hint! What do they want 
-the money? (Angrily, to JANNA) 
Didn't you tell them it’s in the wash?! 


JANNA: I told them. They don’t believe 
it. Anyway, the money doesn’t matter 
to them any more. Nothing matters— 
only sport. And there’s no stopping till 
the game's played out, or he is. 


pAVE: (Cutting loose) I'll stop them! 
(Hurrying to the store) Let him out! 


(At this split instant, as DAVE is moving 
toward the door, it opens and the MEN 
come out, BRAD at the head of THEM.) 


DAVE: (To srRaD) You lied! 
you wouldn’t hurt him! 


You said 


BRAD: (Evenly) No one’s been hurt. 


pave: Where is he?! (As the men block 
the doorway) Wally! 
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BRAD: (Quietly to the MEN) Bring him 
out. 


(Commotion of the men. Amidst the 


noise, we hear:) 


FRANK 
thing? 


(To BRAD) Did he tell you any- 


JEEJEE: What about the money? 
BRAD: He ain’t said anything. 


(YETTER and CARSON come out support- 
ing WALLY between THEM. The Boy is 
haggard, browbeaten, on the edge of 
collapse.) 

DAVE: (Hurrying forward) Let him 
alone! Wally! 
WALLY: Davie ... you come back? 


(More commotion from the MEN) 


Where’s the 


money, boy? 


YETTER 


(Together) 
FRANK: Tell the truth 


where is it! 


pAvE: Let up! What can he say?! What 


can he say that you’d believe?! 


WALLY: Dave, what happened? We were 
almost on the other side of the moun- 


Arthur Kennedy, James Dean, David Clar 
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tain. I could hear the locomoty whistle 
nearly, and then they came. What hap- 
pened? 

DAVE: I turned you over to them, boy 


WALLY: You did it? 


(It is more than WALLY can stand. HIS 
knees give way under HIM. DAVE goes 
quickly to us side.) 


DAVE: Boy—boy—! 


(DAVE supports WALLY to a bench.) 
WALLY: It’s all right now 


DAVE: (Pointing to a mark on WALLY’s 
face, He flails out at BRap.) That mark! 
Who gave him that! Who did it! 


HILLTOP: I did! He went at me with 
his nails! The boy’s a mean one! 


DAVE: Not a pebble of meanness in him! 
(Quickly) Come on, Wally—let’s get 
out of here! 


BRAD: No! Not so fast! We're holding 
that boy for trial! 


DAVE: For what! For God’s sake, a trial 
for what! 


BRAD: For hidin’ money that belongs to 
someone else! 


DAVE: Boy—boy—! 
(Dane Knell, Harrison Dowd, Harry Bergman, George Tyne, Cameron Prud’homme, 
ke, Phillip Pine) 


HILLTOP: Assault! The kid assaulted me! 


YETTER: For carryin’ a gun—and lettin’ 
bullets fly! The boy’s a menace to the 
hill! 


DAVE: Wally, come on! (As WALLY, too 
weak to move, looks up at him almost 


uncomprehendingly) Stand up! 


BRAD: He’s beat—you can’t get far 
There’s lots of us and two of you. You 
want a bullet in that kid’s back?—I said 
for trial! Take him, Hilltop. Lock him 
up. 


where?! 


HILLTOP: Take him 
BRAD: Listen! Listen, everybody! (Har- 
ranguing the crowd) For years I've said 
this hilltown needs a jail, but who 
would listen? All right, we'll have one! 
After all, what is a jail? It’s only bars 
and locks and keys. Well, folks, you've 
got one! (Striding quickly to the empty 
cage) I'll make a present of this cage! 
I meant it for the jagger cat' It’s use- 
the jagger’s dead! It’s 
fitting that the boy that killed the crit- 
ter have the critter’s house! (With a 


less to me now 


shout) I give the cage—a present to the 
town! 





(The crown cheers.) 


pave: No! You'll never put him in that 
cage! 


JANNA: Pop—don’t do it! 


BRAD: Stay off it, Jann! 


JANNA: I warn you, Pop—you'll walk 
the night alone—you'll call my name 


and I won't hear! Don’t do it! 


BRAD: (Shoving Her aside) The town is 
for it! Folks, the cage! 


pave: No! He’s not a ferret or a toad! 
For all you’ve maddened him, he’s still 
a man! 


BRAD: How about it, everybody! 


pave: (To the hectic crowp—rushing 
desperately from one person to another) 
Don’t do it—don’t do it! He’s not an 


animal—he’s one of us! 


BRAD: Come on, folks! Talk up! 


(A frenzied shout of drunken laughter 


and approval) 


BRAD: (Pulling keys from nis pocket) 
That settles it! Hilltop—here’s the keys! 


(HE tosses the keys across stage. HILLTOP 
catches them. The crowpd exults.) 


THE LIGHTS BLACK OUT 


Scene 2 


The scene is the same, late at night .. . 
In the complete darkness a desolate 
strain of music comes floating down 
from the hills. Gradually the darkness 
lifts from one wrea alone—within the 
cage itself. In this nimbus of light, in- 
side the cage, sits WALLY. HE is half- 
awake, half-asleep, and in this torpid 
state HE mumbles softly, inchoately to 
himself. After a while, he lapses into 
silence. 


Gradually the light spreads to reveal 
the rest of the stage, lonely and forlorn. 
The sociable has been over a long time; 
the drinkers hae left their bottles and 
debris. Brav sits at the table, nis head 


buried in HIs arn.s; HE is restively asleep. 
HE awakens partially as if from a night- 
mare, then suddenly, in fright, calls 
JANNA’S name. 


BRAD: (In terror) Janna! Janna! Jann, 
the dream! 


(At this moment, HILLTOP enters down- 
stage of the cage. HE is smoking a cig- 
arette and carrying a stick, HE watches 
BRAD. Then, as BRAD'S call rises more 
desolately, HILLTOP hurries to HIM.) 


HILLTOP: Brad! Brad—are you awake? 


Brad: What? Who is it? 
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HILLTOP: Me—Hilltop. Wake up. 


BRAD: Where’s Jann? What are you do- 
in’ here? 


HILLTOP: You sent Jeejee out to fetch 
me 


BRAD: (Disconnectedly) I did? I reckon 
yes 


HILLTOP: What for? 
BRAD: What time is it? 


HILLTOP: (Irritably) After twelve, dead 
night (As WALLY starts muttering 
again) What’s he sayin’ there? 


BRAD: (HIS eyes fixed on the Boy) He 
keeps mumblin’ on and on. Sometimes 
he sings a little song. A loony song 
just like his Ma, half here, half no- 


wheres 


uitttop: (Taking a step toward the 


cage) Can't figger out a word he says 


BRAD: (Still in the borders of nightmare) 
Seems like I do. You reckon crazy 
folk can figger other crazy folk? 


HILLTOP: You sent for me. What you 
want? 

BRAD: I sent for you. The reason—? 
Some way it slipped my mind. 


HILLTOP: Then I'll be goin’ back. 


BRAD: No, stay. I had that dream again. 
Four black cougars with one face, the 
face—a man. I walked. I called for 
Jann—she didn’t answer. 


HILLTOP: Could be she didn’t hear you. 


BRAD: She heard. ...She says that 
things fell wrong. Me and Dave and 
all she loved, we fell out wrong... 
she didn’t answer ... it’s gettin’ cold 
tonight. I guess the spring was false . . . 


HILLTOP: (Not unkindly) You better go 
inside. 


BRAD: (Irrelevantly) There’s only Jann 
and me to recollect her Ma. 


HILLTOP: (Almost gently) I recollect her 
Ma. 

BRAD: You do? I'm glad you do! I hope 
you never seen her when she died. 


(With the hint of a plea) You didn't 
see her when she died... ? 


HILLTOP: No. 


BRAD: I’m glad for that. The animal 
couldn't do nothin’ to her memory, only 
her face. (Suddenly) Janna! Goddamn 
it! 

HILLTOP: (Restraining him) Brad, what 
ails you? 


BRAD: (His energy collapsing) Somethin’ 
all played out for me. The boy there 
played it out. I ain’t slept sound in 


fifteen year. But now I got a right— 
why shouldn't I sleep sound? I done 
my work; it’s finished, better than I had 
a mind to. I thought: a jagger. And 
I got a man! Look. (HE goes to the 
cage and sets the placard on a ledge 
of it. We now see the rudely lettered 
words: “See the Man.”) See the Man! 
I'll set it there. So everyone can see. 
(Calling again) Janna! 


HILLTOP: Be 
asleep. 


quiet, Brad. The hill’s 


BRAD: Yes you better get to bed. 


HILLTOP: I tried. I shut my eyes against 
the night and still I got no sleep. 


BRAD: Why not? 


HILLTOP: The dark is dark with wantin’ 
Jann and knowin’ there’s no chance. 


BRAD: You blew your chance up on that 
hill—when you talked for Ricks to stay. 


HILLTOP: (With an outcry) I did it for 
I tell 
you, Brad, a love’s a weakness! A man 
can wreck his gut with love unless 
there’s hate in it! Go soft one minute 
like I did up there and then it’s wreck 
and ruin! Ah, what’s the use? I 
keep drawin’ beads on answers. I get 
one in my sights so clear—! 


her good because—because—! 


I squeeze 
the trigger and the answer’s gone, and 
Jann gone with it. In the end, it’s 
hating counts. (With a cry of rage) 
Why was that Ricks boy born! 


(At this instant waLLy mutters. It is 
just the thing to flick HILLTOP’s nerves 
raw. He brutally rakes his stick across 
the bars of the cage.) 


Shut up, you bastard! 
BRAD: (Angrily) Let the kid alone! 


HILLTOP: 


him! 


(Also angry) I didn’t touch 


BRAD: See that you don’t! He’s one of 


my critters now—I treat my critters 
good. 


HILLTOP: (Angrily) Treat ’em how you 
like! (HE starts to depart.) 


BRAD: Wait! (Apologetically) I’m tired, 
Hilltop—I didn’t mean to rile you up. 
. . . I recollect now why it was I called 
you. (As HILLTOP pauses) Will you stay 
and look after the boy? 


HILLTOP: He’s locked up tight—you got 
the key. 


BRAD: For a favor, Hilltop. I want to 
try to sleep. For a favor. You're my 
deputy—see the boy ain’t hurt—see he 
ain’t let free. 


HILLTOP: Well I'll be damned. You're 
off your bat for sure. 
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BRAD: For a favor, Hilltop. 


HILLTOP: All right. (Pointing to the hill 
beyond the cage) I'll watch from there. 
There’s spruce to lie on—I’ll try to get 
some winks. 


BRAD: Yes—will you—will you? Here, 
take this. (He hands niLutop his rifle.) 
I'll try to make myself a quiet night. 


(BRAD goes into the house. HILLTOP is 
left alone with watty. The Boy mum- 
bles. HILLTOP flips HIs cigarette butt into 
the cage and goes out. WALLY stirs, 
changing HIS position. HE mutters inco- 
herently. Then, in a low, plaintive 
voice, HE sings to HIMSELF: ) 


WALLY: (Singing in the same, half- 
demented way as his mother) 
Green briar, blue fire, 
Blaze up higher and higher, 
Dog barkin’ on the hill, 
Be still, my child, be still. 
Green briar, blue fire, 
Fire, fire, fire, 
Fire, fire... 


(u1s voice trails off. Suddenly He breaks 
down and begins to weep softly. HE 
brings himself under control at last and 
says, quite low:) Won't cry in the day- 
time ... (HE looks around HIM va- 
cantly.) Reckon it’s on to night. 


(DAVE enters. HE carries some tools 
which are not identifiable in the semi- 


darkness.) 


DAVE: (Whispering) Wally ... (The soy 
doesn’t hear.) Wally. 


WALLY: Who's there? (As DAVE comes 
forward) Oh... Davie Ricks. 


DAVE: Be quiet now. I’ve come to get 
you out. 


WALLY: (Listlessly) It don’t matter. 
(Slowly, turning away) Anyway, you 
can't. 

DAVE: (Working at the lock) I can— 
and you'll be free ... 


WALLY: It’s just another trick .. . 


DAVE: (HIS attention caught by this) 
You're right to think it, and you're 


wrong. No trick. 


WALLy: You turned me over. I got no 
likin’ for you now. 


DAVE: Don’t ever like me, Wally, and 
it still won’t matter. I'll get you out. 


waLLty: No you won’t...no more 
I used to ask me Ma: Let me out of 
the ice locker so I can see the birds 
and all the green things on the hill. 
And she would say: You wouldn’t like 
out there, where people are . . . Reck- 
on she was right. 


pAVE: (With desperate pity) Don’t you 
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think it, boy! Things will be better for 
you, if I can get you out! 


WALLY: Iffen you do get me out 
I go back to the ice locker? 


DAVE: (Stricken for HIm) Nobody will 
be there, boy! Nobody to see for you! 


WALLY: (Resigned to despair) Yes 
yes. (Quietly HE starts to sing again. 
DAVE listens a moment.) 


DAVE: (With a low cry of compassion) 
Wally, don’t sing like that. (waALty 
stops.) There, that’s the boy. 


WALLY: 
that? 

DAVE: (Seeing it for the first time) It’s 
asign.. 


(Seeing sBrap’s sign) What's 


. only a sign. 


WALLY: For folk to read, you mean? 
(pave nods.) What does it say? 


DAVE: (Evasively, trying to spare HIM) 
Never mind, Wally, never mind. 


(As DAVE goes back to the lock, JANNA 
comes out of the house. SHE wears a 
light, wrap-around topcoat much like 
a man’s trench coat and SHE carries a 
small overnight bag.) 


Go back to bed. What are you doing 
here? 


JANNA: I meant to steal your tools and 
spring the lock. You got here first— 
that’s good. Then do the job and go 
I'm going with you. 


DAVE: I see you mean it. This moment 
-now—you mean it. And yet I know 
that five miles down the road the 
qualms would come, the fears, the hand 
stretched out for doorknobs. And when 
there is no knob, no door, no latch, no 
house—we would infect each other with 
a thousand frights. I'll do the job alone 
go back to bed. 


JANNA: (Quietly) No. Let me help you. 
There’s not much time. I heard my 
father talk to Hilltop. He’s up there in 
the brush. So let’s be quick, be quiet 


(sHE hurries to pave’s side. The in- 
s‘ant SHE gets to HIM the house door 
opens and BRAD appears.) 


BRAD: (Low) Leave that alone! 


DAVE: (To JANNA, quietly) You said you 
want to help me? Then amuse that 
man. He bothers me at work. (HE 
turns back to the lock.) 


JANNA: (As BRAD makes a tentative 
move toward pave) Stay where you 
are. Don’t move. 


BRAD: (To JANNA) I called for you and 
called. I had the dream ... you 
shoulda answered me 


JANNA: I told you, Pop. I'll never walk 
the nights with you again. 


BRAD: The summer will burn the spring 
and you'll think different 


JANNA: I'm leaving, Pop. 

(DAVE turns from the lock to look at 
HER. ) 

BRAD: Leaving did you say? 

With Dave. He’s not too 
sure of that, but me—I know. I'll be 


the stray behind his heels, behind his 
footstep everywhere he goes. Let him 


JANNA: Yes 


cast pebbles and try to shout me home 
and I will let him know that home is 
Dave and nowhere else 
where he will take me in. 


And some- 


BRAD: I won't allow it! Jann, I need 
you here! I thought a while ago that 
I could make a peaceful night, without 
your comfort. But I know you are the 
quiet of my heart! I won't let you go! 


JANNA: It’s not your say! 


BRAD: I’ve done you nothing wrong! I 
only tried to show you what he is 
a coward! 


pave: No! I never was—until today! 
Until I turned him over! Yes—that was 
cowardice —and for that the village 
called me hero! 


BRAD: I call you coward, first and last! 


DAVE: The brutes cry coward but never 
(Suddenly) The lock 
is picked! Don’t hurt this boy! Stand 
clear! 


at one another! 


Wait! 


against me, year on year and test on 


BRAD: You've held your hand 
test! And now the years are one and 
all the tests are now! I say coward 
you say hero 


DAVE: (Interrupting) I never claimed to 
be a hero—only a man! 


BRAD: Then claim your manhood now' 
(Rushing in front of the cage) If you 
open up that cage and let that boy go 
free, I'll try to stop you, stop you dead! 
But if you chicken—as you will—then 
always I’ve been right and Jann will 
know it so and hold no fault against 
me—and she'll stay! The test is now! 
Where are you, Ricks? 


DAVE: It’s violence and violence and 
violence! Always the test is yours, and 
never mine! 

JANNA 


Dave, be careful—Hilltop’s up 


there—the test’s uneven! 
DAVE: It always is! 


BRAD: Do you accept it? 


DAVE: I used to think: Make—and don’t 
destroy! But now I know that nothing 
lives while there is murder in the air 
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and so I tell you, Brad, I'll murder 
murder! And the boy goes free! Stand 
clear! 


BRAD: Come and clear me! 
pave: (With an outcry) Clear—clear! 


(HE rushes across to where BRAD stands 
in front of the cage. unis objective is 
the door of the cage, not srap. But 
BRAD stops HIM with a brutal blow 
pAvE almost falls. He turns and, using 
both us fists, brings them down on 
BRAD, unison sledgehammers, striking 
at the man in wild violence. The fight 
drives both the men clear across the 
stage, away from the cage. Brap down, 
DAVE springs across, back to the cage 
and throws open the door.) 


Fly, bird, fly! 


(waLty leaps down onto the ground 
and runs quickly out of sight. But 
simultaneously:) 


BRAD: Hilltop, shoot! Hilltop, kill! 


(The rifle sounds loud and sharp, just 
once. The shot meets its mark; Dave is 
hit. JANNA runs to HIM.) 


JANNA: Davie! Dave, my love 


pave: I thought the boy—I thought he 
mightn’t go— 


JANNA: Davie— 


I'll have a min- 
. Hold me... 


pave: A minute, Jann 
ute with you, please 
I don’t want to fall .. . 


JANNA: Yes, darling—yes. 


pave: And yet I better—you better let 
me down— 


(sue helps um to the ground.) 
JANNA: Davie... 
pave: The blood . . . don’t let it soil. 


Janna: Where is it? Where are you 
hurt? 


DAVE: It doesn’t matter—it was a hunt- 
er’s bullet. The boy—see to the boy— 


ganNA: I will! Oh hear me, David 
hear how much I love you! 


pave: And all that I love you. Your 
stumbling heart, and our child beneath 
it. . . always loved you 


JANNA: Just love me now. One minute 
longer. Look at me 


pave: I see you—brightly in the shine 


you make 
Janna: Oh, Dave 


pave: The boy, Jann—take him safely 
and don’t come back. Leave nothing 
here. Not heart, not shadow. 
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Janna: My shadow I will keep. My 
heart’s with you. 


DAVE: I had a dream to open cages, and 
I did. I hoped to free a bird, a ferret 
maybe ... but a man—I never dreamed 
a man! 

(It is a joyous wonder, and uts greatest 
miracle. Also nis last; He dies. JANNA 


sobs softly. Brap doesn’t interfere. HE 


moves beside HER. SHE rises.) 
BRAD: Janna .. . Jann. 
(At last sue has herself under control.) 


(Numbly) The boy .. . he’s out there 
. . dark. 


JANNA: Yes... yes. 


BRAD: Jannie, you won't go. Not now. 
Not by yourself. 


JANNA: (Simply) Yes, I'll go. 


BRAD: Janna, take the boy. But as for 
you—come back. 


JANNA: No. Not ever. 


BRAD: What will you do? A woman with 
a child to bear. 


JANNA: She bears it. He said he freed 
aman. He didn’t know. A woman too. 
His woman and his child. 


BRAD: Where will you be? 


Janna: Somewhere far. Don’t try to 
find me. I'll have our child. A child’s 
a second chance. (Glancing around) 
It’s strange .. . the fear is gone. (With 
something of DAVE in HER eyes) There 
are some wonders left... (To sBrap) 
I—when I’ve gone—bury him up there 

. (sHE indicates the hills. Brap nods. 
Abruptly sHe returns to pave’s side.) 
Oh Dave—! ...I meant to tell you, 
Dave—tonight—for the first time—I felt 
the baby come awake... . My love, 
sleep gently. (sHe takes up HER bag and 
only half glances at BRrap.) Goodbye, 
Pop. 


(JANNA goes. A moment. pBrap is still. 
HILLTOP comes in, carrying his rifle.) 


HILLTOP: I could have hit the boy. But 
you said don’t harm him. (As Brap is 
silent) Shall I go after them? 


BRAD: No let them go, Hilltop. Lost 
is lost. (Quietly) The sign—take down 
the sign . (As HILLTOP starts to 
obey) What time is it? 


HILLTOP: One o'clock 
BRAD: Only one? There’s too much left 


of the night. (He looks down at DAve.) 
I'd better carry him up... 


(HE kneels to pave’s body. The music 
lifts.) 


CURTAIN 


DAVE: I had a dream to open cages, and I did. 
(Constance Ford, Arthur Kennedy) 
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The setting for the Uruguayan production of The Mad- 


woman of Chaillot. 


The Brazilian musical, Branco tu e meu! (White 
Man, You Are Mine!), featured (left to right) 
Elvira Paga. Joao Ribas, Walter D’Avila, Anita 
Rames and Violeta Ferraz. 


Theatre Below the Equator 


by Marjorie Dent Candee 


: OBSTINATE provin- 
cialism that keeps American eyes 
turned toward Europe as the source 
of all good things in literature and 
the arts is perhaps nowhere so 
marked as in attitudes toward inter- 
national theatre. A traveler to Lon- 
don or Paris expects to see plays; it 
may even be a major reason for 
making the journey in the first 
place. A traveler to almost any Eu- 
ropean capital, even those where 
language barriers are formidable, 
takes it for granted that there is 
some pleasure to be had in theatre- 
going. The American press reports 
extensively on theatrical events in 
the principal capitals of the Old 
World, and the reports are read by 
playgoers who have neither the op- 
portunity nor the intention of going 
abroad. They are interested because 
anything about theatre—anywhere 
—interests them. 

It is all the more unwarranted, 
then, that little or no interest is 
shown in theatre in the South 
American capitals. Some people, in 
fact, assume that there is no theatre 
below the equator that amounts to 
anything. They know about South 
American music and will hum you 
a folk song or two, if you aren't 
careful. They may even have a 
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The piay is as much the thing 


in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro and 


Montevideo as in other world capitals 


smattering of information (acquired 

from reading book reviews in Sun- 

day supplements) on the consider- 

able literature of the South Anieri- 

can countries. But as for theatre 
it simply doesn’t exist. 

It does exist, of course, and on 
rather a large scale. It is concen- 
trated in the big cities as theatre in 
most countries tends to be; but in 
the provinces of Argentina and 
Brazil, resident companies or tour- 
ing companies are well supported, 
and such an industrial city as Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, has an active little 
theatre. 

But the character of provincial 
theatre is almost always derived 
from theatre in the cosmopolitan 
centers, and Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Montevideo are the 
theatrical as well as the political 
capitals of their respective countries. 

In Buenos Aijres_ recently as 
many as twenty-five plays were run- 
ning at one time. That compares 
very well with the number open 
on Broadway at the height of a 
season and tops Broadway when its 
season begins to wane in the spring. 
It may be that the economics of 
playgoing are simpler in the Argen- 
tine capital than they are in New 
York—at least for the playgoer. An 


orchestra seat at the Odeon (one of 
the city’s biggest theatres, where 
Federico Garcia Lorca’s Blood Wed- 
ding had an impressive run two sea- 
sons ago) costs fifteen pesos, which 
at the current rate of exchange 
comes to about sixty cents. That’s 
less than it takes to get into a corner 
movie for an evening performance 
in New York. 

Another factor that may make for 
the success of theatre (in the finan- 
cial sense) in Buenos Aires is that 
there are two performances nightly. 
New York only recently experi- 
mented on a large scale with the 
early curtain one evening a week; 
London has had it since wartime as 
a daily practice. But in Argentina it 
is standard that legitimate theatres 
operate on what in American vaude- 
ville used to be called “two-a-day.” 
One performance is given at six in 
the evening; and another at ten 
thirty—to accommodate the Argen- 
tines who like to eat a leisurely din- 
ner without having to hurry to make 
a curtain. 

A typical season in Buenos Aires 
is likely to include an astonishing 
range of plays from the Spanish 
classics to new plays by Argentine 
dramatists, supplemented by trans- 
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B Alas Suet bal 


by Selma Jeanne Cohen 


ee — 


ITH PALE brow and disheveled hair, a white 

robe and flowers in her hand, an innocent 
maiden betrayed by her sweetheart has gone mad 
with virtuoso intensity—on the stage for the past 350 
years. Since the mid-nineteenth century there have 
been two, for then drama’s Ophelia acquired a sister 
from the ballet, Giselle, who, similar in character 
and fate, added to the attractions of the performance 
a striking suicide and a ghostly reappearance. Both 
girls are still doing very well today. Both parts count 
their famous interpreters with pride, for, along with 
other resemblances, both Ophelia and Giselle rank 
as major challenges to the performing artist. 

Both heroines existed before their respective dram- 
atist and librettist got hold of them. Ophelia may 
or may not have actually lived. Our first known ref- 
erence to her is in a thirteenth-century history of 
Denmark written in Latin by Saxo Grammaticus. 
Here she is merely a girl sent by the King to lure 
Hamlet into seducing her. The point: if she suc- 
ceeds, he is only feigning madness; if she fails, he is 
really insane. The girl appears in just this one epi- 
sode, and, though she remains nameless, she is iden- 
tified as Hamlet’s foster sister. Shakespeare’s Ophelia 
is a docile decoy of Hamlet’s enemies, but her proto- 
type is of stronger mettle. 

In Francois de Belleforest’s French version the girl 


was set “in a secret place that with flattering speeches 


and all the craftiest means she could use, should pur- 


posely seek to allure his mind to have his pleasure 
with her.” But this would be a thoroughly unsuitable 
role for the meek Ophelia. Shakespeare turned her 
from a subordinate but wily accomplice into a pa- 


thetic victimized heroine. 


What is the source of the mad Ophelia? As far 
as we know, only Shakespeare’s imagination and 
dramatic genius. Much of Hamlet is geared to the 
taste of the rowdy, melodrama-loving Elizabethan 
audience. The earlier revenge play with which 


Jean Simmons portrayed Ophelia in the 1950 English Hamlet is most often linked, Thomas Kyd’s The 


screen version of Hamlet. Spanish Tragedy, is full of romantic intrigue, thrills 
and bloodshed, which could be guaranteed to register 
at the box office, but lacks completely the poetic 
polgnancy belonging to the role ol Shakespeare’s 
heroine. The vogue for Senecan tragedy may account 
for Shakespeare’s use of the Hamlet plot, but his 
manipulation of the character of Ophelia is without 
are still going strong for succeeding generations direct precedent. 


Ophelia and Giselle both go mad—and both 
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The growth of Giselle, though not—like Ophelia’s 

a matter of centuries, had a good start before the 
ballet appeared. The romantic temper of the 1830's 
had involved the Parisian theatres with two major 
concerns: one for peasant life (a reaction to the 
aristocratic eighteenth century’s preoccupation with 
classic gods) and local color, and the other for the 
supernatural. The lady in question is first a German 
peasant girl and then an unearthly wraith. The same 
elements had been used in a ballet—and most suc- 
cessfully—nine years earlier when Marie Taglioni 
danced La Sylphide, an ethereal being who enchants 
a young Scotsman and takes him away from his 
highland sweetheart. 

The immediate stimulus for Giselle’s author, Theo- 
phile Gautier, came, he says, from a passage in Heine 
which mentions white-dressed elves, wilis who waltz 
in the Harz mountains, vampires who had, as hu- 
mans, been jilted by their lovers. To follow both 
trends of romanticism as demonstrated by La Syl- 
phide, Gautier sought a first act of peasant life to 
fit a second of white-clad wilis. Since he had not 
written for the theatre before, he sought the aid of 
an experienced librettist to provide the dramatic 
story that would turn a peasant girl into a wili 

His choice fell on Vernoy de Saint-Georges, who 


devised a plot about a village maiden falling in love 


with a nobleman, Albrecht, disguised as a peasant. 


When his true identity is revealed by the girl’s re- 
jected suitor, Hilarion, she goes insane and stabs 
herself to death. 

Now the mad scene which brings on the necessary 
suicide owes nothing to La Sylphide. Was it, like that 
of Ophelia, the personal inspiration of the author? 
Though neither Gautier nor Saint-Georges acknowl- 
edged a source for this episode, either of two con- 
temporary mad scenes could have served as a model. 

In 1813 a ballet called Nina, ou la Foller par 
Amour, was first presented in Paris. Here, the hero- 
ine, whose father arranges her marriage to a man 
she does not love, faints at the news that her real 
sweetheart is banished. She revives with an impaired 
mind and, while mad, imagines herself dancing with 
her true love. Another possible influence was Gae- 
tano Donizetti’s opera Lucia di Lammermoor, first 
produced—and acclaimed—in Paris in 1837 and 
containing a spectacular mad scene. 

Giselle was designed to promote the career of a 
new, young ballerina, Carlotta Grisi. A spectacular 
scene to show off the leading lady was almost a 
necessity. Would not a device so recently and suc- 
cessfully tested be a logical choice? Regardless of the 
directness of the influence, Giselle’s madness is cer- 
tainly not without contemporary precedent. The evo- 


lution of her character reflects far less credit on the 


Alicia Markova is one of several ballerinas who have 
shaped the technique for the title role of Giselle, orig- 
inally created for Carlotta Grisi. 





inventiveness of Saint-Georges than does the develop- 
ment of Ophelia on the dramatic genius of Shake- 
speare. 

For a ballet, however, the librettist is not the only 
author. In the case of Giselle, two other men were 
involved, Listed on the first program was Jean 
Coralli, official choreographer of the opera, but the 
Parisian reviewers cited Jules Perrot, whose tistress 
Carlotta Grisi was, for having a considerabie hand 
in the design. Collaboration between the two is a 
strong possibility. 

If, as was claimed, Perrot did all of Gzisi’s scenes 
and dances, the resultant character of Giselle as she 
appears in the ballet owes much to him. Nor can the 
extent to which Carlotta herself may have inspired 
the handling be ignored. Some aspects of the Ophelia 
role may have been suggested to Shakespeare by the 
particular skills (singing, perhaps) of the boy actor 
cast for the part, but not even his name is known. 
We know that Giselle was created as a star vehicle 


for a ballerina, Grisi, and was planned to display her 


special talents. 

While both heroines were thus adapted more or 
less creatively for their first appearances in 1602 and 
1841 respectively, both have also changed conside1 
ably since then. If the dramatic scholar thinks he has 
problems with the discrepancies in the quartos of 
Hamlet, he should consider the dance researcher who 
has no score at all for the 1841 Giselle and whose 
only record of the original production lies in a few 
contemporary reviews and lithographs and in the 
orally preserved choreography which is presented 
today. 

Considering the precarious nature of oral tradition 
as a means for transmitting dance, the various mod- 
ern productions of Giselle are remarkably similar. 
Several known deviations from the original version 
are now generally accepted. But how many actual 
deviations are now thought to be parts of the orig- 
inal? A dance, which we know belonged to the first 


Alicia Alonso has danced the Giselle role in productions 
by Ballet Theatre. 


production, involving the crowning of Giselle as the 
queen of the vintage is usually omitted now as is a 
march of vine gatherers. Also eliminated is a set of 
national dances in Act II. The phantoms who once 
drooped and expired on flowers as dawn broke now 
simply leave the stage when their time has come; 
the same no longer fly through the air on wires nor 
does Giselle appear to be perched on top of a tree 

being actually supported by a seesaw device held 
down by a stagehand in the wings). 


An addition which is now so much used that it 
would provoke criticism if omitted is the Act I varia- 
tion for Giselle—a piece of virtuosity impossible for 
the ballerina of the 1840’s, who lacked the strongly 
blocked shoes which make turns and jumps on the 
toes possible. The insertion dates back to a late 
nineteenth-century dancer who did the same virtuoso 
solo in every ballet she performed. Naturally, when 
Giselle came her way, she found a place in it for her 
omnipresent tour de force. It was this variation which 
a greater ballerina, Olga Spessivtzeva, brought to 
London when she did the part; and after her Alicia 
Markova took it over for the first Sadler’s Wells 
production. It is now intimately associated with 
the role. 


If Giselle has probably changed more in her ac- 
tions than has Ophelia, the latter has been more 
strikingly altered in looks since her first appearance. 
Originally she was played by a young boy, and when 
women took over the part they wore, until very 
recently, contemporary dress regardless of the period 
in which the director had set the play (and this 
varied a good deal). The color of Ophelia’s costume 
in the mad scene has been subject to dispute. Some 
say that since white was the color of seventeenth- 
century mourning, therefore this is the color she 
should wear. Gertrude Elliott was the first Ophelia 
to wear black, but Ellen Terry was told by Irving 
that there must be only one black figure in the play 

Hamlet. Maurice Evans’ Ophelia, however, is 
directed to wear black, while Lillian Gish was dressed 
in yellow and orange. Usually the mad Ophelia is 
shown with her hair hanging long and loose in 
accordance with the bad quarto’s direction “and her 
haire downe,” but in London in 1905 N. de Silva 
wore her hair short, the argument being that it was 
customary at the time to cut the hair of one who 
had fever. 

Giselle’s dress has never been realistic and conse- 
quently is similar now to what Grisi wore more than 
a hundred years ago. The ballet tradition has re- 
mained almost intact. Most dancers retain the velvet 
bodice, off-the-shoulder blouse and full skirt falling 
below the knee for Act I. They provide sufficient 
“peasant” feeling while allowing ample freedom of 
movement. Spessivtzeva, however, utilized ballet 
convention by wearing a very short tutu. For Act II, 


(continued on page 93) 
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Whatever you think you're seeing on TV 
is something else— 


created in a narrow space with little time 
by the scene designer 


Less 


Than Meets 


The Eye 


ONSIDERING the dubious status TV enjoyed so 

long in its early stages, with radio and movies 
unwilling to admit even to themselves—much less to 
the public—that it was here to stay, it has come a 
long way. In the years since the war’s end, when 
relaxation of material priorities permitted full-scale 
production of receivers, it has become possible to 
explore the entertainment possibilities of. television 
with something like a free hand. 

The years of television’s hibernation were put to 
good advantage by technical experiment. When its 
all-out launching as a mass-entertainment medium 
came about, watchers were spared the experimental 
imperfections of radio’s early days with the crackling 
crystal sets and cumbersome earphones. 


opay, TV can undertake anything “live” enter- 
I tainment may attempt. Its recent pre-empting of 
the first American performance of Benjamin Britten’s 
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Tenor Eugene Conley had to make a quick change on 
the “Voice of Firestone” . . . solved it by being Irish 


from the waist up, medieval from the waist down. 


by William Molyneux 


opera, Billy Budd, bears witness to this and was a 
distinct feather in its cap. The opera’s world premiére 
the year before in London’s Covent Garden Opera 
had been duly reported by the world press as a major 
musical event. For TV to be able to present the 
American premiére was a triumph in itself. 

As the scene designer for Billy Budd, I was nat- 
urally very close to the technical problems—and they 
were unique, not only as regards the settings, but in 
all other respects. A typical one occurred on the 
“Voice of Firestone,” for which I create the sets each 
week. The Metropolitan Opera tenor, Eugene Con- 
ley, was the guest artist. His first song was an Irish 
number in which he was to dress in the standard 
stage-Irish garb of an earlier day. His next was an 
aria from Jl Trovatore that required the complete 
medieval costume traditional to the opera. Only two 
and one-half minutes were available for the change 


an impossible amount of time to make it, complete 
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with boots and sword. Oddly enough, the question 
here concerned not the costumes but the location of 
the exit and the type of scene to be devised—a de- 
sign problem. We solved it by having Mr. Conley do 
the Irish number costumed appropriately from the 
waist up, standing behind a Dutch-door entrance to 
a rose-covered cottage. He sang the song with the 
bottom half of the Dutch door closed. Behind it he 
was wearing the lower half of his Gothic costume for 
the up-coming Jl Trovatore aria. It was a simple 
matter on the completion of his Irish ballad to have 
someone standing by with a cape to complete the 
medieval costume; and thus, fully clothed and un- 
flurried by any need for hectic hurry, he was ready 


to step out into a new setting. 


Costume changes within a matter of moments are 
further complicated by the question of color. To 
prevent the actor from blending with the scenery into 
a monotone, separation must be achieved through 
color contrast. The lighting director is included in 
the first conference meeting to decide proper color 
values in relation to specific light and shadow tones. 
In TV’s early days an actress might have performed 
in a pale blue dress against a blue sky—with conse- 
quent blurring of outline and loss of definition. To- 
day, this would be impossible. Everyone remotely 
concerned knows better. 

Space in television is always at a premium, as well 
as time. On one occasion, I designed sets on a Mil- 
waukee station for a weekly musical show. The sing- 
ing star was called on to sing one number by a well 
of the “old-oaken-bucket” variety. The next selection 
was in a dreamy, romantic mood, with the singer 
against a tree. We devised the kind of trompe d’oeil 
that frequently saves time, space and budget on tele- 
vision. The well was built up on a high steplike plat- 
form on which our young singer sat, leaning against 
as phony a well as ever was, for a false front was all 
there was to it. On what should have been its rear 
elevation was, instead, the tree against which she 
leaned dreamily for the next number. But here there 
was no step: the tree trunk went right to the stage 

suitably landscaped with imitation grass in the area 


where the camera would see it). 


— was thus sufficient height to make it talle1 


than the performer; the scene was photographed 
so that the picture ended just above her head and 
short of the tree’s incomplete top, and the illusion 
gained by tne living room watchers was that of a real 
tree which presumably extended to the heavens and 
was suitably crowned with leafy zreen 

The back of the tree served as the inside of the 
well and for the first song had been painted to look 
like damp, mossy stones. During the commercial be- 
tween songs, it was a simple matter for a stagehand 
to walk on out of camera range and turn the “well” 


around so that the tree-trunk facade faced forward 
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for the next number. Papier-maché, incidentally, 
doesn’t do for such props and furnishings. They must 
be sturdy enough to be treated as though they were 
real and, if they are to be leaned against, have to 
have enough “heft” to them to sustain the weight 
of the leaner. 


VEN the Center Theatre stage in New York can 
be crowded at times, though, if the sets are extra 
large, and I remember another “Voice of Firestone” 
program when Gladys Swarthout was the guest. We 
had a boudoir scene so large that there was no room 
for a separate scene for a Travel Bureau that was to 
follow later. So, we painted the Travel Bureau on 
the back of the flats for the boudoir, merely revers- 
ing them when the song in the boudoir was finished. 
Most television audiences were reared on radio, 
and they tend to give the audible aspect of the pro- 
gram their major attention (except in puppet shows, 
“magic” shows, ballets and the like where the appeal 
is primarily to the eye). Scenic backgrounds and cos- 
tumes contribute much to mood and atmosphere but 
are seldom directly noticed by the viewer, although 
they have vast importance, nevertheless. 

The designer appears in the production scheme 
after the director and producer have made the major 
decisions on the effects they want. Naturally, the 
designer must be guided by these decisions, since his 
function is not merely to decorate a show but to 
express its moods and enhance its meanings. In the 
preliminary stages, the designer makes his blueprint; 


he follows this as closely as possible but not slavishly, 
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In Billy Budd fragmentary settings were used so 


that the camera could move quickly from the 


main deck (right) to below deck (above). 


for certain problems are capable only of empirical 


solution. Finding the solution becomes his responsi- 


bility, and detailing the exercises in ingenuity some- 
times necessary amounts to nothing less than a clin- 
ical report 


Such a report starts with the prod iction conter- 


enc a planning meeting. Che produce c. the Camera 


director, the staging director, production coordinatot 


ind scene designer 
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it were another character. Ac 


freedom to move action. Otherwise, the 


effect is static. In 


moves as though 
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Close-ups capture a fa ial 
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called for clear, cool dawn. With the Special Effects 
Department, we found the answer by superimposing 
on our own camera a picture of fog taken on a film 
from another studio. 

Once preliminary sketches and plans are approved 
by the director, the designer begins the accurate 
ground plan with elevations. These drawings with 
the exact dimensions of all architectural features 
describe to the carpenters the appearance of the set, 
what elements come from stock and what must be 
built. “Paint elevations,” which reproduce the actual 
colors in minature, along with property, dressing and 
drapery lists, are brought to a cost-estimate meeting. 
If the budget has been conscientiously kept in mind, 
and if the designer has been able to warn the director 
and producer of the actual expense of the ideas dis- 
cussed at the planning meeting, all will go well 
before the estimators. However, many a brilliant idea 
has been kissed good-by here. In TV, as in most 
other aspects of life, the dollar is a very decisive 
factor. 

Estimates approved, the head carpenter and the 
designer go over the ground plan and the elevations. 
The stock pieces are assembled and the building 
requirements fulfilled. The designer then takes over, 
working from his paint elevations, to transform the 
décor of stock elements used on yesterday’s cooking 
show to a stylized Venetian canal for a musical 
number. 

Thorough familiarity with television’s peculiar 
demands and necessities prevents the costly, time- 
consuming mistakes which the laws of optics, if they 
are disregarded, occasion. Since it is only through the 
camera (which is subject to these laws) that TV 
becomes visible at all, there must be an understand- 
ing of them. They are the crux of TV’s “special” 
problems. 


OR INSTANCE, settings are invariably scaled down in 
size, out of all realistic proportion to the actors, 


to be able to get them into the picture in their en- 
tirety without having to tilt the camera or move it 
so far back as to lose detail. 

Any glass on the set must be placed strategically 
or obscured somehow. The thin white film, the famil- 
iar household “glass wax,” when put on lightly, pre- 
vents reflections from the lights on stage so they do 
not cause a blinding blur in the picture. 

While the carpenter is at work, the designer goes 
forth on what might be considered his weekly scaven- 
ger hunt—the search for props. Too often this takes 
him to a half dozen rental houses around town, hot 
on the trail of some uncommonly strange object. The 
weirdest prop I’ve ever had to locate was for the “Bob 
and Ray” show when I needed a six-foot hairy gorilla 
arm-—just the arm. With a good deal of inquiry, I 
found the place that had made the mechanical gorilla 
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used for advertising King Kong. The obliging com- 
pany uncrated the monster, detached his arm, and 
my search was ended. 


With everything built and assembled, the set and 
props are sent to the studio and assembled. When 
the set is up, the designer and property men dress 
the sets, place the furniture, hang pictures and attend 
to other details. In the meantime, the camera re- 
hearsal has begun and the lighting director has set 
up his lighting instruments. As you watch the run- 
through on-camera, some of the pitfalls you have 
deliberately sought to avoid in planning turn up to 
confound you. The designer looks out for blank 
spaces or “busy” areas. Here is where that picture 
hung thoughtfully and cunningly off center so that 
in the photograph it will appear center, turns out to 
be wrong anyhow, with the side of the frame growing 
right out of the top of an actor’s head. Or perhaps 
a statuette will appear to be perched on the leading 
lady’s shoulder. 


OMETIMES the camera will reveal more of the floor 
S than the set. In such instances, two things are at 
once apparent; something has been overlooked at the 
planning meeting, and something has to be done with 
the ugly stage floor. Rugs are out, as they hinder the 
camera movements and usually the touch-up artist is 
called in to paint the floor. Working with the “Voice 
of Firestone” has made this designer very conscious 
of the floor as part of the whole picture: it is 
rare indeed that the camera is placed at anything 
other than a down-angle shot on a singer. 

Portrait shots from below or straight on are most 
unflattering. The singer's open mouth seen from 
either angle is singularly unattractive to the viewer 
at home. The more flattering downward angle re- 
veals the floor and the need to do something about 
it. Even better than painting the floor (which makes 
it necessary to remove the paint afterward) is the 
use of photo paper, a 9x35-foot heavy fireproofed 
paper used by photographers for background pur- 
poses. With the photo paper taped to the studio floor 
with masking tape and painted with a design appro- 
priate to the set, all the floor’s ugliness, cracks and 
rough spots are concealed and additional atmosphere 
is given the scene. I find paper infinitely superior to 
canvas ground cloths. It does not wrinkle under the 
movement of the camera or twist under the foot of 
a dancer. 

Then the dress rehearsal begins. Minor altcrations 
are made if necessary, but after the dress rehearsal 
everything is as ready as it can be for show time. 

The opening theme begins, the announcer makes 
his salutation, the show is on, and with this the 
co-ordinator steps up behind me and says, “Bill, 
where’s the plan for next week’s show?” 
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Forever 
Toby 


In tents throughout the 
Southwest and Middle West, 
the freckle-faced lout in 

the baggy pants still routs 
the villain and wins the girl 


A typical tent interior during a performance 


by Omar Ranney 


OWN through the rural Southwest and Middle 

West, where the Toby tent shows troupe, one 
of the oldest character types in American comedy is 
hanging on by a corn tassel. Movies, radio and 
television have cramped the old style of the Toby 
shows, but they have not beaten them into oblivion. 
There are still on the road this season at least a 
dozen tent repertory troupes that pitch canvas in the 
cool cover of village parks and country fairgrounds, 
keeping alive the tradition of the freckle-faced, slow- 
witted, boisterous boob named Toby, the bumpkin 
who always blunders through to save the day for the 
pretty girl, the debt-ridden old homestead and God 
and country. 

Although most city-bred people do not know him 
by name, Toby is a household word throughout 
much of rural America. Tobias Y. Doodle of Doodle- 
ville is a rural adaptation of a comedy character 
that is about as old as show business. On TV, Milton 
Berle frequently borrows his characteristic red wig, 
freckles and blackened-out front tooth. Lou Costello 
has found a fortune in playing him in burlesque 
version. The Marx Brothers began to click as a 
comedy act at the very time the grimacing Harpo 
adopted his irrepressible curls and foolish grin. 
Charlie Chaplin didn’t wear the wig, but his wistful 
little man in the baggy pants is probably the most 
profound of Tobys. 

Back in the early 1920’s there were several hun- 
dred Toby tent shows. A theatrical cousin of the 
circus, they mushroomed when the old-time traveling 
theater repertory companies disappeared from the 
scene, victims of the movies. Small-town “opera 
houses” either became deserted or were taken over 
by the “flickers,” and there was no place for a live 
show to play except under canvas. At first the tent 
shows tried to bring a touch of Broadway to the 
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of a Toby show 


Boob Brasfield of Bisbee’s 
Comedians, sometimes called 
“king of the Tobys.” 


country, playing things like Potash and Perlmutter 
and Nothing but the Truth. But they soon found 
that what their audiences wanted was the yokel who 
makes sport of the evil smoothie in a manner that 
country people would like to try but seldom dare to. 

One of the best Toby bills ever written is The 
Awakening of John Slater, now rarely played under 
that title. Its plot starts with a country boy getting 
ready to go to the big city. His pa gives him the 
last twenty bucks out of the old sugar bowl; his 


farm sweetheart bids him a sad farewell. In the big 


city, the country boy becomes a lawyer and marries 
a city gal. The audience knows, but he doesn’t, that 
she’s gold digging him. 

The big climax comes when the home folks come 
to visit him in the city. The lawyer’s kid brother is 
the Toby 


him for Christmas. It is he who soon discovers what’s 


wearing at a top coat the bathrobe sent 


cooking and who exposes the city gal. 

The titles of these plays may change from week 
to week, depending on what the manager thinks will 
go in a certain territory. What in one small town is 
A Farmer Takes a Wife may in another become 


continued on page 95 








by Ruth Hird 


HE PUBLIC house is a peculiarly 


English phenomenon. It is not only 
a place where alcoholic refreshments 
may be bought and consumed; it is 
a place in which to meet, play 
games, dance, and, above all, talk 
in warmth and comfort. Comfort is 
indeed the raison d’étre of the pub- 
lic house; and the customers can 
play darts, the piano, juke boxes, and 
those wonderful machines where, if 
enough balls slide between enough 
pegs, the winning score goes up to 
thousands, all for a penny. But in 
recent years the Englishman has 
found in his pub a novel method of 
entertainment: poetry reading and 
the performing of plays. 

Two hours before closing time the 
atmosphere is already somewhat 
thick with smoke, and numerous 
glasses are lying on the low tables 
and the bar. The room is quiet for 
a busy suburban public house with 
its usual number of some twenty 
patrons. A beer barrel in one corner 
has been converted into an aqua- 
rium and through its glass panel 
ereen fish can be seen swimming 


“Farewell, Othello’s occupation’s gone!” At 
least for the moment, while he and Desdemona 
(opposite page) have a fast one after a per- 
formance by the Taverners in a pub in 
Bromley. 


Topical Press 
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P Orngh 


Che English Pub Beromes a Cheatre 


endlessly about. This agitation, the 
deft gestures of the barman and the 
occasional “‘cluck” of glass on wood 
are the only consequential move- 
ments in the saloon. 


But the quietness that has fallen 
over the customers is not one of 
those silences that come inexplicably 
in a crowded room. The men and 
women taking the nearest available 
seats and setting down their glasses 
with carefu!' noiselessness are watch- 
ing actors in a play. The company 
is known as the Taverners, a group 
with full-time day jobs who give 
over their evenings to acting. 

Their venture is typical of the 
trend in recent years towards a pop- 
ular interest in the arts. During the 
recent war in one of the industrial 
cities of the West Riding of York- 
shire a series of subscription con- 
certs, at which the Hallé Orchestra 
played, commanded full houses; yet 
only two decades before, the only 
public concert hall in the city had 
been turned through lack of en- 
thusiasm into a cinema. The pave- 
ment-artists, who display their draw- 
ings in the streets, sketch them on 
the pavement stones or mold them 
in sand at the.seaside, now hold an 
annual exhibition in London. The 
British Poetry Association is at- 
tempting to create a wider interest 
in poetry through its many branches 


A Briton can have his 
pint of bitter and 
Shakespeare too 


throughout the country and in the 
Commonwealth; a sparse number of 
slender magazines devoted to poetry, 
like James Reeve’s Quarto, exist. The 
Arts Council has recently agreed to 
devote a sum of money “to encour- 
age the appreciation of poetry 
through the spoken word” in Eng- 
land and Wales. 


But these undertakings appeal 
only to those who are sufficiently 
interested in some cultural activity 
to devote an afternoon or evening 
to visiting an exhibition or going to 
a public hall. One society, however, 
the Committee for Verse and Prose 
Recitation, now familiarly known 
as Poetry and Plays in Pubs, has 
been attempting to give men and 
women who, through lack of oppor- 
tunity, knew and cared very little 
for drama and poetry the chance 
to learn about them as a part of 
their normal day-to-day lives. For 
fourteen financed by the 
Brewers’ Association, they have been 
giving plays and poetry readings in 
public houses. Their readers have 
included such famous actresses as 
Sybil Thorndike and Margaret 
Rawlings. 

The Taverners, formed in 1938, 
are the play-performing offshoot of 
the Committee for Verse and Prose 
Recitation 
group has 


years, 


Based in London, the 


given Shakespeare’s 
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Twelfth Night to the hop-pickers 
who stream in families every au- 
tumn out of London to the fields 
of Kent. Photographs of this per- 
formance, which was given at the 
annual Whitbread Hop Festival, 
show both the extreme delight of 
the audience and the difficulties of 
improvising stages and dressing 
rooms in fresh situations. In the 
open air, dressing and making up 
simply take place behind a_ bush. 
This year the organizer, Henry Mc- 
Carthy, has sent a company of the 
Taverners by barge to visit Thames- 
side pubs. They have also branched 
out experimentally in sending three 
companies on week-long tours to 
public houses in Yorkshire, Lan- 
cashire, Northumberland and _ the 
Midlands. The company now has 
over a hundred actors and has 
three ten-week seasons a year, visit- 
ing, apart from tours outside Lon- 
don, a total of some thirty pubs. 

The plays are performed on 
home-made platforms, and whatever 
furniture comes to hand is_ used, 
with painted screens as backcloths. 
The connection between audience 
and actors is even closer than it was 
in the inn-yard performances of the 
sixteenth century. Many of the audi- 
ence have never seen live actors be- 
fore; and it is their novel and 
incredulous pleasure that brings the 
Taverners their richest reward. They 
have discovered, too, that however 
unsophisticated their listeners may 
be, they cannot get away with a 
second-rate play, however well per- 
formed. The ‘Taverners’ greatest 
successes have been Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet and Othello, John Drink- 
water’s Bird In Hand, J. B. Priest- 
ley’s They Came to a City, and dur- 
ing a recent Festival of Britain, 
Twelfth Night. The general require- 
ments seem to be a good story, 
plenty of action, and thoughtful 
dialogue. 


joseues 9 js0ds 


This adventure may be doing 
more for British drama than is at 
first obvious. An art which flour- 
ished only among the few can neve! 





have the deeper value of an art 
which is the product of the national 
consciousness. ‘The experience of the 
Taverners shows that their audi- 
ences have sounder critical stand- 
ards than the literary specialist 
might expect. As one of the men 


leaning against the glass panel of 
the fishes’ barrel said, after listening 


with unaccustomed attention to an 
evening of poetry: “I like it because 
it makes me think.” 


“Please, sir, may I have some more?” The 
Tabard Players presented Oliver Twist in the 
courtyard of the George Inn in the English 
village of Boro. 





Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Columnists 


A Keyhole View of the Coronation 


by George Spelvin 


jhe Ropcers and Hammerstein 
musical, Me and Juliet, was sup- 
posed to be the last big show of the 
season—and so it was, so far as 
Spelvin’s inquisitive playmates, the 
drama critics, were concerned. They 
all treated this backstage show with 
respect but not affection, and re- 
spectful notices always make dull 
reading. The only one who kicked 
up a bit was the freshman in the 
first-night fraternity, Walter F. Kerr 
(New York Herald Tribune). Kerr 
was bold enough to say that R & H 
came close to having a show-with- 
out-a-show, which is about as close 
as the 7'rib ever gets to a joke. 
Right after Me and Juliet, the 
reviewers scurried, scamperéd or 
slouched into their summer void, 
being the only animals since life 
crept out of the sea which hibernate 
in hot weather. And thus it was that 
they failed to cover the first big pro- 
duction of the 1953-54 season—the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth. 
They left this spectacle to the col- 
umnists and other feature writers 
and they couldn’t have left it in 
worse hands. Forced to turn to the 
columnists for reading matter, Spel- 
vin was swiftly sickened, but he 
managed to maintain strength 
enough to make a few notes on the 
ignorance, cheapness and vulgarity 
of this unhappy breed of journalists. 
Hedda Hopper (New York News) 
sounded the soggy keynote for the 
syndicated slop that led Spelvin to 
conclude that drama critics, insensi- 
tive and awkward as they are, are 
reporters of refined judgment and 
should have been the ones to be 
sent over by their papers to cover 
the do. Mme. Hopper kept herself 
and her readers in a flurry for sev- 
eral wecks over the fact that she was 
going to the coronation in spite of a 
major operation. (It sounded major, 
anyhow, in her column, but it might 
have been just a small cyst on the 
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One of the burning questions 
concerned the royal boudoir 


capital I of her secretary’s type- 
writer—a painful ailment, but not 
fatal.) After an invasion of New 
York, which went unnoticed except 
by her readers, Bernard Baruch and 
a fashion designer who tossed her a 
party, Hedda settled over London 
like an .l-soup fog and on the morn 
of the coronation reported to her 
followers (including the masochistic 
Spelvin): “I’m glad Cecil B. De 
Mille didn’t come over for the Coro- 
nation, he would have turned green 
with envy, because this really is ‘the 
greatest show on earth,’ and why 
not?” (The punctuation is H. H.’s, 
not G. S.’s.) 


Hedda's Crystal Ball 


Mme. Hopper then went on to 
intimate that she had had a colum- 
nar scoop. “I met her (Queen Eliza- 
beth) in 1946 and had a feeling 
then, even as I did before the 
abdication of Edward, that she knew 
she’d be queen.” On the eve of the 
coronation, which after all was the 
personal affair of the Britons, even 
though it was a Mike Todd show to 
American columnists, Hedda skit- 
tered about talking to this one and 
that one. 

Hopper’s keynote paragraph—the 
one that slew Spelvin—was: “I 
tried my best to find out if Elizabeth 
and Philip occupy a double bed, 
but even the Douglas Fairbankses 
couldn’t answer that question. But 
I'll wager they do. They look too 
happy not to.” 

Among the other characters which 
American journalism dispatched as 
exhibits in “the greatest show on 
earth” was the bosom’s pal, Earl 
Wilson (New York Post), who led 
off his account of the Britons’ big 
day by informing all or sundry that 
he waited in the rain outside Buck- 
ingham Palace with a topcoat, a 
raincoat, a Homburg, an umbrella 


and a portable typewriter. With 
damp fingers he then typed, “Her 
Majesty rode less than one hundred 
feet from us’”—meaning E. W., his 
topcoat, his raincoat, his Homburg, 
his umbrella and his portable—‘“giv- 
ing us one of the earliest and best 
views of the young star in the 
world’s greatest show.” He added, 
“Sandwiches ran out early.” 


Names Make Columns 


Any columnist who wasn’t at the 
coronation felt self-conscious and 
tried to wipe the chagrin off his 
face. Leonard Lyons (New York 
Post), the greatest name-dropper 
since the Book of Genesis, holed up 
in New York somewhere and man- 
aged to dribble out a column which 
mentioned King George VI, a queen 
of Spain, the King of Thailand, 
Mike Todd, King Carol of Rumania 
and his brother and his son, the 
King and Queen of Greece, King 
Ibn Saud, King Harry S. Truman, 
King Gustaf of Sweden, King Peter 
of Yugoslavia, Prince Mike Roman- 
off, Lord Louis Mountbatten, the 
Czar of Russia, King George V, 
King Haakon of Norway and Queen 
Mary. All in one column. Nobody 
in London did that well, for Lyons 
in his desperation cared not a jot if 
somebody was dead or deposed. 

Another absentee columnist who 
had to muscle into the thing was 
Walter Winchell (New York Mir- 
ror). Winchell headed his piece for 
the festive day, “Covering the Coro- 
nation from Lindy’s.” His column, 
probably a ghost-written filler, had 
gossip about the number of mis- 
tresses of Henry VIII and the dubi- 
ous legitimacy of King John. 
Winchell should have been in Lon- 
don. But since he wasn’t, he put up 
a good front—he showed that his- 
tory is just a lot of old bedroom 
gossip. 
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The Journal-American flung over- 
seas a whimsically assorted staff 
which included Dorothy (Doro- 
thy and Dick) Kilgallen; Frank 
Conniff, a junior columnist with 
Stop-and- Think ambitions; Bob 
Considine, an upgraded boxing 
writer; Cholly Knickerbocker, the 
oldest trademark since the Smith 
Brothers; and Inez Robb, a plain, 
ordinary newspaper reporter. Mrs. 
Robb was bucking the real compe- 
tition—the regular, professional for- 
eign service staffs of the AP, the 
UP, INS and the New York Times, 
and she did well. Her story was 
about Queen Elizabeth and not 
herself. 


There'll Always 
Be a... Columnist 

Cholly Knickerbocker bulletined, 
“As I sat facing Buckingham Palace, 
the first car to emerge at 8:40 A.M. 
was that of the Earl and Countess 
of Harewood.” (Not the Earl of 
Wilson and his B. W.) Cholly, not 
a mean thinker himself, also com- 
mented, “It is this element of good- 
ness and moral _ rectitude, this 
Victorian upbringing, which her 
people immediately recognize in 
Queen Elizabeth, and from it they 
themselves draw spiritual and moral 
strength. For England, still uncon- 
quered but ready to be seduced by 
the easy amorality of socialism, a 
renewed confidence in its sovereign 


George Spelvin's Fan Club 


In the June issue of THEATRE ARTs, 
George Spelvin instituted, his own award, 
the Georgie-Porgie, in recognition of 
“that 
poor slob, the drama critic, who is never 
given anything but abuse.” Here’s how 
some of those so honored expressed their 
appreciation: 


to use Mr. Spelvin’s own words 


DEAR MR. SPELVIN: 

As the winner of a George Spelvin 
Georgie-Porgie award, I should be en- 
titled to make a speech. Being a critic, 
I'll put my words on paper. 

every time [you] refer to “my 
goatee [you] get my goat. The first time, 
I thought it just a further instance of 
[vour] tendency to run everything down 
in this case, about two inches). Now 
that [you] repeat the misnomer, I sug- 
gest [you] discover the difference 
between a goatee and an imperial. 

As every schoolboy knows, the goatee- 
wearer takes it on the chin, whereas the 
imperial-wearer is awarer of it when he 


bites his lip. As a member of the Royal 
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Queen Elizabeth ran second to first- 
person-singular journalism. 


was the needed medicine.” 
goes to 


Which 
show you can make a 
Thinker out of ‘anybody. 

Another columnist who was 
gnawing the knuckles in gnenvy was 
Louella Parsons (journal - Ameri- 
can), who was stranded in Holly- 
wood while Hopper was hopping. 
The best Louella could do was this: 
‘“Today—the day of the corona- 
tion—in my salute to Queen Eliza- 
beth on my radio show—I am 
fortunate enough to have such noted 
British stars as Ronald Coleman 
sic), Greer Garson, Jean Simmons, 
Stewart Granger and Deborah Ker 
as my guests. I also shall have a 
special message from Bebe Daniels 
and Ben Lyon, who are in London.” 
Spelvin, though breathless, forgot 
to listen to the special message. 

Apparently the columning clowns 
didn’t meet any English people—or 
maybe they just weren’t recognized. 


Order of the 
Panache, I shall file (my carbon of) this 
protest 


Imperial Democratic 


alongside my Georgie-Porgie 
plaque. 

JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
President, Néw York 


Drama Critics’ Circle 


I want to thank you for the Georgie- 
Porgie you awarded me for having a 
red-headed wife. It 
proud 


makes me _ very 
of my wife. It is the. first prize 
I have won since I got a silver medal 
from St. Nicholas Magazine in 1912 
JOHN CHAPMAN 
The News 

New York City 


I can’t sleep nights now. 
WALTER KERR 
New York Herald Tribune 


I can’t say I was bowled over 

by [your] wit or sapience. I guess I 
should read [you] more frequently 

DICK WATTS 


New York Post 


Drawings by Paul Harvey 


Spelvin has a hunch that the New 
York newspapers which sent thei: 
columnists abroad to twaddle about 
the coronation have done more to 
worsen Anglo-American _ relations 
than Bevan and McCarthy. Even 
Perle Mesta, one-time American 
diplomat, couldn’t resist a_by-line 
and sent an exclusive spate of chat- 
ter to the Herald Tribune. The ex- 
ambassadress boasted she had many 
invitations to parties on the coro- 
nation night (she was throwing he 
own brawl the next night), but she 
ducked them in order to mingle 
with the common people who live in 
small working-class houses. She was 
invited into one of these houses and, 
she reported, “Immediately I was 
besieged for autographs—even a few 
extra for neighbors who live along 
the street.” 

Who was queen, anyhow? Eliza- 
beth—or Hedda, Perle or Dorothy? 


Outside of the Nobel Prize for Press 
Agentry, I can think of nothing I would 
rather have than the Georgie-Porgie 
Award. 

Thank you. 

PHILLIP BLOOM 


New York City 


Many thanks for listing me under the 
“Non-Psycho Ward” in your [April] ap- 
praisal of theatre feature writers. This is 
just the kind of reassurance a man who 
has dealt in the esoterica of klieg light 
luminaries needs for eight years of 
dissection. 

It might interest you to know that 
I've received six tear sheets so far from 
followers of the Sunday pieces in The 
News in Boston, Frisco and L.A. Theatre 
Arts gets around 

Only one challenged your classifica- 
tion. 

ROBERT WAHLS 
The News 
New York City 
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atin who turn their noses up at 
Hollywood’s film music are out of touch with the 
times; for many a serious musician 


including 
Aaron Copland, Ernst Toch, George Antheil and 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco — is working both with 
dignity and success in the film capital. Among these 
is Alex North, Guggenheim fellowship winner. Com- 
posers who are having their works performed by 
major symphony orchestras are wistfully querying 
North on how he stays honest in Hollywood. 

Forty-two-year-old Mr. North has two qualities 
invaluable to any artist: serenity and humility. He 
does his best, but acts on the assumption that he can 
always do better. He enjoys life and enjoys people, 
and the originality of his music arises out of his 
knowledge of characters and character relationships. 
He refuses to write mere “background” music, for 
music, to him, is an essential part of reality. He 
believes a serious composer can keep his integrity in 
Hollywood. His scores for A Streetcar Named Desire 
and Death of a Salesman, both Academy Award 
contenders, and more recently Viva Zapata, are 
testimony to his artistic standards. 

Mr. North has his own formula for hanging on 


to integrity, eating, and pursuing musical growth 


80 


Alex North has a method 
for keeping his integrity 
in Babylon 


by Betsey Spolar 


and Merrilyn Hammond 


“Don’t get greedy and 
in a panic about the 
years passing you by” 


—Alex North 


Before accepting a picture he has to respect the 
script and its treatment. He firmly refuses to do 
more than two films a year. “A picture score runs 
forty or fifty minutes, the same length as a major 
symphonic work,” he explained. “If I don’t give 
myself time during the year to work on other things, 
I can get into a rut creatively. 

“Given a good picture and a good director a com- 
poser doesn’t have to be too hamstrung in writing 
for the screen,” he continued. “The hardest part is 
timing, since a theme may not be given its natural 
length of time to develop when it has to fit a script. 
But this in itself can be a wholesome challenge, like 
keeping within the metric limits of poetry.” How- 
ever, there have been concessions, he pointed out. In 
The Thirteenth Letter satiric music behind a bom- 
bastic mayor in a funeral sequence had to be cut. 
The flute-saxophone theme in Streetcar went out at 
the insistence of the Legion of Decency. 

North’s career in Hollywood started in reverse, 
with his flat “no” to an offer to score a B picture. 
His wife, a comedienne and then principal bread- 
winner, backed him up in turning down an inferior 
script; she encouraged him to wait for the right 

continued on page 96) 
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Theatre Off-Broadway 


Plymouth Rock Makes Opera Pay 


AN OPERA be produced successfully in 
* the summer benefit of 
angels? Is Europe the only training 
ground for young operatic singers today 
or can good additional stage experience 
be acquired in the United States? The 
Plymouth Rock Center of Music and 
Drama in 


without 


Duxbury, Massachusetts, 
which opened its cighth summer season 
on July 6 with an eight-week summer 
course snd its annual music festival, an- 
swers both questions by presenting its 
own story 

Seven years ago Blair McClosky, exec- 
utive director, established 
provide professional 
stage training for talented singers regard- 
less of their financial status. It claims to 
be the only straw hat theatre in New 
England devoted exclusively to opera 


Plymouth 
Rock Center to 


and is one of the few places in this 
country where student singers can gain 
experience under stock company condi- 
tions 

McClosky began developing an Amer- 
ican opera audience with a repertoire of 
both stardard and new contemporary 
works. But popularizing opera in Dux- 
bury was no easy task. The first six sea- 
sons were difficult. Special measures had 


to be instituted to make Duxbury opera- 
conscious. The jinx broke last summer 
when an ardent music lover, Elbert 
Harvey, a seventy-five-year-old retired 
Boston investment counsel, made the 
community discover that opera was not 
only for high-brows but could be fun for 
everyone. He bought out the entire house 
for two operas, Allen Davis’ The Ordeal 
of Osbert and Kurt Weill’s Down in the 
Valley, and played host to the entire 
town. Paying about $500 for the Cen- 
ter’s 350 seats, he spread the handbills 
throughout the town announcing the 
event. The occasion was a success, and 
many of the newly-initiated returned 
again and again. But Harvey did not 
stop there. He and a group of enterpris- 
ing Duxbury citizens organized a com- 
mittee called Friends of the Plymouth 
Rock Center and staged a fund-raising 
campaign for $5,000 to help carry on 
the 1953 season. The goal was met. By 
the end of the 1952 season the Center 
became financially independent. 


One of the many reasons for the Cen- 
ter’s success is careful budgeting. It 
boasts of producing one opera concert, 
two orchestral concerts and seven opera 
productions at a total cost of $300 for 


by Aimee Scheff 


building all the sets, and of operating 
with a budget under $1,100 for tickets, 
programs and publicity. The total budget 
for last year’s eight-week season and the 
promotion that preceded it was $15,000. 
From this budget a company of seventy, 
two dormitories, a dining room, a large 
theatre and a workshop were main- 
tained. 

In addition to four major opera pro- 
ductions given in the main theatre, the 
Center produces several chamber operas 
in the newly-created workshop. Students 
handle all production phases, which are 
professionally directed. The workshop 
affords every singer an opportunity to 
have one major role during the summer. 
Workshop productions are fully staged 
and costumed and presented to small 
selected audiences. 

The 1953 season from July 6 to Au- 
gust 29 includes four major operas, sung 
in English, three orchestral concerts with 
soloists, four one-act opera workshop 
productions, weekly chamber concerts 
and a series of art exhibits. The music 
festival opened on July 8 with an orches- 
tral and choral concert featuring Haydn’s 
The Creation. On July 15 the opera 
series began with a tribute to the cight- 


Menotti’s TV opera, Amahl and the Night Visitors, was given its New England premiére last year at the 
Plymouth Rock Center of Music and Dance, Duxbury, Massachusetts. It was enthusiastically received by the 


critics. The scene represented is the beginning of the o 
afar to look for shelter and stop at the poor widow's 


ra when the three kings and their servants come from 
ut where Amahl, the crippled boy, lies sleeping. 
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A rehearsal of the Drama Lab’s produc- 
tion of Dostoievski’s Crime and Punish- 
ment presented at the group’s summer 
theatre, Festival Theatre, in Lenox, Mass- 
achusetts. The scene shows Marmeladoff, 
Sonia’s father, dying after being run 
down by a coach, as the lodgers look 
on in sympathy. 


eenth-century Boston composer, Fred- 
erick S. Converse. A_ revival of his 
romantic one-act operatic fantasy, The 
Pipe of Desire, was presented on a bill 
with Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. This work, 
considered the first major American 
opera, was produced in New York at 
the Met in 1910, four years after its 
premiére at Jordan Hall in Boston with 
an all-Boston cast. The opera was the 
first American work given by the Met 
and the first opera sung in English 
at the Met during its regular winter 
season. George Poinar conducted the 
Plymouth Rock Center’s production, 
Ingeborg Torrup staged it and George 
Hersey designed the settings. 

George Edward Barton, an architect 
who was also a poet, wrote the libretto, 
which is a poetic symbolic drama. The 
pipe of desire signifies the creative forces 
in life. The story tells of Iolan, a shep- 
herd, who becomes involved with wood 
nymphs who permit him to play the 
pipe, which in turn arouses his desires 
and dreams and overpowers his rational 
thinking. He pipes for his beloved to 
join him in the woods. She rises from a 
sick bed to go to him and dies in the 
attempt. 

Miss Torrup utilized dance move- 
ments to accent the fantastic quality of 
the script and score. Hersey designed a 
deep set, employing gauze to provide 
fluidity of action and to create the mys- 
tical quality of the enchanted woods and 
the roguish nymphs. 

An opera festival, July 22-25, features 
a program of favorite scenes and arias, 
completely staged and costumed. Mo- 
zart’s The Elopement from the Seraglio 
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is scheduled July 29-August 11; and 
Frederick Jagel will be soloist in con- 
certs August 5-8. Following this will be 
a production of Offenbach’s The Tales 
of Hoffmann August 12-15. The opera 
season closes on August 28 with Bizet’s 
Carmen, 

Plymouth Rock Center has begun to 
realize its objective—popularizing opera, 
making it pay and winning the acclaim 
of San Francisco, Duxbury and Boston 
critics. 


Drama Lab Goes to the Country 


The Drama Lab of New York City 
trekked to the country this summer, not 
for a vacation, but for the express pur- 
pose of giving the inhabitants of Lenox, 
Massachusetts, and its environs, as well 
as the cosmopolitan tourist trade of New 
York and Boston, an opportunity to see 
unusual, seldom-produced plays pre- 
sented under repertory rather than stock 
conditions. 


The group, headed by Lee Nemetz, 
set up shop in what was once a Carriage 
house in Lenox, just a stone’s throw 
from the music festival at Tanglewood 
and the Jacob’s Pillow Festival at Lee, 
Massachusetts. The playhouse was named 
Festival Theatre. As the Lenox area is 
considered the cultural center of Massa- 
chusetts in the summer, because of the 
music and dance festivals, the Drama 
Lab decided it would be an ideal spot 
for the special kind of theatre it wanted 
to present. Nemetz felt that audiences 
drawn from this area would welcome 
productions that would include the fra- 
gile, dry whimsicality of Giraudoux’s 
world, the bawdy satire of an Aristo- 
phanes play, the lyric passion of Lorca’s 
dramas, the strong psychological anatomi- 
zation of Dostoievski’s Crime and Pun- 
ishment, the epic theatre of Brecht and 
the powerful realism of Elmer Rice’s 
Street Scene. Certainly such a theatre 





The Oregon Shakespearean Festival As- 
sociation of Ashland, Oregon, ushers in 
its thirteenth season of presenting Shake- 
speare in true Elizabethan fashion, on an 
Elizabethan stage, August 1. The organi- 
zation claims to be the oldest in the 
United States devoted exclusively to the 
production of Shakespeare’s plays and 
the most authentic one. Above is a scene 
from Henry IV, Part 2, with William 
Oyler as Pistol and Anne Eckstein as 
Doll Tearsheet in last year’s production. 
This season’s repertoire includes Corio- 
lanus, The Taming of the Shrew, Henry 
VI, Part 2 and The Merchant of Venice. 


schedule would be at least a change 


from the usual summer fare—Broad- 


ways castoffs. 


The company is unique in comparison 
with most summer theatres. It is an 


ensemble repertory group thoroughly 
trained for the respective productions, 
already possessing a year’s training in 
production at the Drama Lab in New 
York City. The rehearsals at the Festi- 
vai Theatre are therefore mainly con- 
fined to technical problems 

The Drama regular winter 
schedule is planned so that students who 
must work while they train can hold 


full-time jobs and study in an intensive 


Lab's 


evening-week-end program. Actors who 
hold jobs are able to take a four-week 
intensive course of training and _ per- 
forming at the Festival Theatre. The 
training-production program, the direc- 
tor maintains, enables the 
connect all his training techniques with 
specific production 
states that the 
chosen with the idea of giving the actor 
a chance to work in many styles of 
theatre—not merely the colloquial real- 


actor to 
problems. Nemetz 


particular plays were 


ism of contemporary American plays. He 
believes that ensemble repertory work 
permits the actor to develop a wide 
range of character roles and therefore 
avoid type-casting that usually results in 
a regular stock company. 

The Festival Theatre season opened 
June 30 with Street Scene. On July 7 
Aristophanes’ Lysistrata was presented 
while Lorca’s House of Bernarda Alba 
was given July 14. Giraudoux’s The 
Madwoman of Chaillot is scheduled for 
July 21 with Brecht’s The Private Life 
of the Master Race on July 28 and 
Crime and Punishment on August 4. 
The season closes September 6, with the 
last four weeks devoted to four plays 
which have proved most popular during 
the organization’s current season. 





A RARE 
OPPORTUNITY 


For few men and women of in- 
tegrity, with a pioneering spirit, 
to participate in the construc- 
tion and creative achievement 
of an open air theatre, in the 
breathtaking beauty of Califor- 
nia's “Enchanted hills,” not far 
from Hollywood. Under direc- 
tion of renowned professional 
man of international acclaim. 
Experience immaterial, if tal- 
ented. Exchange of services ac- 
ceptable. "Rose of the Rancho" 
in rehearsals. New unit to be 
started the |5th of August, 
1953. For further information 
write to Buena Ventura Theatre, 
5432 Harold Way, Hollywood 
28, California. 
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bad 


Robert Porterfield presents the Barter Theatre Award—a ham, deed for 
an acre of land and the Barter platter—to Rosalind Russell for her per- 
formance in Wonderful Town, while the three winners of the audition for 
training at the Barter Theatre look on. L-R: Porterfield (managing director 
of the theatre), June Moncur, Grant Williams, Miss Russell and Charles 


McCawley. 


Land, Ham and Platter 

An acre of land, a Virginia ham and 
the distinctive Barter platter were pre- 
sented to Rosalind Russell on May 26 at 
a Town Hall, New York, luncheon in 
her honor. She received the fifteenth 
annual Barter Theatre of Virginia Award 
for “the best performance given by an 
American actor during the current New 
York season.” Robert Porterfield, man- 
aging director of the theatre as well as 
master of ceremonies for the occasion, 
and all the theatre personalities present 
agreed that Miss Russell had captured 
hard-boiled New York just as she had 
taken over Hollywood. 


In traditional fashion Miss Russell 
auditioned 187 actors and actresses in 
order to select one for additional stage 
training at Barter’s Abingdon, Virginia, 
playhouse. The winners receive a job for 
the summer, Equity contracts and the 
chance to tour with the Barter produc- 
tions. Miss Russell did the unusual—she 
chose three actors instead of the cus- 
tomary two. The winners were Grant 
Williams of the Betty Cashman Studios, 
New York, who has acted and sung in 
USO and service productions in the 
Air Force and has appeared in stock in 
Golden Boy, Angel Street, All My Sons 
and commercial films for television; 
Charles McCawley, who has been lead- 
ing man with the Bermudiana Theatre 
in. Bermuda and has worked in radio 
and television; and June Moncur, who 
has been seen in summer stock at the 
Highfield Theatre, Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts, appeared with the Western 
Touring Company and on television and 
played the part of Victoria in Victoria 
Regina with Vincent Price in Salt Lake 
City. 


Community Theatres Federate 

The realization that the community 
theatre has its own problems and inter- 
ests and can be properly supported only 
by its own group was recognized last 
January at the American National The- 
atre and Academy Congress in Cincin- 
nati. The result was the formation of 
the National Association of Community 
Theatres. Norman Carvon of the Civic 
Theatre of Kalamazoo, Michigan, was 
elected president. A membership drive 
followed. Now Colonel Eben C. Henson, 
producer of the Pioneer Playhouse of 
Danville, Kentucky, and Executive Sec- 
retary of the Association, reports that 
more than half of the community the- 
atres in the United States have joined. 
Colonel Henson has compiled what he 
says is the first complete list of such 
theatres. His figures indicate that more 
than six hundred of the twelve hundred 
active community theatre groups have 
affiliated with the Association. 


Playwrights in Residence 


The New Dramatists’ Committee and 
the Arena Guild of America have de- 
vised a plan whereby playwrights may 
visit for one or two weeks each of the 
Arena Guild theatres. Ken Parker, actor, 
producer and playwright, who has been 
presenting plays at the Jan Hus House 
in New York City, is one of the first to 
take up residence as visiting playwright 
at Colonel Eben C. Henson’s Pioneer 
Playhouse in Danville, Kentucky. Parker, 
whose prize-winning comedy-mystery, 
There’s Always a Murder, was produced 
in Danville last summer, is visiting the 
playhouse to study its new type of arena 
staging and to finish writing his newest 
comedy-drama, A Cat Has Nine. 
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Report from Brandeis 


HE piéce de résistance of the second 

Brandeis University Festival of the 
Creative Arts, held June 10-14 at Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, turned out to be 
the American premiére of Francis Pou- 
lenc’s opera Les Mamelles de Tirésias, 
presented by the Lemonade Opera of 
New York. Appropriately, this came as 
the culminating event of the festival afid 
was preceded by a performance of Mor- 
ton Gould’s Concerto for Tap Dancer 
and Orchestra, in which Danny Daniels, 
the soloist, gave a remarkable example 
of pantomimic art. 

What followed justified the entire fes- 
tival. The opera, with libretto by Guil- 
laume Apollinaire, was so diverting that 
the Boston critics found it distasteful; 
in this they echoed the sentiment of a 
segment of the Paris Opera Comique 
audience which witnessed the first per- 
formance of the work six years earlier. 
Leonard Bernstein, Festival director, 
conducted the performance. 

The objection of the dissenters, now 
as then, is based on the libretto’s con- 
cern with change of sex. Certainly such 
a subject can be treated tastelessly, as 
anyone who recalls a cinematic turkey 
called Turnabout would testify. How- 
ever, this is not the case with Les Ma- 
melles, where there is no smirking or 
winking, but everything is frank, open 
and disarmingly playful. At the very 
beginning, Theresa, altering her sex, 
takes two balloons from her bosom and 
wafts them to and fro on their strings. 
And everything that follows is equally 
frank and simple, much franker and 
simpler than life itself; it is precisely 
these qualities which act as an antiseptic 
to make the opera’s sexiness innocent 
and childlike. 

The opera’s Zanzibar is a never-never 


land where pure intention is immediately 
translated into action; no obstacles exist. 
It is just this naiveté that produces the 
fun. By an act of will, a woman can 
change her sex and her husband's. By 
an act of will, the husband can make 
babies by himself. The same spiritual 
process causes a baby journalist to be 
born right after a visit from a Parisian 
newspaper correspondent. And, at last, 
the wife can stuff her balloons back into 
her bosom (not on stage) and become a 
woman again. While the main charac- 
ters play with sex and birth, Messrs. 
Presto and Lacouf make life and death 
look equally silly by fighting a fatal duel 
for trivial reasons. 

The greatest delight is Poulenc’s score; 
the spirited music becomes solemn at 
those moments when the action is par- 
ticularly absurd. The musical background 
is funereal when the Prologue exhorts 
his listeners: “You must make babies 
now as you never have before.” On the 
other hand, the tunes for the duel of 
Presto and Lacouf are all gaiety. Gen- 
erally, the music conveys an atmosphere 
of joyous incongruity, irrelevance and 
burlesque. 

Earlier, the five-day program had pre- 


sented the world premiére of Louis Kro- : 


nenberger’s play The International Set. 
Admittedly, this was an unfinished pro- 
duction. Romney Brent announced that 
the reading, directed by Eric Bentley, 
was the product of a week’s rehearsal. 
Certainly, the play derived little benefit 
from the manner of its presentation. 
High comedy requires a superbly pol- 
ished performance, and the circumstances 
such a performance impossible. 
Neither Bentley’s considerable ingenuity 
nor a cast that also included Edna Best, 
Mildred Natwick and Mildred Dunnock 
was able to rescue the play from the 
paralysis induced by the four reading 


stands. —Henry Popkin 


made 


Three of the leading figures in the production of the Poulenc opera, Les 


Mamelles de Tirésias, at the Brandeis University Festival of the Creative 
Arts: Phyllis Curtin, who sang the role of the wife; Max Leavitt, the 
director; Robert Goss, who appeared as the husband and also made the 


English translation of the work. 
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Movies 


Accent on the Omnibus 


Times Gone By 
Tonight at 8:30 

The Seven Deadly Sins 
Bellissima 

Volcano 

Let's Do It Again 

The Moon Is Blue 
Thunder Bay 


Fo" REAL sophistication, the Ital- 
lans aS a movie-making nation 
are beginning to rival the French. 
The latest impressive item, Times 
Gone By (IFE), is a charmingly 
conceived film designed by its direc- 
tor, Allesandro Blasetti, to delve into 
the past and reveal the classic traits 
of the Italian people through some 
of their best turn-of-the-century lit- 
erature as well as through popular 
songs and a ballet. The scheme for 
presenting this potpourri is clever: 
a vendor of old books hands his 
customers volume after volume as 
nostalgically he urges the romantic 
and gemeel past against the harsh, 
violent and disillusioning present. 


One subtlety of the film, whose 
form is six unrelated episodes, is 
that beneath a certain old-world 
leisure and elegance there lurk an 
emotionalism and even a violence 
that compare as well as contrast 
with corresponding modern traits. 
In “The Idyll,” which tells of first 
love as it comes to two children, the 
social class is the wealthy upper 
crust, while in “Less Than a Day,” 
about a lover and his married mis- 
tress, who can spare him only a 
fleeting visit, and in “The Vise,” a 
psychological drama of adultery, the 
social class is the comfortably well- 
off “middle.” Yet, in “A Question 
of Property” and “The Trial of 
Phryne,” one gets two strong whiffs 
of the very heart of society. 


The perceptive costuming and 
sincere, if humorous. romanticism of 
the “first affair’? in “The Idyll” 
make a fetching combination. “Less 
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Portraying a lawyer and his client in a murder trial, Vittorio de Sica and 
Gina Lollobrigida provide the climax for a series of impressive perform- 
ances in Times Gone By. 


In Tonight at 8:30 Stanley Holloway appears as the henpecked husband 
who finally tells off his family. Mary Merrall (center) is his mother-in-law 
and Betty Ann Davies appears as his petty wife. 











































































Than a Day” is excellently acted by 
Alba Arnova, a ballerina who could 
hardly have more wit in her toes 
than she displays here off them. The 
marital drama, “The Vise” by Luigi 
Pirandello, is a bit somber, remind- 
ing us of an outdated acting style ; 
at the same time, this style is one 
whose merits are in some ways su- 
perior to that prevailing today. The 
romantic ballads, with a Venetian 
background, are as amusing as old- 
fashioned sentimental songs brought 
to life (which is exactly what hap- 
pens to them). “A Question of 
Property” is so daring that it must 
be seen, not discussed. It is also 
hilarious. But the masterpiece of the 
lot—and it stands with any short 
film every made—is “The Trial of 
Phryne,” a comedy phenomenal for 
purity of form and depth of mean- 
ing. 

Gina Lollobrigida and Vittorio 
de Sica are most fortunate selec- 
tions for the leads: a peasant woman 
brought to trial for poisoning her 
mother-in-law, and the lawyer 
called at the last minute to defend 
her. As the latter declares in his 
grandiloquent and superbly funny 
summation, his client is indisputably 
guilty of the poisoning (she admits 
it) as well as of yielding herself to 
an endless succession of men. Mar- 
ried to a husband who seems to be 
the village idiot, the young woman 
seems to be the village prostitute. 
But besides being extremely beau- 
tiful, she is sublimely simple-minded 
in that she seriously believes her 
body is proper reward for all “good 
Christians.” This is the most risque 
of a set of risque stories, but, mirac- 
ulously, it does not offend. 


The lawyer gets his client off by 
an inspired oration on the theme of 
a classical sinner named Phryne, 
who is said to have stood condemned 
before the ancient Athenian court, 
the Areopagus, but whose advocate 
had the wit (knowing the pagan 
veneration for physical beauty) to 
tear off her robe and reveal her 
form. Believe it or not, she was par- 
doned, and so is her namesake in 
the present case. Assuredly, here 
was a most difficult issue to bring 
off convincingly, and it could have 
been done only in an exaggerated 
comedy. But the improbable has 
been richly accomplished. Miss Lol- 
lobrigida virtually has a magical 
way of projecting the sex anJ art- 
lessness of the accused and is, of 
course, one of the most beautiful 
living actresses. De Sica, one of the 
world’s best directors, achieves a 
tour de force as the lawyer, a per- 
formance of the first order. 
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The Perceptive Mr. Coward 


An omnibus film from Britain to 
compete in entertainment value, if 
not in basic merit, with Times Gone 
By is Noel Coward’s Tonight at 
8:30, composed of three genre-pieces 
from the well-known group which 
comprised the play of the same 
title: “The Red Peppers,” “Fumed 
Oak” and “Ways and Means.” For 
some time, Coward has proved 
copiously that he is no mean ob- 
server of human nature; moreover, 
his dramatic pen has alsvays been, 
however large or small its aim, 
among the best-oiled of several gen- 
erations. Here the aims are small 
but masterly and _near-masterly 
within their scope. The masterly 
piece is “Fumed Oak,” which the 
author has dubbed “An Unpleasant 
Comedy.” I should call it “A Hor- 
rible Comedy,” but merely because 
it is so horribly true. After seven- 
teen years of listening dumbly to a 
petty wife whom he married to save 
from disgrace, a nagging, superior- 
minded mother-in-law and a whin- 
ing, ugly daughter, and doing noth- 
ing else but spend his working-time 
as a floorwalker, the father of a 
lower-middle-class family decides to 
chuck it all and throw his secretly 
accumulated nest egg of five hun- 
dred pounds into pursuit of solo ad- 
venture in the South Seas. But be- 
fore he departs, he tells them off 
“proper.” 


Such an account cannot convey 
the appallingly lucid spotlight which 
Coward has cast into the very cen- 
ter of this sordid domestic situation. 
So far as I know, no author has ever 
neglected so tellingly to pull his 
punches when engaged in exposing 
the true face of human vulgarity. 
“The Red Peppers” and “Ways and 
Means” also mercilessly reveal cer- 
tain facets of common human ugli- 
ness but with gentle farcicalness in 
the former and a light, sophisticated 
charm in the latter. “The Red Pep- 
pers” reveals the tangy spirit of a 
husband-and-wife variety team 
whose members try to convince 
themselves they’re not slipping and 
start a behind-the-scenes feud with 
the orchestra leader and the house 
manager which ends as a rare 
rumpus. “Ways and Means” is a 
neat slice of upper-class zaniness 
about one of those adventurous so- 
ciety couples—so well known by 
Coward—that lives largely by get- 
ting invited to house parties and 
isn’t above polite crime in a pinch. 
The piece has a_ sleight-of-hand 
ending in which a burglar chances 
to rescue the couple from one of its 
recurrent tight places. 





Sin with a Wink 


Another omnibus film of quality, 
brought to us through Pathe Cin- 
ema, The Seven Deadly Sins, must 
be termed an exclusive for sophisti- 
cates. Such distinguished Italian 
directors as Roberto Rossellini and 
Carlo Rim, and such distinguished 
French directors as Claude Autant- 
Lara, Yves Allegret and Georges 
Lacombe were among the seven re- 
quested to contribute a purple plum 
each to a catchy little idea whose 
purpose (in mockery of the title) 
is the opposite of “moral” or “up- 
lifting” except as it may be consid- 
ered tonic to remind us how weak 
the flesh is. In fact, the “deadliness” 
of the classic sins is just what has 
been withdrawn from them: Ava- 
rice, Anger, Sloth, Lust, Envy, Glut- 
tomy and Pride. The combining 
Italian version of Avarice and An- 
ger is fairly sardonic, but one would 
have to look hard and far beneath 
surfaces to visualize the French 
stories about Lust and Gluttony as 
anything but merrily mocking or 
ironically pathetic. 

All these “pointing fingers” are 
tipped with humorous indulgence or 
cool objectivity. The spirit of the 
whole is ingeniously contained in 
the anti-climatic “Eighth Sin,” re- 
lated (as are the preceding ones) by 
a fantastic street-carnival barker 
played by Gerard Philipe. This epi- 
sode—-so bizarre that you can 
scarcely credit your eyes—is imagin- 
ing evil where it isn’t and is a very 
sly way of passing the moral buck to 


Viviane Romance and Frank Villard 
are the principals in the “Lust” epi 
sode of The Seven Deadly Sins. 
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the audience. Among other French 
favorites involved in the acting are 
Viviane Romance, Francoise Rosay 
and Michele Morgan. Perhaps noth- 
ing is so “Parisian” as a profound 
wink. The Seven Deadly Sins is 
that. 


The Busy Miss Magnani 


Anna Magnani is an actress who 


plays sex as sex rather than as hys- 
teria, legs, ogling or “falsies.” This, 


her supreme distinction, helps to 


make her what her press agent 
claims: Italy’s greatest actress (and 
perhaps the world’s). Of her two 
current films, Bellissima, the one 
without the dubbed-in English dia- 
logue, is infinitely the better. Italian 
Films Export sponsors this one, and 
United Artists releases Volcano. The 
latter has Miss Magnani as an Ital- 
ian Sadie Thompson, suddenly ex- 
iled by the police to her native 
island. After being persecuted by 
the female prudes of her village, 
she is driven to kill a handsome, 
cynical young sea dog who is bent 
on debauching her young sister for 
the white-slave trade. The plot 
veers between wild melodrama and 
sneaked-in documentation about 
tuna fishing, frogman operations 
and pumice mining. 

Miss Magnani fares much better 
in Bellissima, which has her before 
the camera even more than Volcano. 
The story by Cesare Zavattini (who 
scripted The Bicycle Thief) is 
marked by an interesting idea and 
an ingenious, though not quite 
thorough, exploration of it. Still, 
when you have Miss Magnani, half 
the battle of plausibility is already 
won. The obsession of a young 
mother to have her small daughter 
win a film contest and become a 
star brings in its wake a succession 
of situations that are unfailingly 


funny and skillfully presented by a 


fine cast. Maddalena, the mother, 
squanders her husband's savings to 
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Bellissima, a success story in reverse, 
presents Anna Magnani as a woman 
obsessed with the desire to have 
her young daughter (Tina Apicella) 
achieve fame in the movies. 





get little Maria coached and pret- 
tied, and almost yields her womanly 
virtue to reach the semifinals: a 
screen test for her untalented tot. 
When the test turns out an uproar- 
ious disaster and Maddalena se- 
cretly witnesses it, all seems over 
in this human, all too human, com- 
edy. Yet when a reversal of fate 
has the director deciding there is a 
fortune in a child whose bawling 
inspires so much laughter, the usual 
turnabout ending for all good suc- 
cess stories seems to have arrived. 
However, the realistic irony of con- 
temporary Italian films does not 
permit such a formula solution. Un- 
expectedly, the glamor-mad mother 
is recalled to a sense of human dig- 
nity and snatches her little daughter 
back from the claws of fame and 
fortune that would make her a 
laughing-stock. It is a surprise cli- 
max, sweet with tears, and does not 
seem tricky. Among the most sur- 
prised people to see it, of course, 
will be numerous Hollywood script 
writers, directors, and producers, 
who will ponder why a commercial 
film should dare to set the success- 
story formula on its head. 


Semisophistication 

Two things, among others, are 
proved by Columbia’s Let’s Do It 
Again: semisophisticated sex com- 
edies are still being offered audi- 
ences, and Ray Milland is still in 
there swinging, though a bit grog- 
gily, at the punch lines. A hit song 
writer named Stuart (Milland) neg- 
lects his retired musical-star wife 
(Jane Wyman) to haunt jive joints 
while pretending to be out of town. 
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Wife retaliates by staying out till 
early morning with a Broadway 
playwright (British-accented Tom 
Helmore) under incriminating cir- 
cumstances. Milland wants a divorce 
and gets it. Complications arrive in 
the person of Aldo Ray as a goofy, 
Alaskan-bred uranium mine owner 
who falls kerplop for Miss Wyman. 
Valerie Bettis, playing a night club 
performer, gets into the act by way 
of a tasteless parody of Katherine 
Dunham, the dancer-anthropologist. 
Of course, one knew all along that 
ex-hubby and ex-wife really love 
each other. Who wouldn’t know it 
with hints around as glaring as Miss 
Wyman’s ankle-length, fitted, white 
boudoir pants (skirt behind but 
none in front) ? 


Cinematic Sweet Cream 


Some _ parlor-bedroom-and-bath 
situations with white hairs in their 
beards and some jokes with lengthy 
epitaphs were dusted, polished and 
otherwise refurbished by F. Hugh 
Herbert in his Broadway hit, The 
Moon Is Blue, for which the author 
has cherishingly provided the film 
script. It’s a United Artists release 
now and comes off the screen like 
cream off a spoon—sweet cream. 
The bright idea is a young lady 
named Patty O’Neill, actress-minded 
daughter of a Brooklyn cop; she 
gets picked up atop the Empire 
State Building by a _ prosperous 
young architect and asked to his 
bachelor apartment. She goes there 
on her own terms, which are weirdly 
refreshing. Like a child, Patty says 
everything that comes into her head, 
but many things that come into her 
head are far from childish. Played 
by Maggie McNamara, Patty gives 
golden evidence of the ability to 
make William Holden, the archi- 
tect, a whopping good wife, which 
is what matters most in popular 
packages of this type. The architect 
falls in love with Patty and so does 
his friend upstairs (David Niven), 
whose daughter has just been jilted 
by Holden and who almost wrecks 
his new romance. It’s nice to find, in 
a machine-tooled little comedy like 
this, dialogue and characters with 
such a close acquaintance with life. 
The three principals do a daisy of 
a job with their superior material. 


New Mode but Old Hat 


It seems to be your reviewer’s des- 
tiny not to have gotten around to 
anything stereo’d in the new modes 
till Thunder Bay thundered into its 
world premiére in New York, with 
first-night seats reserved and the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor ex- 
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pected any minute. This “giant 
screen” Technicolor production of 
Universal Pictures has both its fic- 
tion and its sound—though not its 
imagery—stereo’d. It is the first 
feature-length movie to be thus 
equipped, and one can report that 
it was corn fed for the occasion. 
Otherwise, it is not in the least a 
prize specimen. James Stewart 
heads the featured players as the 
usual drawling stalwart in a tale 
finding its inspiration in the tide- 
lands oil discovery, he and his pal 
(Dan Duryea) being wildcat oil en- 
gineers with an unlucky record but 


oodles of imagination and_ pluck. 
Naturally, they undertake the highly 
improbable and achieve it, just off 
Louisiana, despite a hurricane, hos- 


tile townsfolk and a local girl 
(Joanne Dru) who thinks Stewart 
is like the Chicago con man whose 
“stereophonic” line once gave her 
an earbleed and a heartache. The 
themes of misunderstood virtue and 
redeemed vice were not new when 
the “Titanic” sank, yet it must be 
conceded that, via the new pano- 
ramic photography, physical action 
in fictional plots acquires some new 
gumption. 
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TELEVISION 
Situation Comedy—or Situation Wanted? 


by Douglas Mackenzie 


HAVE exposed myself to some toler- 
| ably celestial television programs re- 
cently; celestial, that is, if we are to 
credit Pudd’nhead Wilson, who re- 
marked, “The secret source of Humor 
itself is not joy but sorrow. There is no 
humor in heaven.” I have been watching 
on my screen too many examples of the 
genre lumped together under the mis- 
leading description: Situation Comedy. 
The description is half-right. It should 
read: Situation Wanted. 

Item: A sixteen-year-old girl helps an 
older friend elope; naturally, in the 
process her parents come to believe it is 
she who is planning to elope and with 
the idiot son of their imbecile neighbor, 
(appropriately mamed Oogy); for the 
father and mother, this means an inter- 
ruption in what is apparently a nightly 
game of parcheesi; various drearily pre- 
dictable alarums and excursions ensuc; 
when the tiny complication has at length 
been straightened out, one father says to 
the other: “I guess we did act like a 
couple of hot-headed old fools.” Yes, 
dear, you did. 

Itcm: Two cretinous thieves, having 
heisted a double armful of clothes from 
a department store, naturally find their 
way into a schoolroom so they can dump 
the loot in the lap of a pretty school- 
teacher—surely a new Olympic record 
for Stretching the Credulity; naturally 
enough, the school’s principal and biol- 
ogy teacher are subsequently mistaken 
for the thieves; naturally enough, they 
must then turn transvestite and don the 
garments; and so on and so on. 

Item: The expenses of a women’s club 
amateur play are $250 greater than the 
amount a wife has been able to raise by 
selling tickets; her husband has been 
given by his lawyer’s club, for the pur- 
puse of hiring girls for a stag, the sum 
(hold your hats, now) of $250; one 
thing and another, the wife ends by 
playing all the roles in the singularly 
offensive play before what must have 
been a truly outraged stag audience. 


The bliss of Mr. and Mrs. 
Next-Door, a pair of nitwit newlyweds, 
is endangered by the arrival on the scene 
of one of his former girl friends; couples 
are switched, furniture is moved about, 
there is a pillow fight, two men put on 
phony beards, one girl dresses up like a 
Chinese menace to bother another girl; 
and it turns out that Mrs. Newlywed 


Item: 


didn't 


two of us. 


care anyway, thereby making 

Item: A ten-year-old yahoo wants his 
widowed father to hire his pretty school- 
teacher as secretary-receptionist; when 
the father points out that his medical 
practice isn’t bringing in enough to 
justify padding the payroll, the boy 
manages to give the A.M.A.’s code of 
ethics a series of severe greenstick frac- 
tures. Prognosis: gloomy. 


Improbable? No, Impossible 


It does not seem captious to demand 
of even the broadest farce that its hap- 
penings, if not probable, at least be 
possible; that its characters, if not nat- 
ural and life-like, at least display a 
mental age commensurate—let us say— 
with that of their sponsors. 

Being funny is not easy. At its best, it 
requires a technique of symbolization 
which most minds simply are not geared 
for: a knack which involves thinking in 
curves rather than straight lines. But 
those curves, if the funny stuff is to be 
any good, must always arc around what 
is true in life—true, and therefore often 
melancholy or sad or pathetic. Where 
there is no recognition of life, there can 
be no comedy; of this we may be sure. 

Then what are we to say of the Situa- 
tion Comedy? For there can be no doubt 
that many of the performers are uncon- 
scionably beguiling people: Gale Storm 
has a sparkle in her eyes that always and 
ever promises more than her writers are 
able to deliver; Eve Arden, despite a 
tendency to intone her lines on a down 
note, is nevertheless capable of endowing 
silliness with the appurtenances of wit; 
the boy, Martin Huston, who took the 
part of the ten-year-old referred to 
above, is—or was directed so that he 
seemed to be—a child with whom even 
W. C. Fields might have been able to 
work out a modus vivendi. The fault 
then? The fault would seem to lie again 
with the writers, cowed by their spon- 
sors to the point where they will serve 
us trumpery; and with the producers, 
who will not shield their writers, protect 
them from the simian fingers of the 
advertisers. 

There are bright spots. At least two 
shows—“Mama” on C.B.S.-TV and 
“Mr. Peepers” on N.B.C.-TV—have 
authentic humor, the kind which makes 
us gulp and swallow, makes us smile 
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inwardly and gently; not merely the 
kind which makes us grin and giggle 
nervously. On a recent Friday evening 
“Mama” was concerned with Katrin and 
how she graduated from high school. We 
were introduced to human beings; no 
attempt was made to get us laughing, 
keep us laughing, and make us roll 
around on the floor weak from laugh- 
ter—and so it was the more comic. We 
had not been belabored with frenetic 
jokes. We had been asked, quite simply, 
to participate in a _ period incident 
which, we were asked to believe, might 
delight us, make us smile, perhaps even 
seduce a tear into our eye. No bludgeon- 
ing. It was all very pleasant. It may be 
that along Madison Avenue “Mama” is 
not regarded as a Situation Comedy. It 
is, nevertheless, the funniest—and very 
often, as well, the saddest—half-hour 
Situation on the air. 


The Case of Wally Cox 

“Mr. Peepers” is something else again. 
Wally Cox can be, and often is, an 
inspired comic. (A few weeks ago he 
solemnly watched and listened to some 
dishwater gurgling down the drain and 
made it a very funny sixty seconds.) But 
he is at the mercy of his own idea of 
what is funny—which can lead him to 
do some very strange things to his mate- 
rial. He is, nevertheless, very often a 
very funny fellow; and his program is, 
perhaps once in three times, a very 
funny program. 

Of the Situation Comedies which I 
have inspected there are three which I 
have, thus far, not touched on. One, 
because it rests on a peak of eminence 
all its own, I will reserve till last. The 
other two, “Ozzie and Harriet” and 
“The Life of Riley,” can be dismissed 
fairly summarily. Neither of them is 
quite so outrageous to the probabilities 
of existence as the shows I have already 
dealt with. The Nelson family, having 
once been established for us as a hus- 
band, a wife, and two sons, promptly 
disappear into the Situation Comedy 
Never-Never Land; but we can never 
be entirely rid of the illusion that at 
some point we were listening to real 
people, with real problems, who needed 
real aspirin for their real headaches. 

The Riley family is a different cup of 
tea. We always know that Riley is really 
just an actor named Bill Bendix; but in 
this case we can be persuaded that the 
role he plays partakes of reality because, 
for a wonder, he is not an upper-middle- 
class Nothing. He apparently works for 
a living. Not only that but apparently 
his living is earned the hard way—not, 
as in “My Little Margie,” by osmosis; 
nor, as in “Our Miss Brooks,” by virtue 
of the insanity of the local school board 

What I started to say, however, about 
both these ex-radio programs is this: 
neither of them requires television. I 
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Now, it is possible to choose the light just right for 
every occasion. The WALLBOX Dimmer replaces the 
ordinary wallswitch to provide complete lighting control 
from darkness to full brightness. Since it is a trans- 
former, operation is cool and economical. It controls by 


Smooth, flickerless light from 
darkness to full brightness 
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on-off wall switches 


Safe, economical and 
silent operation 
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lights up to 360 watts 
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room decor 


Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Approved 


experimented with each. I turned off the 
video, turned my back to the set and 
simply listened. Missed nothing. Quite 
as they used to be in the dear, dead days 
of AM. 


The “Lucy” Fad 

And now we come to the sacred cow 
of the Situation Comedy field, the 
fabulously successful “I Love Lucy.” 
When last I looked, the Neilson rating 
of this diamond in the diadem of 
C.B.S.-TV was running close to seventy, 
with its nearest competitor more than 
thirteen parasangs in the rear; it had 
borne a baby, signed a seven-year con- 
tract involving millions and millions of 
dollars, and—all in all—was a riproaring 
success. Why? 

Well, its time slot is pretty good. 
When it’s nine o’clock in New York, it’s 
eight o'clock in Chicago and six o'clock 
on the Pacific coast, and that is called 
premium time. But “I Love Lucy” is 
hardly the only half-hour program dur- 
ing the week which rates premium time. 
There must be other reasons. Can it be 
the Situation? 

Example: Lucy wishes to buy some 
new furniture and a new rug. Desi says 
unh-unh. So Lucy buys them anyway 
So he is coming home from the office 
So she hides them in the kitchen of her 
girl friend’s apartment (another Mrs. 
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Next-Door). So they eat in the denuded 
living-room. So she has to get salt, then 
butter, then steak sauce, then whatever; 
and each time she has to go out through 
the hall, instead of in through the 
kitchen. So—no fool, he—he catches on. 
So he says she must take the money for 
the furniture and rug out of her dress- 
and-permanent allowance. So she has to 
do a home permanent and make a dress 
at home. So she looks lousy. So he for- 
gives her. Sort of. 


Well? Do we have anything here? 
Clearly, not much. So we must add to 
this that Lucille Ball can be funny, when 
she is not too busy mugging; and Desi 
Arnaz is mildly humorous, for a straight 
man. 


But having said this much, can we 
add anything more? No. “I Love Lucy” 
is, usually, a dull show, meager with its 
laughs; not much less hysterically inn- 
probable than all the others which are 
more or less like it; 
a fad. 

I am, incidentally, pleased to report 
that “I Love Lucy” 


in short, a fashion, 


is the only Situation 
Comedy which is represented in the Top 
Ten; this augurs well for the taste of the 
American public. But I am grieved to 
report that “Mama” and “Mr. Peepers’ 
are not up 


there; this augurs the 


reverse. 





Theatre Below the Equator 


(continued from page 65) 


lations of American plays. It stands 
to reason that a Spanish-speaking 
people would have a special fond- 
ness for Lope de Vega and such 
other seventeenth-century Spanish 
dramatists as Tirso de Molina (the 
first writer to put Don Juan into a 
play), Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 
and Juan Ruiz Alarcon. 

The Argentine capital also brings 
out audiences season after season for 
the classics of other languages, either 
in translation or in the original lan- 
guage of Shakespeare, Moliére or 
whomsoever. Companies from Italy, 
France, and England play in their 
native tongues to good houses, 
though usually for limited engage- 
ments. 

Comic opera companies from 
Spain, known as “Zarzuelas,” are 
also very popular. A few original 
plays by Argentines are produced in 
the course of a season, but the 
dearth of modern native playwrights 
is evident in relation to the prepon- 
derance of revivals. 

The play of social criticism is now 
virtually non-existent. There was a 


time when a musical comedy or 


revue in Buenos Aires could include 
a skit satirizing the government, but 
this is no longer permitted by the 
Perén government. 

New York is not the only city 
where a drama critic turns out 
a successful play. (Bernard Shaw, 
of course, blazed a rather impressive 
trail in turn-of-the-century Lon- 
don.) The Wolcott Gibbs of Buenos 
Aires is Horacio Réga Molina, re- 
porter, professor, and dramatic 
critic, who adapted one of his own 
stories for the stage and won a 
national prize equivalent in prestige 
to our Pulitzer Prize. This was pro- 
duced in the Cervanies Theatre, 
one of the most beautiful theatres 
in the world. 

Up until three or four years ago, 
the Cervantes Theatre was the prov- 
ing ground for half a dozen plays 
each season by contemporary Ar- 
gentine dramatists, using actors from 
the Nationa! School of Dramatic 
Art. Among these playwrights were 
Julio Sanchez Gardel who wrote 
vigorous regional dramas such as 
La Montana de las Brujas (The 
Mountain of the Brutes), as well as 
sophisticated urban comedies. 

Other native playwrights pro- 
duced at the Cervantes include Rob- 
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erto A. Vagni, author of Camino 
Bueno (The Good Way) and Tierra 
Extrafia (Foreign Land ), Luis Mosti, 
who wrote La Cruz en la Sangre 
(The Cross in the Blood), Enrique 
Garcia Velloso, Blanca Irurzum, Ar- 
turo Cancela, Eduardo Pappo, and 
Pedro E. Pico. Pico’s comedies, La 
Historia se repite (History Repeats 
Itself) and Usted no me gusta, 
Senora (I Don’t Like You, Madam) 
written in 1938 and 1945 respec- 
tively, have been revived on several 
occasions. The list should also in- 
clude two women playwrights: Gra- 
ciela Teisaire, author of the comedy, 
Ser o No Ser (To Be or Not To Be) 
and Pilar de Lusarreta, co-author 
with Arturo Cancela of Alondra 
(The Lark). 


Brazil is less rich in native drama 
than Argentina, and the preferences 
of the citizens of Rio de Janeiro 
seem to be for musical comedies 
and revues. These follow the pat- 
tern of musical comedies and re- 
vues everywhere, with the emphasis 
on sex and “sophistication.” A popu- 
lar recent musical was Branco tu 
e meu! (White Man, You Are 
Mine!), with Brazilian comedians 
Walter D’Avila, Violeta Ferraz, and 
Grande Othelo heading the cast. 

It isn’t all frivolity on the Brazil- 
ian stage, however: the classics are 
given respectful production in any 
average season, and serious plays 
from other countries—especially the 
United States—are well received. 
The American plays tend to repeat 
their Broadway success, if they had 
any. A Streetcar Named Desire had 
a long run in Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires. Willy Loman also 
spoke both Portuguese and Spanish 
during the long runs of Death of a 
Salesman in both Rio and Buenos 
Aires. 

In Montevideo, capital of the 
little republic of Uruguay, theatre 
operates on a lesser scale than in 
the two larger countries, but it is 
nevertheless very much a part of 
the city’s life. Drama is overshad- 
owed by opera and ballet. 


The three leading Uruguayan 
dramatists are Florencio Sanchez 
(often thought of as an Argentine 
because of the popularity of his 
plays in Buenos Aires), Perez Petit, 
and Oscar Pedro Bellan. 


It is curious that in this country, 
with its relative freedom of expres- 
sion of ideas, that there should be 
so few playwrights. For even under 
government sponsorship, the skit 
writers for revues at the Nacional 
feel free to amuse themselves and 
their audiences with political satire 
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Alas, Sweet Lady 
(Continued from page 68) 


the misty tarlatan of La Sylphide is 
still standard, though Anna Pavlova 
chose a white muslin robe looking 
rather like a shroud. 

Through all their mutations the 
sisters have retained the distinguish- 
ing character traits that mark their 
identity. Both are naive, unworldly, 
sensitive. Both love deeply and are 
loved in return, but neither lover 
quite makes it to the altar. Both 
heroines go mad; both figure in a 
grave scene. From the beginning of 
their stage lives they have similar 
problems. 

As complications in each case 
accrue, the heroine’s mad scene is 
approached. The audience does not 
see the onslaught of madness in 
Ophelia. On stage the play enacts 
the causes: Hamlet’s abuse of her 
in the nunnery scene and his murder 
of Polonius. Ophelia herself appears 
only occasionally, acts obedient and 
bewildered and disappears. Giselle, 
however, changes from a_ happy, 
carefree girl to a mad woman within 
minutes on the stage. 

Madness takes different forms in 
the two cases. Ophelia changes in 
character from a shy, meek maid to 
a brash and wily girl, chanting 
bawdy songs. Giselle reverts to her 
memories, replaying, in jerky frag- 
ments, the daisy-plucking game that, 
in an earlier scene, told her that 
Albrecht loved her and stumbling 
through the steps they had danced 
together. Ophelia’s stage career ends 
with her exit from the mad scene; 
her death is related by the queen. 
Giselle is endowed with a spectacu- 
lar suicide and a glamorous, white- 
clad emergence from the grave. 
Ophelia has a grave scene, too, but 
does not appear in it. 

For, after all, Ophelia is only a 
part of Hamlet’s problem; Giselle is 
the focal point of the whole ballet. 
The former was written, perhaps, as 
a vehicle for Richard Burbage; the 
latter was intended to make a star 
of Carlotta Grisi. 


Though our evidence for the lat- 
ter is much more abundant, it seems 
quite certain that both productions 
were, from the first, eminently suc- 
cessful. Repeated revivals have al- 
lowed a fabulous list of famous 
names to inherit these roles: as 
Ophelia, Kitty Clive, Fanny Kem 
ble, Sarah Bernhardt, Helena Mod- 
jeska, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Ellen 
Terry, Vivien Leigh, Jessica Tandy, 
Lillian Gish and many others, in- 
cluding the screen’s Jean Simmons. 
As Giselle—after Grisi, of whom 
Gautier wrote: “this role will hence- 
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forth be impossible for any other 
dancer”—there have been Lucile 
Grahm, Fanny Elssler, Fanny Ce- 
rito, Marie Taglioni, Tamara Kar- 
savina, Anna Pavlova, Vera Nem- 
chinova, Olga Spessivtzeva, Alicia 
Markova, Margot Fonteyn, Beryl 
Grey, Moira Shearer, Alexandra 
Danilova, Mia Slavenska, Nana 
Gollner, Alicia Alonso, Nora Kaye. 

With their respective play and 
ballet, Ophelia and Giselle have 
survived numerous metamorphoses. 
Ophelia has been the star of an 
opera, several films and a ballet (the 
latter giving Margot Fonteyn the 


unique distinction of having played 
both heroines). Giselle, when it first 
came to London, was a play, Giselle 
or The Phantom Night Dancers, and 
then an opera. Though Giselle could 
not challenge Ophelia for radio ap- 
pearances, she made an early (1950) 
TV debut. Both have been put 
through the mill of parodies. Yet 
both have lived through the vicissi- 
tudes of changing fashion; forever 
innocent, always betrayed. 

Alas, sweet lady; he loved you 
once! And apparently he will con- 
tinue to love and leave for many 
years to come. 
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Forever Toby 


(continued from page 73) 


Jed, the Jelly Bean. A play origi- 
nally called The Push, has rarely, 
if ever, been played under that title 
in tent rep. It has been known va- 
riously as Frieda’s Cave Man, Open 
The Door, Darling, Why Wives Go 
Wrong or Married Only Once. 

The nastier the villain in these 
shows, the better the Toby. A popu- 
lar one in recent seasons is a play 
called Once in a Blue Moon, an 
affair in which Toby is on his way 
to the big city with a load of hogs 
when his car breaks down in front 
of the Blue Moon Cafe. Leave it to 
Toby to bungle on to the fact that 
the proprietor, the sneak, is ped- 
dling dope. Of late, of course, Toby 
has also been involved with Com- 
munist spies. 

The Toby character, while basi- 
cally the same in all tent shows, is 
sometimes given a slightly different 
twist by different actors, depending 
on the section of the country in 
which it is being played. Verne 
Slout of the Slout Players, one of 
the older Toby shows, plays Toby 
as a Midwest farm yokel, for he 
tours Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
Missouri and Arkansas. On the 
other hand, the Bisbee Comedians 
travel in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, so their Toby, 
played by Boob Brasfield (sometimes 
called “the king of the Tobys”) is 
more of a hillbilly. Out in the West 
and Southwest you’re apt to find 
Toby in chaps and carrying side 
arms. 

Some actors play Toby as an im- 
becile. With others he is a light 
comedy character. Some play him 
with one front tooth blackened out. 
Some black out nearly all of the 
teeth. But invariably he is a rural 
character, wears a red wig and is 
slow witted until it suits the play- 
wright’s convenience to have him 
resolve the forces of evil and set 
everything straight. 

Tent rep has been such an insti- 
tution in the country that some of 
our better known actors have found 
it a rugged but invaluable training 
ground. The late Jeanne Eagles got 
her start in show business with the 
old Dubinsky Brothers tent show 
out of Kansas City. Jennifer Jones, 
when she was Phyllis Iseley, played 
in Toby shows through the Texas 
Panhandle. Clark Gable, Wally 
Ford, Warner Baxter and Charles 
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Winninger all had seasons in tent 
rep. Howard Lindsay, the Broadway 
actor-playwright, still likes to re- 
count his adventures in the summer 
of 1922 when he ended a run in 
Dulcy and went out with Jack 
Percy’s tent show from Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana. 


Lindsay soon discovered that al- 
though he was the “leading man,” 
it was the character named Toby 
who invariably rushed on stage at 
the very last moment to paste the 
villain and get the girl. He also dis- 
covered that besides his acting there 
was the matter of donning a white 
coat and going into the audience 
between acts as candy butcher. 
From this he was promoted to giv- 
ing the candy pitch, the heated and 
glowing harangue about a prize in 
every package (almost). Before each 
performance he had the additional 
chore of driving around town yell- 
ing into a megaphone, “Big show 
at the tent show tonight!” And then 
after the show he had to do a vaude- 
ville bit in the olio (standard with 
all Toby shows). 


“I think perhaps I was a little 
too legitimate for tent repertory,” 
he recalls, “but it was a tremendous 
experience. There is one play I 
remember best from that summer. 
It was called Anybody’s Sister, and 
it was most notable for the fact it 
had a scene laid in a bawdy house. 
It seems that the beautiful farm girl, 
Molly, was in love with the awk- 
ward farm boy down the road. This, 
you recognize, was Toby. But the 
fancy dan from the city came and 
lured her away. Her old man re- 
fused to go fetch her home, but 
Toby resolved to go after her, 
swearing to himself—out loud 
that he’d bring her back, by heck 
‘if God will only help me!’ Well, 
at this precise moment, out stepped 
a character from behind a tree 
(Lindsay) and said, ‘God will help 
you, and so will I.’ 

“*Who are you?’ asked the sur- 
prised Toby. 

“Here came the great punch line 
of the play. The square-jawed 
stranger stepped another pace for- 
ward, raised his right arm aloft, and 
boomed, ‘MASON —.-of the SE- 
CRET SERVICE!’ From then on 
it was only a matter of catching up 
with the city slicker, exposing him 
as a trafficker in unsuspecting coun- 
try girls and leaving the road clear 
for Toby to wind up with the re- 
pentant Molly. Toby always got the 
best of it, damn it!” 
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How to Work in Hollywood 
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(continued from page 80) 


break despite their low financial status. 
But prior to Hollywood's call, greater 
artistic recognition was in store. In 1947 
Benny Goodman commissioned him to 
write “Revue for Clarinet and Orches- 
tra,” which was conducted in Carnegie 
Hall by Leonard Bernstein. 


A year later, under a two-year Gug- 
genheim Fellowship, he moved to Cali- 
fornia’s low-rent San Fernando Valley 
to work on a symphony. Mollie Kazan, 
wife of Elia Kazan, had heard of North’s 
ballet compositions and called him east 
to work on Queen of Sheba, starring 
Sono Osato. The show never opened, 
but through it North was brought to the 
attention of playwright Arthur Miller 
who assigned him the music for Death 
of a Salesman on Broadway. The critics 
praised his novel instrumentation for 
this play—especially his use of the alto 
flute, clarinet, trumpet and cello. They 
also applauded his stage technique; pip- 
ing in music from the sixth floor above 
the theatre, with a sound engineer back- 
stage to control volume in relation to 
onstage dynamics. 

Salesman was his opening bid for 
national acclaim. Music for Broadway's 
The Innocents followed. Then Elia 
Kazan asked him if he'd like to write 
the music for Hollywood’s A Streetcar 
Named Desire. A long-winded coast-to- 
coast argument ensued, involving various 
Warner Brothers brass-hat “no-men.” 
North says, “Kazan has a way of getting 
the things he believes in. Luckily, I guess 
he believed in me.” 

Meanwhile, word of North’s achieve- 
ments in New York had reached Holly- 
wood. Twentieth Century-Fox called him 
out to work with John Steinbeck on 
Zapata and to do The Thirteenth Letter. 
By the time the movie versions of Street- 
car and Death of a Salesman were set to 
roll, North felt freshly equipped to take 
on their unorthodox scores. The music 
for Streetcar won an Oscar. 

His prescription for “how to be happy 
in Hollywood” comprises savoring the 
laughs, even though they sometimes hap- 
pen in grim contexts. He chuckles as he 
relates a typical one of his bittersweet 
experiences. While working on a West- 
ern and trying to keep it out of the rut, 
he produced a score that he felt gave 
new life to the classic film formula. The 
producer, upon hearing his music, ex- 
ploded, “This is too modern! It sounds 
like that crazy composer Barstock!” Mr. 
North bowed out of the film. 


It’s his sense of humor that has en- 
abled him to roll with the punches ever 
since his childhood, in the industrial 
town of Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. North’s advice to new composers 
is constructive and full of hope. He says 


they should keep in a functional medium, 
write as prolifically as possible for dance 
groups, the theatre and small ensembles. 
Small compositions can be performed by 
ensembles (chamber groups and such) 
whereas a major work involves tremen- 
dous expense and scant chance of per- 
formance. As an example, his “Revue 
for Clarinet and Orchestra” cost him 
one thousand dollars in score paper and 
parts, and yielded something like forty 
dollars from its prestige presentation. 

“Be more concerned with your own 
work than with other composers’ and 
with opinions,” he suggests. 
“Keep close to the sources of music— 
life, in sort. Enjoying your family, sim- 
ple living and all avenues of sports and 
culture will keep you close to people and 
make your music communicative. If you 
know people and know how easy it is 
for them to love art, you can write warm 
music—for human beings, not for crit- 
ics. It's not necessary to socialize with 
music cliques as such, even though many 
of your most satisfying friendships will 
be among musicians. Maybe because I 
came from a small town and a whole- 
some home, I value the everyday joys 
of living. I have a little house now in 
Connecticut where I work in the fields 
when I’m not writing. 


critics’ 


“Sticking to the rigid rules of compo- 
sition can produce cold music. Shutting 
yourself in an ivory tower can do the 
same thing, and you can find yourself in 
the vast army of frustrated composers 
who feel that no one understands their 
music.” 

Probably the most potent in North’s 
tips to neophytes in the music world is 
his relaxed idea about age in relation to 
accomplishment. His first recognition 
didn’t come until his late thirties. “You 
don’t have to be a wunderkind. Don’t 
get greedy and in a panic about the 
years passing you by. If you work well 
every day and enjoy it, you're getting 
your reward. Keep your values straight 
and know whether you're writing to 
make fame and fortune or because you 
really love it.” 
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